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Rudyard  Kipling, 


the  famous  story-writer,  is  only  one  of  many  celebrated 
contributors  engaged  to  write  for  the  next  volume  of 


TheY)uth*s 

^panion 


To  show  the  varied  strength  and  charm  of  The 
Companion’s  original  features  for  1898,  we  give  the 
following  partial  list  of 
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$1,00.  It  consists  of  three  /biding  parts,  each  giving  a  delightful  picture  appropriate  to  the 
months  it  represents.  Its  sise  is  10x24  inches.  See  unusual  offers  below. 
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A.  Gift  Book  for  A.tTiateur  Photoorapher*. 

5unlig:ht  and  Shadow 

Eldited  by  W.  I.  Liwooln  Adams.  Illustrated 
by  more  than  100  exquisite  Half-Tones  from 
Original  Photographs  from  Nature.  4to, 
cloth  decorated,  full  gilt,  in  a  box,  $2.50. 

The  Season's  most  useful  and  beautiful  book  for  those 
who  u-e  cameras  To  aid  the  reader  to  advance  in  pic¬ 
torial  photogranhy  i  he  foremost  artists  treat  the  follow, 
ins  subjects The  Choice  of  Subject.  Landscape  With. 
out  Figures.  Landscape  With  Figures.  Foregrounds. 
The  Sky.  Out-Door  F^rtraits  and  Qroups.  The  Hand 
Camera.  Instantaneous  Photography.  Winter  Photog¬ 
raphy.  Marines.  Photography  at  Night.  Lighting  In 
Portraiture.  Photographing  Children.  Art  in  urou^ng. 
The  abundant  illustrations  are  very  beautiful  examples 
of  the  perfection  which  has  been  reached  in  making 
and  printing  from  half-tone  plates. 

A  Colonial  Witch 

Being  a  Study  of  the  Black  Art  in  the 
Colony  of  Connectiont. 

By  Prank  Samuel  Child,  Author  of  “.\n  Old 
New  Euglaud  Town.”  “The  Colonial  Par¬ 
son  of  New  England,”  etc.  12mo,  cloth, 
gilt  top.  $1.25. 

The  author  is  a  ripe  scholar  in  colonial  history.and  has 
given  special  attention  to  the  psychology  of  the  witc  - 
craft  delusion.  His  treatment  of  the  theme  takes  the 
form  of  a  well  sustained  and  fascinating  narrative.  Mr. 
Child  has  made  large  use  of  town  and  court  records, 
private  journals  and  public  documents  in  the  historic 
setting  of  the  narrative. 

Fabius  the  Roman 

Or,  HOW  THE  CHURCH  BECAME  MILITANT. 

By  Rev.  Dr.  E.  Pitch  Burr.  12mo,  cloth 
decorated,  gilt  top,  $1.50. 

This  stirting  story  of  the  Roman  Empire  tells  vividly 
how  the  Christians  nnd-r  Fabius'  leMcrship  escaped 
the  oppression  and  cruelty  of  Msxentius  and  obtained 
civil  and  religions  liberty  under  Constantine  A  thread 
of  love  and  adventure  runs  through  the  quick  a  .d  excit¬ 
ing  action  of  the  story. 

At  all  Book  Stores,  or  sent,  postpaid,  on  receipt 
of  the  price,  by 
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The  Culture  of  Christian  Manhood 


Sunday  Mornings  at  Battell  Chapel,  Yale.  Edited  by  W.  H.  Sallmon.  'With  16  portraits  and  a  picture 
of  the  chapeL  12mo,  cloth,  gilt  top,  $1.50. 

The  authors  are :  The  Rev.  Drs.  Cnthbert  Hall.  A.  McKenzie,  A.  H.  Bradford,  D.  J.  Bnrrell,  George  Harris, 
W.  R.  Richards,  Henry  van  Dyke,  L.  O.  Brastow,  T.  8.  Hamlin,  J.  H.  Vincent,  M.  W.  Stryker,  G.  T.  Pnrves,  J.  H, 
TwitchelL  J.  G.  K.  McClure,  8.  E.  Herrick,  and  G.  A.  Gordon. 

“  Makes  a  strong  Impression  of  the  seriousness  and  ability  of  the  modem  pulpit,  and  especially  of  its  adapta¬ 
tion  to  the  moral  need  of  the  present  time.’’— Independent. 

“Clear,  straightforward,  loving  appeals  to  educated  young  men,"— Expositor. 

Sunday-School  Success  Paul 

By  Amos  R.  Wells.  12mo.  cloth,  gilt  top,  $1.25.  (»  By  Rev.  F.  B.  Meyer.  12mo. 

Prof.  Wells  has  not  only  been  all  hU  life  a  teacher  In  the  _ _ ’  **; _ 1 

Sunday-school  hot  has  spent  many  years  teaching  public  ®  powerful  series  of  biographies 

school  and  college.  In  addlU  .n,  bis  editorial  work  on  The  Biblical  characters. 

Golden  Rule  has  taught  him  how  to  “  pat  IhlDga’’  This,  there-  T  L  J  T  J  /"'t-  t- 

fore,  IS  pre-eminently  a  hook  .  or  practical  teachera  JOIUl  anO  1  anO  tllC  VellUrCri 

'D.-i.L.  13 T  By  Elizabeth  Grtnnell,  author  of  "How  John  and  I 

KUtll  UClYCn  S  Limitations  Brought  Up  the  Child.’*  Illustrated.  12mo,  cloth, 

$1.00. 

By  Marlon  Harl^nd.  12mo,  cloth,  60c.  “John  and  I  ’’  long  ago  captoied  a  large  circle  of  readers  by 

*'  Notwithstanding  all  the  powerful  and  enchanting  books  their  rich  humor  and  wholesome,  homely  advice.  Here  we 
Marloo  Harumd  has  written,  never.  In  my  opinion,  has  she  And  them  In  the  midst  of  church  work.  “John ’’Is  the  pastor 
written  anything  greater  than  this.’’— T.  De  Witt  Talmage.  and  “  I  ’’  the  pastor’s  wife. 
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worldly  people.  They  are  for  men  whose  minds  are  saturated  with  the  language  and  thought  of  the  Scriptnres.  .  .  .  But  the 
main  object  of  all  these  writers  is  to  develop  and  make  effective  a  life  of  faith  and  devotion.  They  start  with  the  presnpposltlon, 
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It  is  hardly  yet  the  time  to  take  the  measure 
of  such  a  man.  To  a  great  multitude  of  those  who 
heard  him,  or  read  his  books,  he  was  an  anar¬ 
chist,  a  violent  assailant  of  government  and  of 
established  society.  But  those  who  met  him 
alone,  and  spent  an  hour  in  quiet  conversation, 
found  that  he  was  not  so  terrible  an  iconoclast, 
as  some  had  supposed  him  to  be.  If  he  would 
break  down  certain  features  of  our  present  order, 
it  was  always  to  be  built  up  on  what  he  thought  to 
be  broader  and  stronger  foundations.  His  cen¬ 
tral  point  was  that  of  the  single  tax— a  tax  on 
land.  He  reasoned  that,  as  all  the  wealth  of  the 
world  came  out  of  Mother  Earth,  therefore,  if 
the  land  was  taxed,  that  would  reach  everybody. 
“The  land,”  be  would  say,  “lies  out  of  doors; 
the  capitalist  cannot  hide  it  as  he  would  his 
treasures  in  bank  vaults,  and  the  tax  gatherer 
would  have  no  difSculty  in  finding  it’’  There¬ 
fore  he  inferred,  it  is  the  moat  tangible  sourc 
of  revenue,  the  easiest  to  get  at,  and  the  one 
broad  foundation  on  which  to  build  the  struc¬ 
ture  of  the  commonwealth. 
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All  Round  the  Horizon. 


A  BEIjIOIOUS  and  family  paper, 


The  most  startling  event  of  the  last  week  has 
been  the  sudden  death  of  Henry  George  I  Never 
did  the  summons  answer  more  to  the  warning, 
“In  the  midst  of  life  we  are  in  death  I’’  Up  to  the 
very  day,  almost  the  very  hour  of  death,  he  was 
not  only  in  life,  but  in  life  the  most  intense, 
with  every  faculty  of  body  and  mind  strung  to 
the  highest  activity.  Three  times  within  a  few 
hours  he  bad  addressed  enormous  crowds  in 
different  parts  of  the  city,  cheering  his  sup¬ 
porters  and  defying  his  enemies — a  vehemence 
that  was  answered  by  the  thundering  applause 
of  his  hearers.  Parting  from  bis  enthusiastic 
admirers  at  midnight,  he  returned  to  the  Union 
Square  Hotel  to  seek  the  rest  that  never  came. 
Hie  faithful  wife  was  at  his  side,  doing  every¬ 
thing  for  his  relief,  but  in  vain.  The  strong 
man  had  exhausted  hie  vitality,  and  he  sank 
into  the  silence  of  death ! 

Hardly  bad  daylight  come  when  the  news  was 
cried  all  over  the  city.  Men  could  hardly  be¬ 
lieve  that  be  who  had  spoken  with  such  elo¬ 
quence  a  few  hours  before,  and  whose  clarion 
voice  was  still  ringing  in  their  ears,  was  now 
silent  forever. 
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This  is  very  plausible,  but  we  doubt  whether 
it  would  stand  the  test  of  hard  arguments.  Ten 
or  twelve  years  ago— I  think  it  was  in  the  year 
1885— the  editor  of  The  North  American  Review 
thought  he  would  furnish  an  article  of  singular 
interest  to  his  readers,  if  he  could  arrange  an 
interview  between  Mr.  George  and  the  late  Mr. 
David  Dudley  Field.  Both  accepted  the  pro¬ 
posal,  and  they  met  at  Mr.  Field’s  house,  and 
the  interview  was  taken  down  by  a  stenogra¬ 
pher,  and  published  in  The  Review.  Only  a  few 
days  since  I  read  it  again,  and  found  it  a  model 
of  frank  and  friendly  discussion,  from  which 
they  parted  with  increased  mutual  respect. 
Naturally,  as  my  views  had  been  those  of  my 
brother,  I  thought  so  still ;  yet  I  could  not  but 
recognize  the  logical  ability  of  Mr.  George.  No 
one  could  bear  him  talk  without  feeling  that 
he  was  in  truth  a  lover  of  his  race — in  deepest 
sympathy  with  the  poor  and  the  suffering,  and 
intent  on  some  reorganization  that  should  equal¬ 
ize  more  the  conditions  of  men.  He  had  before 
his  mind  an  ideal  state  of  society,  when  there 
should  be  no  rich — at  least  none  of  enormous 
fortunes — and  no  poor.  If  he  has  done  any¬ 
thing  to  bring  on  that  blessed  time,  that  is 
enough  to  make  us  forget  hie  mistaken  theories 
in  the  noble  purpose  that  ran  through  them  all. 


The  funeral  service  was  cn  Sunday,  and  it  is 
seldom  that  New  York  has  witnessed  such  an 
outpouring  of  people,  all  moved  by  a  common 
sorrow.  Thousands  came  together  to  pay  the 
tribute  of  respect  to  the  memory  of  one  who  had 
shown  himself  a  devoted  friend  of  his  race. 

It  was  a  very  impressive  sight  to  look  down 
upon  the  vast  audience  gathered  at  the  Grand 
Central  Palace  at  Lexington  avenue  and  Forty- 
third  street,  as  they  listened  to  the  eloquent 
tributes  paid  by  Rev.  Drs.  Heber  Newton  and 
Lyman  Abbott,  and  others,  interspersed  with 
hymns  sung  by  Plymouth  Church  choir.  Creeds 
and  dogmas  were  forgotten.  Denominational , 
lines  were  obliterated.  Dr.  Abbott  saw  in  Henry  j 
George  an  inspiration  of  the  same  spirit  that 
was  in  Him  who  came  to  bring  deliverance  to 
the  captive,  and  to  loose  them  that  are  bound. 
His  aim  was  to  make  all  men  truly  free  and 
equal.  He  threw  himself  into  the  life  of  human¬ 
ity,  till  at  last  he  fell,  a  sacrifice  for  the  good  of 
hie  fellowmen.  If  he  spoke  unwelcome  truths, 
it  was  from  a  high  purjiose  of  universal  good. 
The  secret  of  his  unflinching  faith  in  man  was 
his  faith  in  a  living  and  loving  personal  God. 
Rabbi  Gottheil  said:  “We  have  lost  one  of  the 
truest  sons  of  the  age;  a  fallen  hero!  Far 
beyond  the  limits  of  his  native  land  will  be 
found  the  name  of  one  who  tried  to  establish  a 
kingdom  of  justice,  equity,  and  righteousness 
among  men.  Father  McGlynn  paid  an  eloquent 
tribute  to  his  old  friend,  and  after  words  by 
Mr.  John  S.  Crosby,  the  President  of  the  Man¬ 
hattan  Single  Tax  Club,  the  great  audience  sang 
the  doxology,  and  slowly  and  sadly  melted  away. 
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How  keen  he  was  in  dealing  with  an  adversary, 
is  illustrated  in  an  anecdote  that  we  find  in  The 
Springfield  Republican : 

“After  his  address  on  his  land  tax  theory  he 
always  invited  his  hearers  to  ask  questions, 
which  he  delighted  in  answering.  In  1888,  after 
a  lecture  at  Howard  University  in  Washington, 
a  Western  congressman,  accepting  the  invitation, 
said : 

“After  all,  Mr.  George,  yon  advocate  a  system  of 
confiscation  of  property.  If  I  should  take  wild  land 
and  cultivate  and  beautify  it,  I  would  have  won  un¬ 
disputed  title  to  the  land  itself,  and  you  should  rec¬ 
ognize  my  proprietorship  in  it.” 
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Thie  sally  won  loud  applause  from  the  audi¬ 
ence,  but  the  applause  was  deafening  when  Mr. 
George  had  flun  g  back  this  reply : 

“I  thought  I  had  explained  that  all  improvements 
ought  by  right  to  belong  to  the  improver.  On  that 
we  agree.  I  go  further.  All  that  you  produce  out 
of  the  land  by  your  labor  should  belong  to  you.  If 
I  should  see  yon  sitting  on  the  seashore  fishing  and 
should  see  you  catch  a  large  fish,  or,  in  other  words, 
bring  forth  or  produce  that  fish,  I  should  maintain 
your  right  to  it  as  your  property,  to  use,  to  sell,  to 
give  or  bequeath;  but  I’ll  be  hanged,  sir,  if  I’ll  agree 
that  you  own  the  ocean  from  which  you  produce 
that  fish  I  Land  stands  in  the  same  relation  to  man.” 

Next  to  the  shock  of  this  sudden  death  the 
question  rose  in  every  mind.  What  effect  will 
thie  have  upon  the  election  of  a  Mayor  for  the 
Greater  New  York  ?  He  was  one  of  the  four 
candidates  nominated  for  that  high  office.  He 
suddenly  drops  out  of  the  race.  Who  shall  stand 
in  his  stead  ?  So  far  as  it  was  necessary  to  sub¬ 
stitute  some  name  in  the  vacant  place,  that  was 
soon  supplied  by  the  immediate  nomination  of 
his  son — a  young  man  of  thirty-five,  as  his  suc¬ 
cessor.  That  may  take  the  place  on  the  ticket, 
but  it  is  far  from  restoring  the  great  personality 
that  led  an  army  that  was  organized  fcur  furious 
assault,  and  that  perhaps  might  have  won  the 
victory. 

Now  that  he  is  gone,  it  seems  hardly  possible 
that  any  of  his  followers  could  fall  back  into  the 
crowd  that  follows  the  dictation  which  he  de¬ 
nounced  with  such  fiery  eloquence.  He  made 
no  distinction  between  the  leader  of  Tammany 
and  the  boss  of  the  Republican  organization. 
He  had  as  much  respect  for  one  as  for  the  other, 
that  is  to  say,  he  despised  them  both.  While 
the  rank  and  file  of  both  parties  might  be  made 
up  of  honest  men,  he  showed  what  he  thought 
of  their  leaders  by  the  epithets  that  he  hurled 
at  them.  He  called  them  “crooks  and  thieves;’’ 
“robbers  and  traitors;’’  “blackmailers  and  cor¬ 
ruptionists!’’  To  him  Platt  was  no  better  than 
Croker :  they  were  “traders  in  votes:’’  “disgraces 
to  New  York,’’  and  “Siamese  twine  of  corrup 
tion, ’’  both  of  whom  he  warned  that  if  he  were 
elected  and  had  the  power,  he  would  do  hie  beet 
to  put  them  in  Sing  Sing  I  and  that  they  had 
better  get  out  of  the  country  as  quick  as  possi¬ 
ble.  After  such  warnings  and  maledictions,  it 
seems  incredible  that  the  followers  of  Henry 
George  should  turn  from  his  new  made  grave 
to  support  the  men  whom  he  had  branded  as  the 
meanest  and  vilest  of  mankind. 

But — for  we  are  writing  on  Monday  night — 
the  eve  of  the  battle— not  knowing  what  may  be 
on  the  morrow— suppose  that,  after  all  these 
months  of  toil  and  struggle  for  good  government, 
we  fail,  which  is  quite  possible.  Suppose  we 
are  defeated  by  a  large,  or  even  a  small  major¬ 
ity,  and  have  back  again  the  same  old  crowd  of 
Irish  aldermen,  and  the  same  kind  of  city 
officers,  that  were  the  shame  and  disgrace  of  the 
city  in  the  old  Tammany  days !  What  then  ? 
Have  we  lost  all  our  labor  ?  Have  our  days  and 
nights  of  struggle  been  spent  in  vain  ?  By  no 
means.  For  we  have  had  at  least  a  magnificent 
campaign  of  education,  which  is  the  first  neces¬ 
sity  of  all  political  reform.  It  is  often  the  case 
that  the  people  must  have  hard  truths  beaten 
into  their  heads  by  bitter  experience.  We  had 
that  three  years  ago,  when  the  people  rose  in 
their  wrath  and  turned  out  the  whole  Tammany 
gang.  If  the  city  has  to  pass  through  another 
such  season  of  horrible  government,  we  may  hope 
that  it  will  be  the  last  time  that  we  shall  need 
such  discipline. 


Only  last  week  we  were  talking  with  Dr. 
Rainsford,  and  we'  found  that  he  took  a  more 
hopeful  view  of  the  situation  than  we  did — not 
that  he  was  sure  of  immediate  success.  But  he 
said  the  main  thing  was  to  create  public  opinion 
— to  make  an  independent  party — a  party  that  di  • 
fers  from  all  other  parties  in  this,  that  it  has  an 
entirely  different  standard — the  standard  of 
right.  Let  us  cultivate  that — and  by-and-bye 
it  will  grow  to  be  a  power  of  which  all  parties 
will  stand  in  awe ! 

That  is  the  lesson  of  defeat,  if  we  are  doomed 
to  defeat.  We  may  be  beaten  for  this  time,  but 
we  shall  not  be  for  all  time,  if  we  keep  up  our 
courage  and  are  never  weary  in  well  doing,  be¬ 
lieving  as  we  do  that 

”  Freedom’s  battle  once  begun, 

Though  often  lost.  Is  ever  won.” 

THE  SERPENT  IN  THE  HLASS. 

By  Rev.  Theodore  L.  Cuyler. 

Many  of  the  famous  adovcatee  of  temperance 
are  dying  off,  but  there  is  one  trumpet-tongued 
orator  who  continues  to  sound  his  tocsin  in 
every  house  that  contains  a  Bible.  It  is  the 
divinely  inspired  preacher  who  utters  this  tre¬ 
mendous  warning — “Look  not  on  the  wine  when 
it  is  ruddy,  when  it  giveth  its  color  in  the  cup, 
when  it  goeth  down  smoothly ;  for  at  the  last  it 
biteth  like  a  serpent  and  stingeth  like  a  adder !’’ 
Young  man,  listen  to  that  loud  and  loving  voice 
before  you  touch  that  glass  of  champagne ; 
good  woman,  stop  and  think  what  you  are  about 
before  you^mix  that  big  bowl  of  punch  for  your 
party ;  father,  be  careful  bow  you  put  that  sly 
serpent  on  your  table,  fc  some  of  your  boys  may 
get  stung  to  death  ! 

The  serpent  quality  of  all  intoxicants  lies  in 
their  deceptivenees.  “Wine  is  a  mocker ;  who¬ 
soever  is  deceived  thereby  is  not  wise.’’  The 
drinker  fancies  that  his  glass  is  doing  him  good 
and  promoting  his  health.  Instead  of  adding  to 
his  strength  it  excites  him  for  a  time  and  the 
reaction  leaves  him  the  weaker.  Thousands  of 
people  call  for  liquors  at  the  restaurants,  or  set 
them  on  their  tables  to  promote  digestion  ;  and 
I  have  known  persons  to  cling  to  this  fallacy 
after  alcohol  had  poisoned  their  stomachs.  The 
heroic  Dr.  Livingstone  of  Africa — a  physician 
himself— asserted  that  he  “could  stand  any  and 
every  hardship  best  by  using  water  and  water 
only.’’  I  had  a  conversation  this  week  with 
Nansen,  and  thanked  ..him  for  his  published 
testimony  that  during  his  exploration  of  Green¬ 
land,  he  found  alcohol  of  no  benefit  to  himself 
or  his  men. 

Another  deceptive  quality  in  intoxicants  is 
that  they  steal  a  marcn  on  thoee  who  use  them, 
and  an  appetite  for  them  is  formed  before  one 
suspects  it.  The  reason  is  that  every  glass  of 
liquor  increases  the  desire  for  another  glass.  A 
tumbler  of  water  or  milk  satisfies  thirst;  a 
draught  of  liquor  increases  thirst.  This  fact 
makes  it  so  difficult  to  tamper  with  wine  or 
brandy  without  becoming  addicted  to  it — and  in 
too  many  cases  enslaved  by  it.  An  eminent 
minister  of  my  acquaintance  began  to  use  port- 
wine  as  a  tonic ;  it  woke  up  a  terrible  appetite 
and  not  long  ago  he  had  to  resign  his  charge 
under  a  cloud  of  disgrace!  Women  in  poor 
health  often  resort  to  alcoholic  “medicines,’’ 
or  sly  “stiffeners,”  and  become  victims  of  the 
serpent  before  they  are  aware.  I  could  startle 
my  readers  if  I  dared  to  mention  some  of  the 
deplorable  cases. 

To  break  the  terrible  habit,  and  to  shake  off 
the  serpent  requires  such  effort  that  few  are  per¬ 


manently  reformed.  Some  surrender  to  the  in¬ 
evitable  and  go  over  the  cataract  with  eyes  open 
to  their  doom.  A  young  man  said  to  a  friend 
of  mine,  “Thie  awful  drink  has  used  up  my 
money,  ruined  my  health,  and  almost  killed  my 
parents.  It  will  soon  kill  me,  and  send  me  to 
hell !  I  know  it,  and  yet  the  habit  is  so  strong 
that  I  cannot  stop.'’  And  he  did  not  stop;  yet 
when  he  began  to  sip  his  wine  he  never  dreamed 
that  he  would  die  a  wretched  sot.  Of  all  the 
deceivers  that  betray  body  and  soul  to  damna¬ 
tion,  none  is  so  alluring  and  ensnaring  as  the 
glass. 

It  is  strange  that  parents — many  Christian 
parents— will  allow  it  to  come  into  their  homes, 
and  will  provide  it  for  guests.  It  is  stranare 
that,  in  spite  of  all  the  miseries  suffered  by 
drunkard’s  wives,  so  many  young  women  are 
willing  to  marry  young  men  who  are  in  the 
habit  of  taking  a  social  glass ;  they  are  playing 
with  a  viper;  if  their  hearts  are  stung  with 
agony  it  is  their  own  fault.  No  young  woman 
should  ever  accept  the  hand  of  any  man  if  that 
hand  ever  touches  an  intoxicant.  This  stand 
resolutely  taken  by  our  women  would  increase 
the  number  of  teetotallers  immensely.  If  the 
above-mentioned  things  are  strange,  it  is  stranger 
still  that  churches,  Sunday-schools  and  pulpits 
do  not  ring  out  oftener  and  more  vehemently, 
this  heaven  sent  tocsin — “Look  noton  the  wine! 
look  not  on  the  wine!  it  stingeth  like  a  serpent 
and  biteth  like  an  adder!” 

THE  INTERNATIONAL  INSTITUTE. 

By  Rev.  GKlbert  Reid. 

Having  been  frequently  asked  the  exact  relig¬ 
ious  status  of  the  International  Institute,  or  the 
benefits  which  it  will  afford  to  missionary  work 
in  China,  I  will  briefiy  make  a  few  explanations. 

The  International  Institute,  as  represented  to 
the  Chinese  authorities,  and  sanctioned  by  the 
Chinese  Government,  is  not  a  Church  organiza¬ 
tion,  and  is  not  distinctively  a  religious  propa¬ 
ganda  or  a  denominational  method  for  prose¬ 
lytizing  the  Chinese.  What  the  Chinese  ap¬ 
proved  of  was  the  establishment  of  a  library,  a 
museum,  reception-rooms,  class-rooms,  and  a 
large  auditorium,  and  these  in  themselves  may 
be  regarded  as  purely  a  secular  agency.  At  the 
same  time,  it  is  well  known  to  the  Chinese  that 
each  individual  engaged  in  the  work  has  a 
right  to  hie  own  individual  motive  and  spirit, 
and  certainly  in  the  case  both  of  Dr.  Martin 
and  myself  the  object  is  a  Christian  one,  the 
spirit  with  which  it  is  to  be  conducted  will  be 
Christian,  and  the  foundation  of  our  individual 
efforts  will  be  the  principles  which  Christ  him¬ 
self  has  taught.  So  far  as  we  are  concerned, 
the  Institute  may,  therefore,  be  called  Chris¬ 
tian.  An  agency  which  would  be  merely  secular 
to  another  is  consecrated  by  us  to  the  service  of 
God,  and  is  therefore  a  sacred  undertaking. 

Having  made  this  statement,  I  can  now  briefiy 
point  out  the  benefits  which  the  work  of  this 
proposed  Institute  will  be  to  the  cause  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  in  China. 

Firstly.  In  the  library  to  be  established  all 
the  Christian  periodicals  and  Christian  books 
in  the  Chinese  language,  as  well  as  other  books, 
will  be  collected  for  the  use  of  the  literary 
classes  who  will  frequent  such  a  place.  .\t  the 
present  time  there  is  not  even  a  book  shop  in 
Peking  where  all  the  books  prepared  by  mission¬ 
aries  can  be  even  purchased.  Through  this 
agency  the  work  in  the  line  of  Christian  litera* 
ture  by  the  missionaries,  will  be  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  most  important  class  in  the  cap¬ 
ital  of  China. 

Secondly.  In  the  museum  which  is  to  be  es¬ 
tablished,  the  results  of  our  Christian  civiliza¬ 
tion,  as  represented  in  our  arts  and  sciences,  in 
our  inventive  genius,  in  all  the  modern  improve¬ 
ments  of  apparatus  and  machinery,  in  various 
samples  and  models,  will  be  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  same  influential  class  of  men 
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who  live  in  Peking,  or  may  visit  Peking.  Such 
a  building  and  such  an  equipment,  may  be 
regarded  by  many  as  purely  secular,  but  through 
our  personal  direction  it  is  our  hope  that  we  can 
prove  to  the  Chinese  in  a  most  effective  way  the 
benedts  of  Christianity  through  the  results 
which  it  has  wrought  in  the  intellectual  superi¬ 
ority  and  in  all  of  the  best  phases  of  the  civili¬ 
zation  of  our  Christian  land.  Ihe  source  of  all 
these  things  which  they  will  admire,  will  be 
under  our  instruction  none  other  than  the  God 
whom  we  serve,  and  the  Saviour  in  whom  we 
trust. 

Thirdly.  In  the  reception  rooms  which  will  be 
furnished,  educated  Chinese  and  men  from 
Christian  lands  will  be  brought  together  in  a 
social  way.  It  may  be  that  at  many  times  the 
conversation  will  be  limited  exclusively  to  topics 
of  history,  or  science,  or  philosophy,  or  politics, 
but  it  will  also  be  probable  that  many  times  the 
conversation  will  be  directed  to  the  more  impor¬ 
tant  questions  of  sound  morals  and  pure  and 
undefiled  religion.  During  the  last  three  years 
in  which  I  have  had  a  large  amount  of  social 
intercourse  with  the  Chinese  oflScials,  I  have  had 
frequent  discussions  on  religious  topics.  That 
class  of  men  who  may  not  be  reached  through 
the  street  chapel  of  some  of  the  missions,  may 
bo  attracted  to  such  a  place  as  this  proposed 
Institute,  and  if  religion  does  not  appear  as 
forced  upon  them  they  will  be  very  ready  to 
inquire  as  to  the  principles,  and  usages,  and 
benefits,  and  distinctive  characteristics  of  the 
religion  of  Jesus  Christ. 

Fourthly.  In  the  class-rooms  prepared  for  the 
instruction  of  grown-up  men,  having  official 
rank,  it  will  also  be  possible  to  have,  perhaps, 
some  classes  that  will  take  up  the  study  of  the 
religions  of  the  world,  or  the  history  of  the 
religions  of  the  world,  or  even  of  the  Book  of  all 
books.  All  that  is  done  in  this  direction  will 
simply  be  done  with  the  approval  of  the  men 
themselves. 

Fifthly.  In  the  auditorium  which  will  be  used 
for  public  lectures  and  entertainments,  it  may 
be  possible  on  Sundays  to  have  lectures  devoted 
to  religious  themes.  If  such  be  the  case,  there 
might  not  be  the  same  evangelistic  preaching  as 
would  be  found  in  the  churches,  but  the  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  religion 
with  which  the  educated  Chinese,  and  especially 
those  brought  up  in  the  Confucian  religion, 
would  be  ready  to  agree.  As  it  will  be  a  public 
hall,  used  for  various  gatherings,  missionaries,  if 
they  BO  desired,  could  make  use  of  it  for  any 
religious  gatherings  of  their  own,  and  under 
their  own  direction.  For  instance,  Carnegie 
Hall  in  New  York  City  is  not  the  same  as  the 
Broadway  Tabernacle,  and  yet  Moody  held  hie 
meetings  there.  So  it  will  be  possible  in  a  large 
hall  in  the  city  of  Peking. 

Sixthly.  Those  who  would  be  engaged  in  the 
work  of  this  Institute  would  probably  wish  to 
devote  a  part  of  their  time  to  the  preparation  of 
books  and  pamphlets,  and  in  many  cases  the 
literature  prepared  would  deal  with  religious 
themes,  such  a^  could  be  used  by  the  mission¬ 
aries  in  their  work. 

Seventhly.  Perhaps  the  greatest  benefit  of  the 
work  carried  on  the  last  three  years,  and  the 
greater  work  still  to  be  done  through  the  Inter¬ 
national  Institute,  is  that  of  bringing  about 
more  friendly  relations  between  the  official 
classes  and  the  foreign  missionaries.  It  is  pur¬ 
posed  to  have  Associate  Members  from  among 
the  leading  missionaries,  scattered  over  the 
different  provinces  of  China,  in  sympathy  with 
the  work  of  the  Institute,  and  ready  to  assist,  so 
far  as  possible,  in  connection  with  their  own 
missionary  organization.  It  is  also  purposed, 
in  harmony  with  the  work  that  has  already  been 
done,  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  as  many  of 
the  Chinese  officials  as  possible  who  will  be 
assuming  oflSce  in  the  provinces,  and  also  to 
introduce  them  to  the  missionaries  within  their 


jurisdiction  By  securing  friendly  relations 
with“^heBe  ofiSmiTiB,  their  prejudices  and  sus*- 
picions  will  be  removed,  they  will  have  a  better 
appreciation  of  the  work  of  the  missionaries, 
will  be  more  inclined  to  give  them  protection, 
and  to  be  tolerant  to  their  teachings.  In  this 
way  the  work  of  the  missionaries  all  over  the 
provinces  will  be  carried  on  more  peaceably, 
and  as  a  result  more  converts  will  be  secured. 
Those  of  us  engaged  in  the  work  of  the  Institute 
may  not  make  any  converts  in  the  Institute 
directly,  or  baptize  a  single  person,  and  yet  in¬ 
directly,  through  the  labors  which  we  put  forth, 
there  may  be  more  conversions  and  baptisms  in 
all  the  missions  throughout  the  Empire. 
Already  I  have  received  many  letters  from 
different  missionaries,  expressing  their  apprecia- 
tion  of  what  I  have*been"idoing  among  the  ofl9- 
cials  in  Peking,  and  their  thanks  for  the  bene¬ 
fits  which  have  come  to  them  and  to  their  work. 

Eighthly.  It  is  our  desire,  through  this  Inter¬ 
national  Institute,  to  give  an  impetus  to  educa¬ 
tional  reform  under  the  Government,  and,  if 
possible,  to  place  the  direction  of  this  new 
movement  in  the  hands  of  moral,  upright, 
Christian  men,  in  sympathy  with  all  religious 
enterprises.  Any  one  who  has  studied  the  edu¬ 
cational  movement  in  Japan  or  India  cannot  but 
regret  that  so  many  of  the  leading  teachers  are 
hostile,  not  only  to  the  missionaries  but  to 
Christianity.  Would  it  not  be  better  to  ac¬ 
knowledge  our  own  obligations  as  Christian  men 
and  as  ministers,  in  this  new  opportunity, 
rather  than  to  leave  it  to  ambitious  men  who 
have  no  sympathy  with  the  work  of  missions  or 
the  evangelization  of  the  Chinese  T 

Ninthly.  If  men  who  are  ministers  of  the 
Gospel  are  the  leaders  in  this  International 
Institute,  all  the  honor  that  will  be  given  by 
the  Chinese  to  this  Institute  or  its  personnel 
cannot  but  turn  to  the  advantage  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  Church.  Both  Dr.  Martin  and  myself  are 
known  to  the  Chinese  as  missionaries.  The 
official  sanction  which  was  given  under  the  seal 
of  the  Board  of  Foreign  Affairs  was  given  to 
myself,  spoken  of  as  an  “American  missionary.  ” 
So  the  letter  which  was  addressed  to  me  by  Li 
Hung  Chang,  used  the  same  phraseology.  In 
fact,  through  the  efforts  which  we  have  put 
forth,  as  well  as  those  of  such  men  as  Rev. 
Timothy  Richard,  and  Rev.  Dr.  Y.  J.  Allen, 
the  Chinese  have  more  than  once  remarked, 
“Really  our  beet  friends  are  the  missionaries.’’ 
When  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  banner  after 
banner,  and  scroll  after  scroll  came  to  my  house 
from  over  two  hundred  Chinese  officials,  they 
were  all  in  honor  of  my  father,  the  Rev.  John 
Reid,  known  to  be  a  minister  of  the  Gospel  in 
the  United  States  of  America.  It  was  really  no 
small  matter  to  thus  secure,  not  only  for  the 
cause  of  missions,  but  for  the  sacred  calling  of 
the  ministry,  honor  that  was  permeated  with 
the  best  feelings  of  the  better  classes  of  the 
Chinese. 

Tenthly.  It  should  also  be  understood  that 
while  distinctivnly  evangelistic  work  will  not  be 
carried  on  in  the  International  Institute,  we 
who  do  the  work  will  be  ready  to  assist  in  such 
work  as  carried  on  in  the  churches  already  es 
tablished  in  Peking.  The  Chinese  authorities 
well  know  that  as  we  are  ministers  of  the  Gospel, 
so  we  shall  preach  as  occasion  arises  the  religion 
which  we  believe  in  the  places  specially  set  apart 
for  such  work.  To  this  the  Chinese  officials  can 
have  no  objection.  We  shall  practice  no  kind  of 
deception  in  the  methods  which  we  adopt,  in 
order  to  reach  the  Chinese.  During  the  last 
three  years  I  have  preached  a  great  many  times 
for  the  pastors  of  the  different  churches  in 
Peking,  and  I  shall  be  glad  to  do  the  same  in 
the  future.  This  has  always  been  done  as  a  help 
to  the  other  missions,  and  without  any  charge, 
and  the  missionaries  have  been  prompt  to  appre¬ 
ciate  the  help  and  several  of  them,  to  indicate 
their  feeling,  have  contributed  from  year  to  year 


to  the  work  in  which  I  was  engaged.  In  fact, 
I  have  no  complaint  to  make  of  my  missionary 
friends  in  the  city  where  I  have  been  living. 
We  help  each  other,  we  recognize  the  work  that 
others  are  doing,  and  we  rejoice  in  every  success, 
whatever  the  particular  method,  agency,  or  or¬ 
ganization,  BO  long  as  God  is  glorified  in  it  all, 
and  the  work  done  is  directed  by  Him. 

In  conclusion,  I  may  say  that  the  work  of  the 
International  Institute,  while  not  distinctively 
evangelistic,  is  a  help  and  an  auxiliary  to  the 
regular  work  of  denominational  missions.  The 
work  that  I  attempted  some  three  years  ago,  on 
my  return  to  China,  was  under  the  firm  convic¬ 
tion  that  it  was  the  call  of  God,  not  to  be 
spurned  or  disobeyed.  More  than  one  of  my 
missionary  friends  has  said  to  me,  “Reid,  we 
believe  that  God  has  called  you  to  this  special 
work,  and  we  are  glad  that  you  are  willing  to 
do  it.’’  More  than  once  have  I  been  cheered  by 
the  prayers  which  have  been  offered,  thanking 
God  for  the  new  opportunities,  and  for  every 
success.  Whatever  may  be  said  in  the  way  of 
opposition  or  criticism,  I  am  not  in  the  least 
degree  moved  by  it.  “It  is  better  to  obey  God  than 
man.’’  I  believe  that,  whenever  any  good  work 
is  done  by  one  of  God’s  servants,  in  any  part  of 
the  great  field.  His  hand  will  be  seen  in  it 
all.  and  the  glory  should  be  given  to  Him  who 
rules  the  world,  directs  our  thoughts,  shapes  our 
lives,  and  uses  our  humble  endeavors. 

DB.  BCOB  ON  THB  OTEKCROWDING  OF 
CHURCHES. 

Dbnvzh,  ^  OLO.,  1840  Sherman  Ave.,  October  25. 1897. 

My  Dear  Dr.  Field:  The  Evangelist,  just  re¬ 
ceived  this  morning,  calls  my  attention  to  the 
action  of  the  Synod  of  Montana.  That  Synod 
disclaims  all  responsibility  for  the  overcrowding 
of  churches  in  the  mission  fields  of  that  State. 
The  Congregational ists  and  Methodists  have  an¬ 
nounced  similar  broad  and  eminently  Christian 
principles  as  their  “settled  policy.’’  It  never¬ 
theless  remains  true  that,  according  to  the  last 
census,  Montana  had  nearly  twice  as  many  relig¬ 
ious  organizations  per  capita  of  its  population 
as  our  dear  old  State  of  New  York.  I  attack  no 
one.  I  make  no  specific  chargee  against  any 
society.  But  evidently,  in  face  of  such  a  fact, 
it  is  safe  to  affirm  that  somebody  has  sinned. 
It  is  safe  to  affirm  that  the  “Settled  Policy’’  of 
somebody  has  failed  to  work  in  the  past.  As 
that  same  policy  is  in  force  to  day,  we  may  ex¬ 
pect  like  results  in  the  future.  No,  this  “rising 
to  explain,’’  does  not  go  to  the  root  of  the  mat¬ 
ter.  The  logical  demand  is  for  a  change  of  system. 

The  American  Board  has  just  announced  some 
very  radical  changes  of  policy.  Why  should  not 
the  Boards  of  Home  Missions  do  likewise,  and 
demand  a  system  of  interdenominational  comity 
on  all  the  mission  fields  of  the  country  ?  Some¬ 
thing  of  this  sort  must  be  done  to  guard  the 
future  against  the  scandalous  results  of  the  past. 
Something  of  this  sort  is  demanded  by  our  empty 
treasuries  and  the  lack  of  interest  and  confidence 
among  the  churches.  My  Dear  Dr.  Field,  I  pray 
you  unlimber  the  big  guns  of  The  Evangelist  in 
behalf  of  so  necessary  and  noble  a  reformation. 

Always  cordially  yours,  J.  H.  Ecob. 

THE  MAN  AT  THE  DOUR. 

Light  attendance  upon  the  evening  service, 
may  have  causes  within  the  walls  of  the  sanc¬ 
tuary,  as  well  as  without. 

As  a  rule,  the  congregation  is,  at  this  time 
comprised  partly  of  semi -strangers  who  are  not 
habitual  church-goers,  and  who  generally  decide 
whether  or  no  shortly  prior  to  the  time  of 
preparation,  meditatively  recalling  past  experi¬ 
ences  of  the  sermon,  the  singing,  the  devotions, 
yes. — and  there  was  that  man  at  the  door — I’ll 
go  there.  The  three  former  may  be  attractions, 
but  the  cordiality  of  the  man  at  the  door,  is  the 
power  that  settles  the  question,  in  many  in¬ 
stances. 

Ministers,  who  feel  the  falling  off  of  atten 
ance,  pray  that  God  will  place  a  man  at  the  door. 


THE  EVANGELIST. 
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A  SUCCESSOR  TO  GE0B6E  PEABODY. 

No  American  who  hais  gone  abroad  and  made 
his  home  in  a  foreign  capital,  has  left  behind 
him  a  better  name  for  himself  and  for  his  coun¬ 
try  than  George  Peaobdy.  He  was  not  a  great 
soldier,  like  Grant  or  Sherman  or  Sheridan. 
Nor  was  he  a  Minister  or  Ambassador,  or  occu¬ 
pied  a  public  position  of  any  kind.  He  was  a 
quiet  gentleman,  who  had  spent  a  large  part  of 
his  life  in  London,  where  he  had  sustained  the 
good  name  of  his  country  and  especially  its 
financial  credit,  at  a  time  when  it  was  in  great 
need  of  support,  as  it  had  been  sadly  shaken 
by  many  cases  of  repudiation,  an  odium  that 
was  not  easily  dispelled. 

To  recover  from  a  bad  reputation  is  not  an 
easy  thing  for  a  nation  any  more  than  for  an 
individual.  But  after  a  few  years  no  English¬ 
man  was  more  honored  than  George  Peabody, 
as  any  American  may  see  by  the  statue  of  him 
near  the  Royal  Exchange. 

But  if  the  fact  that  he  restored  American  credit 
had  been  all,  his  name  would  be  far  less  honored 
than  it  is  now.  But  in  his  life  of  many  years 
in  London,  he  had  become  familiar  with  the 
condition  of  poor  clerks,  who  with  very  small 
salaries  were  trying  to  educate  their  eons  and 
daughters  so  as  to  keep  a  respectable  posi¬ 
tion  in  the  world — a  struggle  that  but  too  often 
failed,  inasmuch  as  a  large  part  of  their  small 
income  had  to  go  to  the  roof  that  covered  them, 
even  though  they  took  shelter  in  very  poor  sur¬ 
roundings. 

Putting  these  two  things  together,  George 
Peabody  left  a  large  sum — I  think  two  or  three 
millions  of  dollars — in  trust  for  the  erection  of 
Model  Tenements,  in  which  families  might  live 
in  clean  rooms  with  pure  air,  and  many,  if  not 
all,  the  modern  improvements — on  the  very 
smallest  sum.  The  success  was  so  great  that 
they  not  only  paid  expenses,  but  yielded  a  return 
of  five  per  cent.,  which  was  applied  to  the  erec¬ 
tion  of  other  like  model  tenements,  so  that  the 
benefit  will  continue  to  all  future  time. 

This  was  an  exhibition  of  American  generosity 
that  awakened  universal  attention,  and  even  so 
touched  the  heart  of  the  good  Queen  that  when 
the  old  man  died,  the  Government  sent  an  Eng¬ 
lish  ship  of  war  across  the  ocean,  not  to  bom¬ 
bard  one  of  our  cities,  but  to  bring  the  body  of 
George  Peabo  y  that  it  might  rest,  as  he  had 
desired,  in  the  soil  of  his  native  land. 

What  Mr.  Peabody  did  in  London  has  been 
repeated  in  this  city  by  men  whose  hearts  are  as 
large  as  their  fortunes.  But  the  latest  benefac¬ 
tion  of  that  kind  is  for  a  different  object :  not  to 
furnish  rooms  for  families,  but  for  men  only — 
providing  for  them  shelter  and  a  place  of  rest  as 
comfortable  as  a  private  home  at  the  smallest 
conceivable  cost — a  building  of  such  magnificent 
proportions  that  it  will  take  under  its  broad 
roof  no  less  than  twelve,  or  even  fifteen  hundred 
men,  each  with  a  small  room,  and  a  bed,  all  as 
sweet  and  clean,  as  any  mother  could  provide  for 
her  boy — with  baths  in  abundance,  and  large 
rooms  for  reading  and  writing,  all  at  a  price 
which  is  so  small  that  it  is  almost  incredible. 
Thus,  one  may  have  room  and  bed,  with  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  large  halls  and  reading-rooms,  for 
twenty  cents,  with  food  supplied  at  the  same  low 
prices. 

This  truly  magnificent  structure  was  opened 
for  occupancy  on  Monday,  the  first  of  Novem¬ 
ber,  but  it  was  opened  for  inspection  on  Wed¬ 
nesday  of  last  week,  when  addresses  were  made 
by  Bishop  Potter,  Ex-Mayor  Hewitt  and  Chaun- 
cey  Depew.  But  nothing  was  so  touching  as 
the  simple  statement  of  the  founder,  Mr.  D.  O. 
Mills,  who  in  the  most  modest  way  explained 


his  purpose,  a  statement  so  interesting  that  we 
reproduce  it  in  full.  Happy  is  the  mao  who 
can  do  so  much  for  his  fellow  men,  and  thus 
leave  a  monument  that  will  cause  his  name  to 
be  not  only  remembered,  but  honored  and  loved, 
in  this  city  as  is  the  name  of  George  Peabody  in 
London. 

“This  somewhat  formal  opening  of  Mills 
Hotel  No.  1  and  your  kind  and  symnathetic  pres¬ 
ence  are  due  to  the  fact  that  the  building  oper¬ 
ations  begun  here  nearly  two  years  ago  have 
aroused  public  interest  and  comment  to  a  degree 
which  I  had  not  at  the  outset  expected,  or,  in¬ 
deed,  desired.  It  is  the  first  attempt  on  so 
large  a  scale  to  make  as  good  provision  for  single 
men  as  the  so-called  ‘model  dwellings’  have 
sought  to  furnish  for  families.  This  seems  a 
proper  time  to  explain  briefly  its  purpose  and 
scope. 

“My  attention  was  called,  years  ago,  to  the 
difficulties  of  self-respecting  men,  who  earned 
only  small  salaries  or  were  hunting  work,  in 
trying  to  live  decently  within  their  means.  For 
single  clerks,  salesmen,  mechanics,  laborers, 
etc.,  thus  situated,  there  were  four  kinds  of 
accommodations  to  be  had  ; 

“First — Respectable  hotels.  These  charge  not 
less  than  50  cents  a  night  for  a  room,  and  on  a 
corresponding  scale  for  meals.  Such  prices  are 
practically  prohibitory  to  the  class  I  have  in 
mind. 

“Secondly — Small  hall  bed-rooms  in  private 
houses  or  fiats.  These  are  hot  in  summer  and 
cold  in  winter;  they  cost  at  least  11.50  a  week, 
and  they  secure  no  sitting  rooms  or  meals.  The 
lodger  must  go  out  to  eat  at  a  cheap  restaurant, 
and  is  apt  to  spend  the  long  evening  hours  in 
pool-rooms,  saloons  or  cheap  concert  halls,  where 
alone  he  can  find  shelter,  light  and  some  degree 
of  comfort. 

“Thirdly — Private  lodgings  in  some  family. 
This  is  apt  to  be  in  a  tenement,  under  unsani¬ 
tary  conditions;  it  tends  to  destroy  family 
privacy  and  breed  family  quarrels,  as  well  as 
sometimes  to  promote  immorality. 

“Fourthly — The  cheap  lodging-house,  charg¬ 
ing  from  15  to  25  cents  for  a  bed  and  ojien  to  all 
comers.  Those  in  New  York  are  by  no  means 
the  worst  of  their  class,  and  in  recent  years 
they  have  been  somewhat  improved.  Still,  their 
ordinary  condition  has  too  often  been  filthy, 
physically  and  morally.  Out  of  116  in  this  city, 
having  a  capacity  for  17,410  lodgers,  only  59 
have  baths.  They  have  accommodations  for 
lees  than  9,000  men,  and  their  baths  are  so 
unclean  and  so  badly  arranged  that  only  an 
average  of  500  lodgers  use  them ;  that  is,  only 
one  man  out  of  every  eighteen.  The  other  57 
of  these  houses,  with  over  8,000  lodgers,  have  no 
baths  at  all.  The  beds  are  seldom  divided  by 
partitions ;  they  are  often  placed  twenty  or 
thirty  or  even  more  in  a  room,  and  are  of  the 
‘double-deck’  type,  destructive  of  health  as  well 
as  of  privacy. 

“It  is  obvious  that  this  is  an  utterly  unfit  ac¬ 
commodation  even  in  a  material  sense  for 
decent  men  earning  small  incomes.  It  may 
do  for  the  loafer,  the  drunkard  or  the  habitual 
‘rounder’  seeking  to  save  money  on  food  and 
lodgings  only  to  spend  it  on  drink.  This  hotel 
is  not  intended  to  compete  for  the  patronage  of 
such  people.  On  the  contrary,  it  will  positively 
refuse  lo  harbor  them.  It  is  intended  for  self- 
respecting  men,  who  propose  to  support  them- 
sevles,  and  want  to  do  it  in  cleanliness,  comfort 
and  convenience,  but  want  also  to  lay  by  some¬ 
thing  toward  attaining  an  independence. 

“Let  me  make  clear,  however,  at  the  outset 
that  it  is  in  no  sense  a  charitable  concern.  It 
is  not  to  be  suppowd,  of  course,  that  I  should 
turn  completely  aside  from  my  lifelong  avoca¬ 
tions  and  interest  to  spend  time,  labor,  thought 
and  money,  in  an  enterprise  so  novel  unless  I 
were  impelled  by  some  other  consideration  than 
mere  money-making.  It  would  be  affectation, 
on  my  part,  to  deny  a  humanitarian  impulse, 
and  a  fervent  desire  to  benefit  my  fellowmen. 
But  I  seek  to  do  this  in  a  strictly  business 
way,  without  offending  the  pride  or  the  praise¬ 
worthy  independence  of  those  whom  I  strive  to 
serve.  Mills  Hotel  No.  1  will  differ  from  the 
ordinary  lodging  house  most  of  all  in  its  effort 
to  give  the  man  what  he  pays  for — the  very  full¬ 
est  possible  equivalent  for  his  money.  But  it  is 
the  intention,  from  the  very  beginning,  to  con¬ 
duct  the  enterprise  upon  a  business  l»sis ;  and 
this  implies  that  it  shall  be  self  supporting. 

“I  would  not  dwell  upon  this,  but  for  my 
very  earnest  desire  to  avoid  any  misapprehen¬ 
sion.  No  patron  of  the  Mills  Hotels  will  receive 
more  than  he  pays  for,  unless  it  be  my  hearty 
good-will  and  g(^  wishes.  It  is  true  that  I 
have  devoted  thought,  labor  and  capital  to  a 
very  earnest  effort  to  belp  him ;  but  only  by 
enabling  him  to  help  himself.  In  doing  the 


work  on  so  large  a  scale,  and  in  srouring  the 
utmost  economies  in  purchases  and  in  adminis¬ 
tration,  I  hope  to  give  him  a  larger  equivalent 
for  his  money  than  has  hitherto  been  possible. 
He  can,  without  scruple,  permit  me  to  offer 
him  this  advantage ;  but  he  will  think  better  of 
himself  and  will  be  a  more  self  reliant,  manly 
man,  and  a  better  citizen,  if  he  knows  that  he 
is  honestly  paying  for  what  he  gets. 

“What  he  can  get  you  may  now  see,  and  I  shall 
be  very  glad  to  have  you  visit  every  part  of  Mills 
Hotel  No.  1,  and  pass  judgment  upon  its  adapta¬ 
tion  to  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  built.  The 
hotel  will  be  regularly  opened  for  business  next 
Monday,  Novemoer  let.  The  price  will  be  uni¬ 
formly  20  cents  per  night.  This  will  secure  a 
private  bed-room,  with  as  good  a  bed  as  it  has 
been  possible  to  get,  together  with  the  privi¬ 
leges  of  rooms  for  reading,  writing,  smoking, 
and  games,  a  free  circulating  library,  hot  or 
cold  bathe,  and,  in  general,  the  convenience  and 
comforts  of  a  home. 

“There  are  some  novel  features  which  may 
justify  special  mention.  The  hotel  will_  do 
laundry  work  for  its  guests  at  a  very  low  price ; 
but  for  unemployed  men  or  others  desiring  it,  a 
room  has  been  provided  with  tubs,  hot  and 
cold  water,  and  a  drying  chamber,  where  any 
one  can  wash  his  own  clothes  with  ease  and 
comfort.  It  is  believed  this  provision  will  be 
appreciated  by  many  of  our  guests. 

“There  are  many  men  whose  daily  occupation 
requires  constant  walking  or  standing,  and  to 
them  a  hot  or  cold  foot  bath  in  the  evening 
would  be  a  great  relief  and  a  positive  benefit. 
For  them  a  foot  bath-room  has  been  fitted  up. 

“The  ordinary  bathe  are  of  the  latest  Gegen- 
strom  variety  which  are  now  so  strongly  ap¬ 
proved  by  Sanitary  and  Hygienic  experts,  and 
they  are  placed  in  glazed  brick  and  concrete 
closets,  each  with  its  lock,  insuring  privacy, 
cleanliness  and  healthfulnees. 

“We  believe  the  free  library  will  prove  a  very 
popular  department,  and  the  smoking,  games 
and  writing  rooms,  are  intended  to  make  the 
guests  feel  that  ordinarily  they  can  be  more 
comfortable  in  the  evenings  in  their  own  home 
than  anywhere  else. 

“The  bed-rooms  are  intended  solely  for  sleep¬ 
ing  chambers.  They  are  large  enough  for  com¬ 
fort.  each  lighted  by  a  separate  window,  ven¬ 
tilated  and  heated  perfectly.  The  great  end 
aimed  at  was  privacy  and  health  with  economy. 
We  expect  the  general  rooms  to  be  found  so  com¬ 
fortable  and  attractive  that  the  patrons  will  not 
care  to  retire  to  their  bed-rooms  except  to  sleep. 

“The  restaurant  will  be  conducted  upon  the 
plan  of  paying  for  what  you  order,  and  we  ex¬ 
pect  to  prove  that,  even  with  a  very  low  scale  of 
prices,  good  and  abundant  food,  well  cooked  and 
served,  can  be  furnished  at  a  fair  profit. 

“In  short,  the  desire  has  been  throughout  to 
enable  a  man  to  live,  not  only  healthfully  but  in 
a  comfort  and  even  luxury  that  will  compete 
with  the  expensive  and  demoralizing  attractions 
outside,  at  a  cost  of  from  $:1.50  to  ^  per  week. 

“The  pioneers  in  this  field  of  work  were  Lord 
Rowton  and  Sir  Richard  Farrant,  whose  ‘Row- 
ton  Houses,  ’  Nos.  1,  2  and  3,  in  London,  repre¬ 
sent  the  best  thing  heretofore  done  on  a  large 
scale.  We  hope  we  have  improved  upon  them  in 
other  respects  as  well  as  in  size ;  but  we  have 
been  greatly  indebted  to  their  experience  and 
valued  advice. 

“Mills  Hotel  No.  2  is  now  in  process  of 
erection  on  the  corner  of  Rivington  and  Chrystie 
streets,  just  a  block  east  of  the  Bowery.  My 
plans  also  contemplate  the  erection  of  forty 
model  apartments  adjoining  this  hotel,  where, 

I  trust,  small  families  may  have  the  blessings 
of  ample  light  and  air,  baths  and  laundries, 
privacy  and  perfect  sanitation  at  a  rental  that 
will  not  be  out  of  reach  of  those  who  most  need 
them. 

“This  block  of  ground  was  once  the  residence 
of  many  old  New  York  families,  whose  names 
are  closely  and  most  honorably  associated  with 
the  history  of  our  great  metropolis.  It  has 
suffered  the  decay  not  unusual  in  the  growth 
and  extension  of  a  great  city.  What  was  once 
the  fashionable  home  of  the  De  Pans  and  Stew¬ 
arts  and  Motts  had  become  a  densely  crowded 
tenement  district.  I  confess  to  a  feeling  of 
pleasure  in  the  thought  that  it  is  now  restored, 
at  least  architecturally,  to  some  semblance  of 
its  old  beauty,  and  is  to  become  again  a  Home. 
I  most  fervently  trust  that  those  for  whom  it  is 
now  built  up  will  approve  of  the  change,  and 
may  come  to  look  back  upon  their  residence  in 
Mills  Hotel  No.  1  with  as  much  affection  and 
pleasure  as  did  the  old  citizens  who  lived  in  De 
Pau  Row  in  the  days  of  its  early  beauty.  As 
for  me,  my  pleasure  will  come  from  my  knowl¬ 
edge  of  theirs ;  and  from  my  hope  that  these 
'  hotels  may  help  solve  the  problem  of  housing 
the  industrious  and  respectable  with  limited 
incomes  in  our  great  cities.’’ 
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THE  WRECK  ON  THE  HUDSON 
BIYEB  RAILROAD. 

By  Rollin  A.  Sawyer,  D.D. 

DisaeterB  on  sea  aad  land  diminish  in  number 
but  increase  iii  dread.  We  do  not  now  so  much 
expect  to  be  cast  away  as  we  deprecate  the  re¬ 
sults  of  any  conceivably  probable  wreck.  A 
journey  overland  from  ocean  to  ocean,  or  over 
sea  from  one  continent  to  another,  is  reduced  to 
a  near  approach  to  certainty ;  the  minimum  of 
time  and  of  chance  approach  so  as  to  make  it 
seem  possible  to  increase  speed  of  transit  with 
ever  lessening  chances  of  catastrophe.  The  rail¬ 
road  schedule  is  incorporated  with  business  and 
life  itself;  the  sea  voyage  is  no  longer  an  in¬ 
definite  expanse  of  time,  but  a  definite  and  lim¬ 
ited  period  as  calculable  and  convenient  as  the 
duration  of  a  day’s  outing.  The  great  terminals 
are  centres  of  certainty  as  well  as  activity.  The 
outgoing  people  meet  at  an  exact  hour  of  the 
day;  the  incoming  are  expected  no  lees  punctu¬ 
ally  to  the  set  time.  We  know  when  our  depart¬ 
ing  set  out  from  the  station  or  the  shore ;  we 
also  know  when  to  look  for  them  as  they  step 
out  of  a  train  or  come  over  the  side  of  the 
steamship.  The  great  tides  of  movement  in  our 
busy  age  assume  a  rhythmic  precision  that  be¬ 
comes  a  fixed  factor  rather  than  a  variable  quan¬ 
tity,  and  when  there  is  interruption  the  jar  is 
like  a  clash  in  the  solar  system ;  the  wreck  of 
a  train  is  the  ruin  of  a  planet;  the  sinking  of  a 
steamship,  the  fall  of  a  star  from  heaven. 

From  New  York  to  Chicago  is  nearly  a  thou¬ 
sand  miles,  and  the  parallels  of  steel  make  it 
safe  all  the  way  with  the  certainty  of  transit  on 
time  that  several  times  a  day  is  fulfilled.  Over 
all  that  gleaming  line  one  may  look  at  almost 
any  hour  without  finding  a  single  flaw ;  the 
whole  way  he  may  fly  and  feel  no  disquieting 
jar.  The  very  perfectness  of  the  line  makes  the 
mysterious  fracture  of  it  the  more  fearful  in  its 
consequences;  the  completeness  of  the  system 
magnifies  a  single  imperfection.  That  little 
nick  in  the  fine  line  along  the  river  edge  shows 
up  to  us  like  a  fatal  wound  in  the  most  beauti¬ 
ful  body;  “not  so  wide  as  a  door,  nor  so  deep 
as  a  well’’  sighs  our  experienced  sense,  “yet 
’tis  enough  to  kill.’’  There  is  no  perfectness 
in  parte  that  can  secure  against  imperfectness  in 
any  one  part ;  no  strength  in  the  chain  beyond 
that  of  its  weakest  link.  Polish  the  surfaces 
and  scratches  show ;  cut  the  shell  and  the  stains 
come  out.  So  a  work  so  well  done  as  the  build¬ 
ing  of  a  railway  track  strong  and  secure  enough 
to  carry  the  Empire  State  express  at  a  speed  of 
seventy  miles  an  hour,  makes  a  fracture  that 
might  not  be  noticeable  on  ordinary  lines  as 
distinctly  dreadful  as  an  earthquake  shock  cr 
the  stern  shudderings  of  a  volcano.  The  one 
comfort  of  the  responsible  men  in  such  a  disas¬ 
ter  is  the  character  of  their  work  in  the  main 
which  renders  severe  criticism  and  popular  out¬ 
cry  inevitable.  When  a  good  man  falls  from  his 
place,  when  a  great  man  fails  at  a  crisis,  the 
incident  reverberates  through  all  the  sphere  of 
manhood ;  but  the  leaves  of  a  whole  summer 
come  down  with  no  outcry.  Here  on  the  lawn 
lie  to-day  the  glories  of  our  trees  through  the 
greens  of  growth  and  the  many  tinted  shades  of 
decay;  they  dropped  so  quietly  that  nobody 
heard ;  yet  the  failure  of  a  plan,  the  miscarriage 
of  a  letter,  the  distractions  of  a  sudden  illness, 
made  noticeable  commotion,  sometimes  memora¬ 
bly  sad. 

The  underlying  reason  is  a  principle  or  law  of 
estimating  disaster  which  we  must  never  neglect, 
which  it  is  always  foolish  to  ignore.  The  wreck 
that  touches  no  life  is  a  thing  to  be  considered 
mainly  for  its  tendency  in  that  direction.  The 
power  of  an  engine  to  draw  trains  with  high 
speed  implies  perfection  in  the  roadbed ;  the 
wrecking  of  a  splendid  machine  by  the  giving 
way  of  the  structure  over  which  it  runs  is  fail¬ 
ure  and  defeat  But  the  killing  of  the  engine 
driver,  of  the  man  who  fed  the  fires,  is  very 


much  more;  the  ruin  of  a  coach  is  only  a  shadow 
of  violence  done  to  the  passenger.  We  have  no 
measure  of  the  value  of  a  man ;  it  requires  the 
whole  majesty  of  the  Gospel  to  give  a  hint  as  to 
the  worth  of  a  human  soul.  It  is  a  legitimate 
lesson  of  a  wreck  that  leads  on  to  the  ultimate 
truth;  we  climb  out  of  a  chasm  in  the  track  to 
find  ourselves  face  to  face  not  only  with  the 
responsibilities  of  railway  managers,  but  with 
the  relations  of  man  to  man  and  man  to  his 
Maker.  Disaster  to  a  perfect  railway  is  possible 
because  human  skill  and  foresight  are  not  in¬ 
fallible  and  the  disaster  is  the  more  startling  as 
the  railway  is  distinguished  for  its  high  degree 
of  excellence  in  every  part  and  department.  The 
wreck  of  a  human  life  is  dreadful  for  similar 
reasons;  the  tremendous  expenditure  for  our 
sake,  the  vast  sagacity  and  forereach  of  provi¬ 
dence,  the  immensity  of  God’s  love  for  us  men, 
forbid  disaster  and  make  our  downfall  a  thing 
that  causes  heaven  to  cry  out. 

Whatever  was  the  cause  of  this  particular 
wreck,  the  consequences  remain.  We  watch  the 
burial  of  one  of  the  victims  as  we  write.  Was 
it  violence  done  to  good  work,  or  the  imper- 
fectness  of  some  part  of  the  work  itself  ?  We 
may  never  ktow.  But  when  we  see  the  fall  of 
manhood,  the  catastrophe  of  a  broken  character, 
we  hold  no  inquest  perhaps,  we  pass  no  sentence 
uncharitable  and  uncalled  for ;  but  we  think 
how  secretly  the  ways  of  life  are  undermined 
and  how  wantonly  men  expose  themselves  to  all 
the  horrors  of  a  wreck. 


We  call  attention  to  the  important  communi¬ 
cation  of  the  Rev.  R.  D.  Harlan  of  Rochester. 
As  our  readers  are  largely  aware,  the  Synod  of 
New  York  took  a  very  important  step  at  its 
recent  sessions  at  Utica,  shifting  the  whole  bur¬ 
den  of  its  weak  churches  to  its  own  shoulders ! 
and  this  at  short  notice,  for  the  new  policy  is 
to  begin  with  the  new  year,  now  lees  than  two 
months  distant.  The  article  is  somewhat 
lengthy,  but  the  situation  abundantly  warrants 
the  Rochester  pastor’s  full  presentation  of  it. 
Our  ministers  and  elders,  and  all  who  have  the 
welfare  of  the  Church  at  heart,  will  give  it 
attention.  It  should  be  remembered  that  not  a 
few  of  our  weak  churches  were  once  strong,  and 
have  a  worthy  history  to  perpetuate.  And  this 
new  departure  in  New  York  has  already  been 
well  tested.  To  the  Synod  of  New  Jersey  be¬ 
longs  the  honor  of  leadership,  and  the  setting  of 
a  fine  example  of  success  for  our  imitation. 


It  was  a  stirring  scene  last  week  when  Dr. 
Nansen,  escorted  by  the  venerable  President  of 
the  Geographical  Society,  Judge  Daly,  stepped 
upon  the  stage  of  Chickering  Hall,  and  the  large 
audience  rose  to  their  feet  to  give  him  an  en¬ 
thusiastic  welcome.  His  fine  physique  and 
manly  bearing  answered  to  all  one’s  ideal  of  the 
Arctic  hero,  even  to  the  manner  in  which  he 
expressed  his  thanks  and  appreciation  of  the 
honor  conferred  upon  him.  In  the  few  words  he 
spoke  of  his  voyage  and  explorations,  he  ex¬ 
pressed  great  confidence  that  the  North  Pole 
could  be  reached,  and  by  several  ways,  and 
although  he  knew  little  of  the  details  of  Mr. 
Peary’s  plans,  he  felt  sure  he  would  do  honor  to 
his  country  and  carry  the  Stars  and  Stripes 
further  North  than  they  had  been  with  their 
flag,  and  he  hoped  that  he  would  reach  the  pole 
itself.  A  graceful  allusion,  which  was  heartily 
returned  by  Lieutenant  Peary’s  warm  tribute 
to  the  Norwegian  explorer  which  was  heartily 
seconded  in  the  few  but  appreciative  words 
added  by  Captain  Brainerd.  We  are  delighted 
to  know  that  Dr.  Nansen  believes  Andr^  is  all 
right  He  thinks  he  is  sure  to  have  landed  in 
safety,  and  is  probably  now  in  winter  quarters, 
and  that  his  failure  to  return  at  the  present 
time  is  a  good  omen  rather  than  bad.  If  be  bad 
already  returned  it  would  have  been  to  report  a 
failure. 


The  New  York  Bible  Society  is  about  making 
its  seventy-th\rd  annual  report.  As  all  inter¬ 
ested  are  aware,  it  is  a  great,  silent  agency  for 
good,  and  never  more  so  than  at  the  present 
time.  Its  missionaries  are  daily  at  the  barge 
office,  meeting  immigrants  with  Bibles  and 
Testaments  in  twenty-four  different  languages ! 
A  house-to-house  visitation  is  also  carried  on, 
and  thus  it  is,  that  all  told  60,424  Bibles  and 
Testaments  have  been  distributed  by  this  venera¬ 
ble  Society  during  the  year  ending  with  Septem¬ 
ber  last.  The  Report  just  issued  may  be  had  at 
the  Bible  House.  And  it  is  well  to  mention 
here  that  the  second  Sunday  in  November  is 
recommence  to  a]l  our  city  churches  as  Bible 
Sunday,  when  it  will  be  in  order  for  pastors  to 
preach  on  the  Bible  and  Bible  Work. 

In  a  large  measure  there  will  be  a  fraudulent 
ballot  in  the  South  till  a  larger  percentage  of 
the  population  is  educated.  In  several  of  the 
Gulf  States  seventy-five  per  cent,  of  the  colored 
voters  cannot  read,  or  write.  So  long  as  this 
remains  true  there  will  not  bo  an  honest  ballot. 
Where  there  is  the  greatest  fraud  may  be  found 
the  greatest  ignorance — where  the  schools  rarely 
last  more  than  tfiree  months.  Fifty  dollars  sent 
to  Booker  T.  Washington,  Principal,  Tuskegee 
Normal  and  Industrial  Institute,  Tuskegee, 
Alabama,  will  educate  one  student  for  a  year, 
who,  when  educated  will  go  among  the  people 
and  show  them  how  to  extend  the  school  term 
from  three  months  to  six  or  seven  in  the  year. 

Dr.  George  Edward  Martin  of  the  First 
Church,  St.  Louis,  was  last  week  called,  and 
very  heartily,  to  succeed  the  late  Dr.  R.  H. 
Fulton  as  the  pastor  of  the  Northminster 
Church,  Philadelphia.  His  present  conspicu¬ 
ous  and  flourishing  charge  of  700  members — 
less  ten — is  very  united  in  him,  and  this  may 
well  be  for  Dr.  Martin  has  served  them  with 
rare  ability  and  faithfulness,  and  during  the 
exigencies  of  a  change  from  one  section  of  the 
city  to  another,  and  the  erection  of  a  fine  new 
church— such  an  one  as  well  becomes  the  oldest 
Protestant  organization  in  St.  Louis. 

The  fourth  annual  Convention  of  the  Open 
and  Institutional  Church  League  held  in  the 
Parish  House  of  the  First  Church,  Brooklyn, 
last  week,  proved  a  very  profitable  series  of 
meetings,  under  the  general  supervision  of  Dr. 
Thompson.  We  shall  find  space  for  a  satisfac¬ 
tory  notice  of  them  in  our  next  issue. 

Since  the  Postmaster- General  has  expressed 
his  desire  to  secure  the  establishment  of  postal 
savings-banks  during  this  administration,  Sena¬ 
tor  Mason  has  framed  a  bill  which  is  advocated 
by  many  of  the  Chicago  newspapers.  It  pro¬ 
vides  for  the  establishment  of  a  central  bank  at 
Washington,  with  certain  postoffices  as  branch 
banks  for  the  collection  and  repayment  of 
deposits.  Interest  on  deposits  will  be  paid  at 
the  rate  of  two  per  cent,  per  annum.  Deposits 
by  any  one  person  are  to  be  limited  to  $300  in 
one  year,  and  11,000  in  all.  Provision  is  made 
for  stamp  deposits  for  amounts  of  lees  than  tl. 
The  funds  accumulated  are  to  be  invested  in 
Government  bonds,  and,  when  those  shall  cease 
to  be  available,  in  bonds  of  States,  counties  and 
municipalities.  The  aim  of  the  bill  is  to  pro¬ 
vide  an  absolutely  safe  place  of  deposit  for  per¬ 
sons  of  small  means.  If  the  Government  pays  a 
lower  rate  of  interest  than  the  regular  savings 
banks,  the  system  will  not  interfere  with  their 
business;  besides,  savings  banks  ordinarily  do 
not  care  to  receive  dej^its  of  lees  than  a  dollar, 
which  is  what  the  Government  savings  banks 
are  designed  to  do.  Those  who  are  opposed  to 
the  scheme,  point  out  the  difficulty  in  investing 
the  funds,  because  there  will  not  be  a  sufficient 
supply  of  Government  bonds  available,  and  State 
and  municipal  bonds  are  not  as  sure  invest¬ 
ments  as  Government  bonds,  for  a  State  debt 
might  be  repudiated,  and  municipal  securities 
sometimes  shrink  in  value. 
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RET.  DANIEL  W.  POOR,  D.D. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Education  of  the 
Preebyterian  Church  in  the  U.  S.  A.,  on  Octo 
ber  25th,  1897,  the  following  paper  was  unani- 
moualy  adopted : 

The  Board  of  Rducation  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  hereby  enters  upon  its  records  a  testi¬ 
mony  of  its  high  regard  for  the  late  Rev.  Daniel 
W.  Poor,  D.D.,  who  for  seventeen  years  held 
with  ability  and  success  the  ofSce  of  Correspond¬ 
ing  Secretary  of  the  Board.  He  died  on  Mon- 
'ay,  October  11th,  1897,  in  the  80th  year  of  his 
age.  after  a  life  of  faithful  service  to  the  king¬ 
dom  of  God.  The  son  of  an  eminent  missionary, 
he  was  born  in  lillipally,  Ceylon,  August  21st, 
1818.  He  came  to  this  country  at  the  age  of 
12,  and  was  prepared  for  college  at  Hopkins 
Academy,  Hadley,  Massachusetts,  and  entered 
Amherst  College  in  1833,  and  Andover  Theologi¬ 
cal  Seminary  in  1837.  He  was  ordained  at  Fair 
haven,  Massachusetts,  March  1st,  1843,  and  re 
mained  pastor  there  until  1849.  In  June  of 
that  year  he  went  to  Newark,  New  Jersey,  and  j 
organized  the  High  Street  Presbyterian  Church, 
of  which  he  was  pastor  until  1869.  During  this 
period,  he  accomplished  a  great  work,  not  only  in 
his  own  pastorate  but  as  being  largely  instru¬ 
mental  in  building  up  German  Churches  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  Presbytery,  and  especially  in 
founding  the  German  Theological  Seminary 
now  at  Bloomfield,  New  Jersey.  His  scholarship 
was  fully  recognized  as  one  of  the  editors  of 
"Lange’s  Commentary.’’  In  1869  he  was  called 
to  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  at  Oakland, 
California,  and  continued  there  as  pastor  until 
1872,  when  he  accepted  the  professorship  of 
Ecclesiastical  History  and  Church  Government 
in  the  San  Francisco  Theological  Seminary,  fill¬ 
ing  the  chair  until  1876,  when  he  was  elected 
Corresponding  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Educa¬ 
tion  of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  He  retained 
that  position  until  189.3,  when  he  tendered  his 
resignation  on  account  of  failing  health.  The 
Board  requested  him  to'act  as  assistant  to  the 
new  Corresponding  Secretary,  as  a  token  of  their 
appreciation. 

Under  hie  judicious  administration,  the  Board 
of  Education  enjoyed  a  period  of  prosperity. 
His  extensive  learning,  his  large  experience 
with  young  men,  hie  interviews  with  professors 
and  students,  his  happy  faculty  of  address  before 
the  courts  of  the  church,  his  ability  in  the  pul 
pit,  and  his  pleasant,  genial  spirit,  gave  him 
power  and  success  in  promoting  the  cause  of 
ministerial  education.  He  possessed  a  vigorous 
intellect,  mature  judgment,  sound  learning,  ar¬ 
dent  piety,  great  zeal,  a  spirit  of  hopeful  energy, 
and  kindly  address.  He  had  power  both  in  the 
pulpit  and  on  the  platform,  knowing  how  to 
plead  hie  cause  with  skill  and  effectiveness.  He 
gave  evidence  of  abundant  executive  power,  and 
had  a  profound  love  for  young  men. 

We  recall  with  pleasure  his  genial  companion¬ 
ship,  his  conversational  power,  his  kind  spirit, 
hie  perennial  humor,  and  hie  earnest  enthusiasm 
for  his  work.  We  are  grateful  to  God  for  the 
long  years  of  eminent  usefulness  which  He  was 
pleased  to  give  Hie  servant;  and  though  we  shall 
see  hie  face  no  more,  yet  we  rejoice  that  there 
has  come  to  him  the  gracious  reward  of  faithful 
service,  and  that  he  has  entered  into  the  joy  of 
his  Lord.  George  D.  Baker, 

Edward  B.  Hodge, 
James  M.  Crowell. 

_ Committee. 

A  leafiet  “Call  to  Prayer,’’  is  being  circulated, 
signed  by  some  fifteen  of  our  city  ministers. 
Dr.  John  Hall  and  others  of  several  denomina¬ 
tions  naming  Wednesday,  November  lOtb,  "as 
a  day  of  prayer  and  exposition  of  Scripture 
concerning  prayer.’’  It  is  proposed  to  assemble 
in  Cooper  Union  Hall,  and  spend  the  time  from 
2  P.M.  to  5  P.  M.  Pastors  and  churches  all 
over  the  United  States  are  respectfully  asked  to 
observe  the  same  time,  and  in  the  same  way. 


NEW  YORK’S  NEW  DEPARTURE. 

By  Rev.  Richard  D.  Harlan. 

The  new  "Plan  for  Synodical  Missions,’’ 
adopted  at  the  recent  meeting  of  the  Synod  of 
New  York  proceeded  not  upon  a  “theory’’ — but 
a  "condition,’’  as  revealed  by  the  following  sta 
tistics  for  this  Synod,  for  1896-1897,  showing  the 
receipti  for  ''llome  Missions”  through  the  reg¬ 
ular  offerings  taken  in  the  Churches  (as  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  the  money  given  by  the  Wom¬ 
en’s  and  Young  People’s  Societies  and  the 
Sunday-Schools)  and  of  expenditures  by  the 
national  Board,  for  ”New  York  Synodical  Mis¬ 
sions.”  The  first  column  shows  what  the 
Churches  in  each  Presbytery  gave  nominally  for 
"Home  Missions;’’  the  second  column  shows 
what  each  Presbytery  took  back  for  work  among 
its  own  weak  churches,  though  that  phrase 
"took  back’’  should  be  modified  to  this  extent: 
399  churches,  out  of  a  total  of  805  in  the  entire 
State,  did  give  last  year  $7,879  specifically  to  the 
“New  York  SynoJical  Aid  Fund,’’  which  has 
been  administered  by  the  National  Home  Board 
for  the  work  in  New  York  State.  That  17,879 
enters'into  the  total  $31,669  “received’’  by  the 
New  York  Synod  for  its  own  work.  But  the 
balance  needed,  $23,790,  was  withdrawn  from 
what  was  nominally  the  “Home  Mission” 
funds.  This  was,  of  course,  perfectly  honorable 
to  all  parties  concerned ;  tor  New  York  State  has 
not  pretended  or  undertaken  to  take  entire  care 
of  its  weak  churches  by  raising  money  specifi¬ 
cally  for  that  purpose ;  but  she  has  avowedly, 
with  the  exception  above  noted,  lumped  in  her 
own  "Synodical  Missions’’  as  a  part  of  national 
"Home  Missions.’’  But  here  is  the  "condi¬ 
tion’’  that  "confronts’’  us: 

"Home  Missions’’  receipts  (from  Church 
offerings)  and  "Synodical  Missions’’  expendi¬ 
tures  in  New  York  Synod,  1896-1897  : 


Albany . 

Binghamton. 

Boston . 

Brooklyn _ 

Buffalo . 

Cayuga  . 

Champlain  .. 
Chemung .... 
Columbia  .... 

Genesee . 

Geneva  . 

Hudson . 

Ixing  IsLnd. 

Byons . 

Nassau . 

New  York  ... 

Nia^ram . 

North  River. 

Otsego . 

Rochester  . . . . 
St  Lawrence 

Steuben . 

Syracuse . 

Tmy . 

Utica . 

Westchester  . 


Gave.  Received. 


$5,491 

1,685 

1,932 

1,268 

1,087 

5,720 

12.1.31 

1,075 

2,952 

2,015 

2.207 

418 

356 

1,015 

818 

m 

677 

937 

520 

412 

2.241 

431 

1.929 

79:1 

1,917 

Nothing 

358 

609 

1,047 

900 

33,882 

*4.033 

(KW 

150 

1,60) 

175 

1.065 

787 

3,662 

1,327 

1,709 

891 

788 

881 

1.238 

1,056 

4.786 

1,240 

1,.538 

1.063 

4,589 

243 

$91,194 

$31,669 

•This  amount  “received”  by  New  Y’ork  Presbytery 
was  not  for  the  ordinary  work  of  “Church  Extension  ” 
in  New  York  City,  but  was  spent  by  the  Board  itself  on 
certain  exceptional  foreign  populations  in  that  city. 


For  the  information  of  the  writer’s  own  Pres¬ 
bytery  this  table  has  been  summarized  and 
brought  home  as  follows : 


OFFERINGS  FOR  “HOME  MISSIONS”  AND', “SYN¬ 
ODICAL  AID”  FROM  NEW  YORK  SYNOD  FOB 
1896-1897. 

(Individual  gifts  and  legacies  omitted.) 

Offerings  made  definitely  to  New  Y'ork  “  Syn¬ 
odical  Aid  Fund.”  admini-tered  by  Home 

B^rd  for  work  in  this  State . $7,879  (A) 

(I'hurchea  contributing,  399;  total  number  of  churchrs 
in  Synod.  855.) 

Total  receipts  for  general  “Home  Missions,”  $167,483, 
from  following  sources; 

(a)  Women's  societies,  Sunday-schools  and  Young 

People’s  societies . ri6,289 

(b)  Cmurch  offerings . $91,194 

Spent  by  Board  on  weak  churches  in 

New  York  Synod .  23.790  (B) 

Net  amount  for  “  Home  Missions  ”  from 
Church  offerings .  67,404 

SOURCES  or  MONET  SPENT  ON  WEAK  CHURCHES  IN 
NEW  TORE  SYNOD,  VIZ.: 

(Contributed  definitely  for  “  Synodical  Aid  ”  (A)  . .  $7,879 
Withdrawn  from  general  “  Home  Missions  ”  offer¬ 


ings  (B) .  23,790 

Total  amount  in  New  York  Synod . $31,669 


STATISTICS  AS  TO  ROCHESTER  PRRSBTTERT. 

Total  nomical  ehuroh  offerings  for  “Home  Mis- 

sions” .  $3,662 

Less— (a)  Amount  withdrawn  from  Board  for 
weak  churches  in  Rochester  Pres¬ 
bytery . $1,827 

(b)  For  similar  work  in  other  Presby. 
teries  of  New  York  (approximate 

estissate) .  fS35 

- $1,862 


Net  balance  of  our  church  offerings  to  ^  ^ 
“Home  Missions,”  about .  $1.80(> 


A  similar  table  could  easily  be  made  for  any 
other  Presbytery  by  remembering  that  about  one- 
fourth  of  the  Church  offerings  for  “Home  Mis¬ 
sions’’  last  year  were  withdrawn  for  use  in  our 
"Synodical  Missions.’’  It  may  be  said,  there¬ 
fore,  of  the  money  given  for  "Home  Missions’’ 
by  the  Women,  the  Sunday-Schools,  and  Young 
People’s  Societies,  that  it  all  goes  to  "Home 
Missions’’  as  that  term  is  popularly  understood. 

In  the  hope  of  facilitating  the  study  and 
prompt  grasping  of  the  new  Plan  by  his  own 
Presbytery,  the  writer  of  this  article,  who  hap¬ 
pens  to  be  a  member  of  the  Synod’s  Committee 
which  drew  it  up,  made  a  brief  summary  of  its 
main  features.  He  ventures  to  print  it  here,  in  a 
form  which  he  trusts  may  save  hie  brethren  some 
little  time  and  trouble  in  their  efforts  to  make 
it  clear  to  their  Sessions  and  Congregations: 

I.  Its  underlying  principle  is  the  absolute 
separation  of  ” Presbyterial  and  Synodical  Mis¬ 
sions”  from  ”Home  Missions.”  It  proposes 
that  we  no  longer,  as  is  the  case  at  present, 
withdraw  for  use  in  the  rich  Empire  State,  one- 
fourth  of  the  amount  given  in  the  Church  offer¬ 
ings  in  New  York  State  for  ”Home  Missions,” 
offerings  made  largely  in  response  to  urgent 
appeals  in  behalf  of  the  more  critical  work  car¬ 
ried  on  by  our  Board  in  the  great  West,  with  its 
"dissolving  chances’’  and  the  rapid  "consolida¬ 
tion  of  national  character.’’  On  the  new  plan 
we  would  with  business-like  frankness  appeal  to 
the  people  to  give  directly  to  the  specific  objects 
for  which  their  money  is  actually  to  be  spent, 
whether  it  be  for  “Presbyterial  and  Synodical 
Missions’’  or  for  "Home  Missions,’’  as  the  lat¬ 
ter  term  is  popularly  and  properly  understood. 

II.  In  carrying  out  this  principle,  the  general 
method  of  the  new  plan  is  to  preserve  "the 
autonomy  of  the  Presbytery  and  Synod  within 
their  respective  constitutional  limits, ’’at  the 
same  time  encouraging  "the  two  to  work  con¬ 
jointly,’’  and  causing  "the  latter  to  supplement 
the  efforts  of  the  former. ’’ 

(a)  It  makes  each  Presbytery  responsible  for 
the  work  for  weak  churches  within  its  own 
bounds,  and  provides  that  the  work  of  the  Syn¬ 
odical  Superintendent  be  done  in  each  Presby¬ 
tery  in  constant  cooperation  with  the  Presby¬ 
terial  Committee. 

(b)  Carrying  out  the  principle  that  the  strong 
should  bear  the  burden  of  the  weak,  it  empha¬ 
sizes  the  solidarity  of  the  work  throughout  the 
Synod  and  insures  against  any  neglect  of  the 
weak  churches  in  the  weaker  Presbyteries,  by 
having  a  general  Superintendent  of  "Synodical 
Missions,’’  a  kind  of  Synodical  Bishop,  who 
shall  have  some  care  of  the  weak  churches 
throughout  the  State,  and,  most  vital  of  ull,  a 
common  "Synodical  Missions’  ’’  treasury,  to 
which  each  church  in  the  State  is  to  contribute 
according  to  its  financial  strength,  and  from 
which  each  aid  receiving  church  shall  draw  in 
proportion  to  its  needs,  in  the  manner  detailed 
below. 

III.  Its  main  details  may  be  thus  summarized  : 

A.  The  Presbytery’s  Part  of  the  Work. 

(1)  Where  possible,  each  Presbytery  is  to  try 
to  group,  under  one  Pastor,  contiguous  churches 
receiving  aid  from  the  "Synodical  Missions’’ 
fund,  especially  when  there  is  no  near  prospect 
of  their  attaining  self-support.  Each  aid  receiv- 
ing  churcdi,  except  in  extraordinary  cases,  is  to 
(xmtribute  to  the  salary  of  the  Pastor  an  amount 
equal  to  an  average  of  not  less  than  $6.50  per 
1  Continued  on  page  V7. 
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A  PLEA  FOR  JUDICIAL  PROPRIETY. 

By  Rev.  R.  M.  Patterson,  LL.D. 

The  writer  does  not  suppose  that  any  who 
know  him  can  misunderstand  his  position  on 
any  phase  of  the  temperance  question.  He  is 
radical  and  unqualified  in  maintaining  that 
total  abstinence  from  all  intoxicants  is  the  duty 
of  the  individual,  and  the  prohibition  of  their 
manufacture  and  sale  the  duty  of  the  State ;  and 
that  the  apparent  self-contradictions  of  the  Bible 
on  these  points  are  solved  by  the  intoxicating 
and  non-intoxicating  wine  facts.  But  unequivo¬ 
cal  as  he  thus  is,  he  holds  to  another  funda¬ 
mental  truth  which  causes  him  to  sympathize 
with  Prof.  Charles  W.  Shields  of  Princeton  in 
his  protest  against  “the  unjust,  unconstitutional 
and  defamatory  action”  concerning  him  of  some 
Presbyteries  in  our  church.  And  that  truth  is 
that  no  man  should  be  condemned  by  any  judi¬ 
catory  to  which  he  is  not  amenable,  and  without 
a  hearing,  and  on  newspaper,  ex  parte  reports. 

I  may  personally  believe  (as  I  do)  that  Pro 
feseor  Shields,  and  the  other  gentlemen  who  are 
included  with  him,  did  a  wrong,  and  an  act 
to  the  great  detriment  of  their  University,  in 
signing  the  license  application.  As  the  news¬ 
papers  state  the  case  I  may  form  my  individual 
judgment ;  but  it  would  be  a  very  different 
thing  for  me  and  those  with  whom  I  am  associ¬ 
ated  in  a  church  court  to  put  on  the  records  of 
that  body  a  solemn  sentence  or  resolution  con¬ 
demning  them  by  name,  or  by  a  description  of 
their  official  position.  They  are  not  amenable 
to  us.  We  may,  as  a  judicatory,  declare  that  it 
is  wrong  and  a  disciplinable  act,  to  sign  a  liquor 
license  application;  and  if  any  of  our  own  min¬ 
isters  or  members  sign  one,  we  may  deal  with 
them  in  a  judicial  way ;  but  we  have  no  right  to 
put  on  our  records  a  condemnation  of  a  member 
of  another  Presbytery,  and  that,  too,  without  a 
hearing  of  any  kind  at  our  bar,  and  so  without 
knowing  what  defense  he  would  make.  Those 
who  think  the  act  should  be  dealt  with  should 
go  to  the  Presbytery  to  which  the  alleged 
offender  belongs.  An  individual  out  of  the 
Presbytery,  or  another  Presbytery,  may  do  that. 
But  whatever  is  done  should  not  be  done  in  vio¬ 
lation  of  one  of  the  first  principles  of  right. 

What  would  be  thought  if  a  civil  court  in 
Kansas  should  put  on  its  records  a  condemna¬ 
tion,  on  newspaper  reports,  of  one  of  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  judges  by  name,  because  of  some  de¬ 
cision  he  had  made,  or  worse  still  because  of 
something  he  had  done  off  the  bench  ?  Shall 
ecclesiastical  judges  be  less  observant  of  pro¬ 
priety  than  civil  ? 

It  is  no  light  matter  for  a  Presbytery  to  con¬ 
demn  a  minister  and  reflect  on  a  grand  old  Uni¬ 
versity.  If  done,  it  should  be  according  to  the 
strictest  rules  of  judicial  procedure. 

The  writer  has  sometimes  thought,  (and  yet  he 
would  not  in  Presbytery  say  so,  nor  vote  for  a 
resolution  saying  so, )  that  the  liturgical  views 
of  the  learned  and  genial  Princeton  Professor 
would  make  him  more  at  home  in  the  Episcopal 
Church;  but  he  will  regret  if  the  report  be  true 
that  he  will  sever  his  connection  with  our 
Church  because  of  these  Presbyterial  proceedings 
on  the  license  matter. 

It  fell  to  the  lot  of  the  writer  very  early  in 
hie  ministry  to  have  a  newspaper  discussion 
with  the  venerable  President  McLean  on  the 
Wine  Question.  In  beginning  his  reply,  the 
President  kindly  remarked  that  if  all  who  dis¬ 
cussed  the  temperance  question  were  to  do  it  in 
the  mode  and  temper  with  which  the  writer  had 
done,  nothing  but  good  could  result  from  the 
controversy :  and  the  discussion  resulted  in  a 
warm  personal  friendship,  notwithstanding  in¬ 
tense  mutual  opposition  on  the  question.  In 
that  spirit  the  writer  has  always  tried  to  deal 


with  the  whole  matter.  And  in  that  spirit  he 
would  address  those  who  agree  with  him  in  his 
radical  views.  They  have  become  on  this  great 
moral  issue  the  dominant  party  in  the  church. 
They  can  do  now,  what  thirty  years  ago  they 
could  not  have  done — pass  in  our  Presbyteries, 
Synods,  and  Assembly,  any  resolution  they 
please.  Their  very  strength  imposes  upon  them 
the  greater  obligation  to  be  charitable  in  deal¬ 
ing  with  those  who  are  in  the  University,  which 
still  embraces  some  of  our  best  and  most  learned 
men ;  and  also  to  be  careful  to  adhere  to  the 
strictest  rules  of  right  and  propriety  in  all  that 
they  do. 

The  writer  may  add  that  he  was  consulted  as 
to  the  propriety  of  his  Presbytery  taking  action 
on  the  Princeton  matter.  Under  the  views  that 
he  has  expressed  in  this  article,  he  discounte¬ 
nanced  and  prevented  the  introduction  of  a  reso¬ 
lution  of  censure. 

CONTEMPORARY  HISTORY. 

By  Rev.  Franklin  B.  Dwight. 

^I  have  just  laid  down  a  book  which,  despite 
some  defects  both  in  style  and  arrangement,  is 
an  excellent  example  of  the  difficult  art  of  writ 
ing  contemporary  history,  the  third  and  last 
volume  of  Mr.  Justin  McCarthy’s  “History  of 
our  own  Times.  ” 

Though  himself  a  strong  partisan,  having  been 
for  years  a  leader  of  the  Irish  Nationalist  party 
ill  the  House  of  Commons,  Mr.  McCarthy  is 
remarkably  successful  in  laying  aside  prejudice 
and  in  writing  with  impartial  justice  of  the 
men  who  have  been  his  foes  as  well  as  his  friends 
in  political  life.  Of  course  it  is  but  natural 
that  be  should  grow  eloquent  as  he  describes  the 
trials  and  triumphs  of  the  Irish  Home  Rule 
movement,  but  he  has  words  of  praise  for  Lord 
Beaconsfield,  as  well  as  words  of  criticism  for 
Mr.  Parnell. 

Following  Qreen  and  Macaulay,  Justin  Mc¬ 
Carthy  writes  the  history  of  the  English  people. 
While  truly  loyal  to  the  Queen  and  always  most 
respectful  to  the  Royal  family,  he  deals  princi¬ 
pally  with  the  great  legislative  movements  and 
with  the  lives  and  characters  of  the  men,  and 
women,  too,  who  have  made  England  what  it 
is.  Science,  art,  literature  as  exemplified  in 
the  lives  and  works  of  Darwin,  Lord  Leighton, 
and  the  host  of  writers  in  prose  and  verse  who 
have  given  lustre  to  the  Victorian  era  are  all 
discussed  in  their  place.  But  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  feature  of  the  book  is  its  recognition  of  the 
power  of  moral  forces  in  controlling  the  acts  of 
the  greatest  statesmen  and  in  shaping  the  his¬ 
tory  of  nations.  This  is  strikingly  shown  in  the 
career  of  John  Bright,  as  pictured  in  this  his 
tory.  It  comes  out  in  his  opposition  to  the  once 
popular,  but  now  generally  regretted  Crimean 
War,  in  his  noble  attitude,  toward  the  Northern 
States  during  our  Civil  War,  but  most  clearly 
of  all  in  his  resignation  from  the  Cabinet,  at 
the  time  of  the  war  in  Egypt,  because,  as  he 
said,  of  “a  disagreement  to  a  large  extent 
founded  on  principle.”  When  speaking  in  the 
House  of  Commons  on  this  occasion,  Mr.  Bright 
declared  that  “The  moral  law  is  intended  not 
only  for  individual  life,  but  for  the  life  and 
practice  of  States  in  their  dealings  with  one 
another.  ...  I  asked  my  calm  judgment  and 
my  conscience  what  was  the  part  I  ought  to 
take.  They  pointed  it  out  to  me,  as  I  think, 
with  an  unerring  finger,  and  I  am  endeavoring 
to  follow  it.  ’  ’  These  are  grand  words,  and  may 
well  be  read  and  pondered  by  all  who  are  taking 
part  in  public  affairs  in  our  own  country. 

Mr.  Gladstone's  course  in  opposing  the  annexa¬ 
tion  of  the  Transvaal,  in  denouncing  the  Arme¬ 
nian  massacres,  and  in  his  untiring  efforts  for 
the  better  government  of  Ireland,  even  though 


these  efforts,  at  the  last,  compelled  him  to  part 
company  with  life  long  friends,  are  further  ex¬ 
amples  of  this  principle.  In  fact  it  may  be 
said  that  Mr.  Gladstone’s  whole  career  presents 
the  picture  of  a  great  statesman,  who  is  in  pub¬ 
lic  life,  not  “for  fame,  ”  as  Disraeli  is  said  to 
have  declared  himself  to  be,  but  with  the  noble 
purpose  of  serving  his  country  and  serving  the 
world. 

Twenty  years  ago,  when  I  first  visited  Eng¬ 
land,  the  whole  nation  was  greatly  moved  by 
Mr.  Gladstone’s  burning  words  on  the  Bulgarian 
atrocities.  These  words  had  a  great  effect. 
Bulgaria,  once  a  persecuted  province,  is  now,  to 
quote  the  words  of  Mr.  McCarthy  in  his  Glad¬ 
stone  articles  in  The  Outlook,  “is  now  a  well 
ordered  and  a  prosperous  State,”  and  “no  influ¬ 
ence,”  he  adds,  “had  a  greater  power  that  way 
than  the  position  taken  up  by  Mr.  Gladstone  as 
the  leader  of  the  agitation  in  England.  ” 

I  well  remember  the  face  of  Lord  Beaconsfleld, 
who  wag  then  Prime  Minister,  as  I  saw  him 
sitting,  calm  and  sphinx-like^  on  the  right  of 
the  Lord  Chancellor,  during  a  debate  in  the 
House  of  Lords.  When  I  next  visited  England, 
seven  years  later,  his  “dazzling  career”  had 
passed  into  history,  and  a  marble  statue  in  the 
Statesmen’s  corner  of  Westminster  Abbey,  of  a 
British  peer  in  his  oflficial  robes,  bore  the  sim¬ 
ple  inscription,  “Benjamin  Disraeli,  Earl  of 
Beaconsfield,  Twice  Prime  Minister.” 

On  another  occasion,  some  years  later,  I  was 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  when  Charles  Stew¬ 
art  Parnell  made  one  of  hie  notable  speeches 
against  the  Irish  Land  Act  of  Lord  Salisbury’s 
Conservative  Government.  He  was  a  cool, 
quiet,  dignified  speaker,  and  was  listened  to  by 
the  House  with  respectful  attention.  But  the 
most  interesting  feature  of  the  scene  that  day 
was  Mr.  Gladstone’s  attitude,  as  he  sat  on  the 
front  opposition  bench,  turning  half  around  so 
as  to  look  toward  Mr.  Parnell,  his  white  hair 
and  aged  face  marking  him  as  the  Nestor  of  the 
House,  while  the  attentive  expression  of  his 
noble  countenance  and  his  hand,  raised  to  his 
ear,  showed  him  the  earnest  statesman  that  he 
always  was. 

Another  chapter  in  this  history  which  illus¬ 
trates  the  growth  of  moral  power  in  the  inter¬ 
course  of  nations  is  that  which  treats  of  the 
Arbitration  Treaty.  “That  the  representatives 
of  a  great  empire.”  says  our  author,  “and  a 
great  republic  should  have  been  authorized  to 
agree  on  an  arrangement  for  such  a  purpose  is 
an  event*  of  which  ail  civilized  States  in  the 
world  will  have  to  take  account.”  And  he  fur¬ 
ther  declares,  “that  it  is  impossible  to  suppose 
that  the  spirit  of  the  proposed  agreement  will 
not  carry  a  wholesome  contagion  with  it  to  all 
the  great  States.” 

Mr.  McCarthy  understands  perfectly  the  true 
feeling  in  this  country  with  regard  to  the  Treaty. 
He  alludes  to  the  opposition  which  it  encoun¬ 
tered  in  the  Senate  and  admits  the  fact,  that 
“there  is  still  in  the  United  States  a  considera¬ 
ble  mass  of  the  population  among  whom,  after 
all  that  has  come  and  gone,  a  lingering  dislike 
of  Great  Britain  remains.”  But  he  adds,  “no 
such  feeling  exists  among  the  largest  proportion 
of  the  American  population,”  a  statement  which 
we  may  well  be  gratified  to  bear  from  a  British 
Commoner  after  all  the  foolish  “bluster”  of  a 
certain  section  of  the  American  press,  to  which 
we  were  treated  some  months  ago. 

Mr.  McCarthy  predicts  the  ultimate  and  cer¬ 
tain  success  of  the  principle  embodied  in  the 
Treaty.  Certainly  a  careful  perusal  of  this  vol¬ 
ume,  with  its  narrative  of  wars  and  rumors  of 
wars  in  various  parts  of  the  world-wide  empire 
of  Britain,  wars,  some  of  which,  the  author 
plainly  condemns,  may  well  make  one  hope  for 
the  day  when  the  principles  of  arbitration  sha  1 
be  fully  established,  and  when  “nation  shall  not 
lift  up  a  sword  against  nation,  neither  shall  they 
learn  war  any  more.” 
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THE  SOCIAL  EQUATION. 

The  dictum  of  our  American  Declaration— 
“All  men  are  created  equal” — ia,  in  all  history, 
one  of  the  sublimest  expressions  of  human 
thought.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  origin 
of  this  idea — equality — or  by  what  logical  or 
historical  process  it  was  evolved  in  human  con¬ 
sciousness,  yet  has  Jefferson  given  to  it  the 
most  simple,  and  also  the  most  comprehensive 
statement.  Not  alone  the  fact  of  equality — 
that  had  been  more  or  lees  clearly  perceived  by 
many  others  long  before — but  the  fact  and  the 
reason  of  it  are  here  so  linked  that  in  five  words 
we  have  an  epitome  cf  social  science.  All  men 
are  created  equal.  No  accident  of  birth,  no 
circumstances  of  environment,  no  advantages  of 
education,  no  hereditary  or  acquired  ability, 
no  prestige  of  success  in  war  or  in  trade,  no 
grant  of  Magna  Charta  from  an  unwilling 
King,  no  blood  bought  victories  of  patriotic 
arms,  no  constitutions  framed  by  the  popular 
will,  no  emancipation  proclamations  by  Czar  or 
Lincoln  can  confer  upon  men  equality.  It  is  a 
divine  gift,  the  gift  of  the  Creator  to  the  cre¬ 
ated.  The  problem  of  our  age  is  to  translate 
into  terms  of  human  conduct,  and  so  to  actualize 
in  human  society,  this  divine  equation — all  men 
are  equal. 

At  first  thought  we  do  not  take  in  the  full  im¬ 
port  of  this.  Equality  is  a  word  we  use  so 
often.  It  is  our  constant  boast  that  under  our 
Constitution  there  are  no  privileged  classes, 
that  our  laws  are  no  respectors  of  persons. 
The  humblest  citizen  may  reach  the  highest 
place.  The  temples  of  justice  invite  alike  the 
small  and  the  great.  In  all  public  places,  the 
children  of  toil  jostle  against  the  crowned  favor¬ 
ite  of  wealth  and  fashion.  And  yet  of  practical 
equality  we  have  very  little.  At  the  ballot  box, 
it  is  true,  every  man  counts  one,  but  elsewhere 
the  lines  of  cleavage  are  sharply  drawn,  and  the 
untitled  aristocrat  appears  in  every  field  of 
vision.  Success  is  the  titular  deity  of  the 
American  people,  and  he  who  wins  in  some 
great  endeavor,  physical,  mental,  commercial, 
political,  wears  the  laurel.  In  the  common  talk 
of  the  street,  in  the  public  press,  on  the  plat¬ 
form,  in  the  Senate,  in  the  school,  and  some¬ 
times,  we  fear,  even  in  the  pulpit,  we  do  homage 
to  those  who  in  the  race  of  life  have  outrun  all 
competitors.  Thus  we  have  “honor  men”  in 
the  university.  Merchant  princes  in  commerce, 
bosses  in  politics,  LL.D.’b  in  theology.  It  is 
not  wrong  to  honor  those  who,  by  honest  effort, 
have  proved  themselves  worthy,  but  the  danger 
is  lest  we  forget  those  who  are  left  behind.  The 
divine  equality  takes  no  account  of  failure  or 
succesa  Indeed,  it  crowns  the  vanquished. 
“The  last  shall  be  first,”  is  the  order  of  award. 
If  we  would  arrange  society  in  harmony  with 
the  Creator’s  plan,  we  must  make  every  man  a 
brother  indeed.  We  must  count  every  effort  of 
equal  value:  every  life  of  infinite  importance. 
We  must  reverse  the  order  of  rank.  He  that  is 
chiefest  of  all  shall  be  servant  of  all.  The 
millionaire  and  the  beggar  must  exchange  places, 
since  the  humility  of  the  one  outweighs,  in  the 
heavenly  balances,  the  gold  of  the  other.  The 
ignorant  and  the  wise  must  alike  sit  as  learners 
at  the  Master’s  feet. 

Of  course,  such  a  revolution  in  society  is  not 
to  be  achieved  all  at  once  by  force  of  law.  We 
need  first  of  all,  and  most  important  of  all,  new 
ideals  of  life,  of  its  meanings,  and  of  its  issues. 
We  must  centre  our  thought  upon  the  man — the 
constant  factor  in  society — not  upon  his  achieve¬ 
ments.  Created  'equal,  we  should  so  arrange 
society  tnat  in  this^little  span  called  life,  the 
lines  will  still  run  parallel  until  they  blend  in 
the  infinity  beyond. 

It  has  been  said,  this  will'paralyze  effort; 
since  if  all  achievements  be  of  equal  worth,  who 
will  strive  to  achieve  ?  But  not  so,  rather 
hereby  is  effort  transfigured.  Thus  may  we 

liminate  selfishness.  This  is  both  the  essence 


and  the  substance  of  Christian  Socialism — a 
society  wherein  every  individual  achievement  is 
consecrated,  not  to  the  glory  of  the  doer,  but  to 
the  good  of  all.  Thus  the  prince  and  the  peas¬ 
ant,  the  employer  and  the  employed,  stand  once 
more  side  by  side,  as  they  came  from  the  Crea¬ 
tor’s  hand — equal.  J.  Q.  Osbornk. 

Port  Byron,  Ini.. 

DEATH  OF  BEY.  JOHN  WAU6H. 

Which  Occurred  at  Cohocton,  M.  T.,  Oct.  ZO,  1897. 

The  departure  of  this  honored  servant  of  Uod 
which  occurred  at  Cohocton,  New  York,  Octo¬ 
ber  20th,  1897,  brought  to  an  end  a  long  and 
useful  life.  He  was  born  in  Carlisle,  England, 
March  31st,  1814.  and  came  to  this  countrv  with 
his  parents,  who  settled  in  Boston  in  1819,  and 
later  removed  to  Pawtucket,  Rhode  Island, 
naving  tne  ministry  in  view,  he  took  a  partial 
course  at  Brown  University.  He  preached 
first  at  Mt  Hope,  Orange  County,  for  eight 
months,  and  was  ordained  in  July,  1840.  From 
July,  1841,  to  July,  1855,  he  was  pastor  at 
Saquoit;  from  July,  1855,  to  September,  1869, 
be  was  pastor  at  Canton ;  from  September,  1869, 
to  September,  1878,  he  was  pastor  at  Carthage, 
and  from  September,  1878,  to  September,  1893, 
he  was  pastor  at  Cohocton.  Included  in  these 
statistics  is  an  unbroken  ministry  of  fifty-three 
years,  in  the  State  of  New  York.  In  1890  was 
celebrated  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  his  ordina¬ 
tion,  an  event  of  marked  interest,  at  which  his 
many  friends  from  far  and  wide  delighted  to 
bear  witness  to  his  marked  ability  and  faithful¬ 
ness. 

He  was  married  to  Miss  Charlotte  Rogers  in 
1842.”  Mrs.  Waugh,  in  broken  health,  survives, 
as  also  three  sons,  J.  Leonard  Waugh  of  Cohoc¬ 
ton,  Theodore  R.  Waugh,  now  of  St.  Albans, 
Vermont,  and  Rev.  Arthur  J.  Waugh  of  Phelps, 
New  Yom,  and  a  daughter,  Mrs.  Thomas  B. 
Fowler  of  Cohocton,  New  York. 

The  deceased  was  honored  with  'the  degree  of 
A.M.  from  Hamilton  College,  in  1852.  The 
writer  first  met  him  when,  at  bis  own  ordination 
at  Brasher  Falls,  Mr.  Waugh  gave  the  charge  to 
the  people,  and  since  that  time  he  has  been  a  co- 
Presbyter  for  many  years,  and  has  held  him  in 
increasing  honor  for  his  ability  and  fervent 
piety.  He  was  greatly  beloved  in  St.  Lawrence 
County,  where  he  was  a  marked  speaker  in  the 
Anniversaries  held  annually.  In  Presbyterial 
popular  meetings  he  was  beard  with  interest, 
and  he  excelled  in  addresses  in  Sunday-school 
meetings.  His  scholarship  took  a  wide  range, 
and  he  was  uncommonly  well  informed  in  Eng¬ 
lish  Literature  and  History,  and  in  knowledge 
of  Church  History  be  had  few  equals.  He  was  a 
great  reader  and  lived  much  in  the  realms  of 
thought,  yet  was  awake  to  current  events,  and 
alive  to  all  reforms,  and  took  an  active  part  in 
the  anti -slavery  and  temperance  reforms.  He 
was  a  strong  believer  in  the  Covenant  and  said 
much  on  the  obligations  and  privilege  of  parents. 
He  was  also  a  frequent  writer  for  the  press  and 
was  well  known  through  hie  writings  for  The 
Evangelist  and  the  Tract  Soc'iety.  All  hie  writ¬ 
ings  showed  literary  skill,  and  were  of  a  high 
spiritual  tone.  Hie  preaching  was  marked  by 
earnestness,  fervency  of  spirit,  and  knowledge 
of  Scripture,  and  was  instructive  and  convincing 
He  was,  in  all  hie  ministry,  a  great  believer  in 
revivals  and  few  ministers  were  more  given  to 
their  promotion.  Like  Paul  he  knew  nothing 
but  Christ  and  Him  crucified.  He  was  some¬ 
times  called  absent-minded,  because  hie  mind 
was  so  wholly  absorbed  by  this  one  theme. 
He  was  a  thinker  and  a  preacher,  and  a  book¬ 
man  whose  life  was  Christocentric ;  and  all  who 
knew  him  saw  in  him  the  Christ  mind  and  like¬ 
ness.  He  was  a  delightful  conversationalist  to 
all  who  were  like  minded.  And  be  was  a  poet 
of  no  mean  order,  escaping  by  only  a  little  of 
being  a’great  poet.  After  his  seventieth  year  he 
wrote  Messiah’s  Mission,  a  Poem  in  nine  books, 
which  has  in  it  passages  not  unworthy  of  Milton. 


There  are  many  passages  strikingly  quotable. 

The  last  years  of  this  beloved  brother  have 
been  clouded  over,  yet  hie  thoughts  have  con¬ 
stantly  dwelt  on  the  things  of  Christ  and  Hie 
Church ;  and  as  long  as  he  was  able  to  go, 
nothing  could  keep  him  from  the  house  of  God. 
And  when  bis  mind  wandered  it  was  to  take 
part  in  some  revival,  or  to  exhort  hie  brethren 
to  seek  the  promise  of  the  Spirit.  He  passed  on 
quietly  at  last,  and  entered  into  hie  reward,  for 
which  release  hie  friends  give  thanks.  He  was 
most  tenderly  ministered  to  by  sons  and  daugh¬ 
ter,  and  grandchildren.  It  was  a  matter  of 
deepest  regret  that  absence  at  Synod  and  imper¬ 
ative  duties  there  prevented  attendance  at  his 
funeral  services,  which  were  held  at  Cohocton, 
October  22d,  conducted  by  his  pastor.  Rev.  F. 
S.  Swan,  assisted  by  Rev.  George  W.  Warren, 
Rev.  Thomas  Kerr  and  others.  The  interment 
was  at  Utica,  where  a  memorial  service  was 
held  in  the  First  Presbyterian  Church. 

Wheeler. 


EYOLUTION  FROM  AN  £06. 

May  I  come  as  a  humble  inquirer,  asking  some 
scientific  evolutionist  either  of  your  editorial 
staff,  or  from  among  your  contributors,  to  solve 
for  me  a  difiSculty.  I  am  to  some  extent  an  evo¬ 
lutionist.  The  development  of  the  solar  system 
from  the  nebulae  appears  to  be  a  truth  demon¬ 
strated  to  the  telescopic  vision,  and  its  stu¬ 
pendous  movements  may  well  occupy  some  ages 
of  the  eternal  years.  The  theory  of  evolution 
seems  also  to  be  proved  by  many  facts  in  the 
inanimate  world  of  nature,  so  as  to  be  a  happy 
and  convenient  working  theory  to  account  for 
certain  results,  and  to  anticipate  others  yet  to 
come. 

Bui;  as  to  living  animal  organisms,  (and  in 
what  follows,  reference  is  had  only  to  animal 
and  physical  life),  a  grave  perplexity  confronts 
me.  My  perplexity  may  have  been  met,  although 
in  my  reading  of  works  on  evolution,  the  solu¬ 
tion  has  not  come  under  my  eye.  And  yet  my 
difiSculty  lies  so  near  the  first  principles  of  the 
evolutionary  theory,  that  I  really  shrink  from 
making  it  known  lest  it  reveal  only  my  own 
ignorance,  whereas  it  is  truly  as  an  inquirer 
seeking  light,  that  I  am  come. 

The  animal  man  is  conceived  to  have  ascended 
from  a  primordial  germ,  throqgh  successive  de¬ 
velopments,  requiring  eons  of  ages.  At  a  cer¬ 
tain  period  of  this  development  appears  the 
Ape,  so  evidently  similar  in  structure  to  the 
man,  nearer  to  the  human  being  than  any  other 
creature.  The  ape  is  supposed  to  have  been 
evolved  in  some  mysterious  way,  slowly  and 
gradually  from  the  sexless  to  the  sexual  condi¬ 
tion,  imagination  being  at  a  loss  to  say  how 
propagation  was  secured  during  the  long  period 
involved,  or  to  account  for  other  corresponding 
structural  changes,  impossible  to  conceive  but 
needful  to  believe,  until  his  simian  form  stands 
upright,  and  ready  for  hie  next  development  into 
the  form  of  humanity. 

Now  I  have  no  sentimental  objection  to  this 
paternity,  provided  it  is  proved  to  be  the  meet 
natural  and  scientific  way  by  which  to  produce 
the  physical  man.  The  process  of  change  must 
evidently  be  a  long  one.  Man  has  been  man 
for  several  thousands  of  years,  and  the  ape  seems 
to  have  been  an  ape,  for  about  the  same  length 
of  time,  and  there  is  no  sign  that  his  brow  is 
broadening,  or  that  his  tread  is  about  to  dom¬ 
inate  the  earth.  But  we  are  told  to  wait:  the 
processes  of  evolution  require  the  ages;  eternity 
is  long  and  nature  has  no  need  of  haste ;  only 
grant  us  the  eons,  and  the  result  comes  to  pass 
and  is  easy  to  believe.  This  is  said  to  be  the 
beet  hypothesis  in  explanation  of  the  phenomena 
of  life,  and  is  accepted  by  the  great  majority  of 
scientific  evolutionists. 

Just  here  a  familiar  fact  in  nature  confronts 
us,  for  nothing  is  more  familiar  than  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  the  chicken  from  the  egg.  Sober 
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reflection  teaches,  as  it  Beems  to  me,  that  the 
change  here  effected  is  a  greater,  more  radical 
and  more  wonderful  one  than  would  be  the 
change  from  the  ape^  the  man.  Within  the 
shell  of  the  egg  is  a  viscid  mass  of  edible  matter 
which  in  about  twenty-one  days  becomes  a  living 
bird  with  its  skeleton  of  bones,  its  internal 
organs,  its  bill,  and  legs,  and  claws,  and  its 
enveloping  feathers ;  a  prodigious  change,  which 
if  it  were  not  so  familiar  would  be  deemed  un¬ 
natural  and  impossible,  and  is  undoubtedly 
greater  than  the  change  of  a  living  animal  to 
another  living  animal,  and  immensely  more  mar¬ 
vellous  than  the  evolution  of  a  man  from  a 
physique  so  similar  to  man  as  is  that  of  the  ape. 
Now  why  should  so  brief  a  time  be  sufficient  to 
bring  about  the  greater  effect  and  countless 
ages  be  required  to  bring  about  the  lesser  effect: 
why  go  back  millions  of  years  to  watch  in 
imagination,  the  slow  development  by  which 
the  ape  puts  off  the  brute  and  puts  on  the  man, 
while  in  three  weeks  the  chick  picks  its  own 
way  out  of  the  darkness  of  the  shell  into  the 
activities  of  organized  life. 

Permit  me  now  to  ask  whether  this  question 
does  not  become  somewhat  momentous  when  we 
reflect  upon  the  truth  expressed  in  the  words. 
Omnia  ab  ovo,  “All  animals  come  from  an  egg.” 
We  speak  of  those  every  day  most  familiar,  yet 
stupendous  processes,  whereby  the  wide  world  of 
animated  nature  comes  into  being :  every  winged 
thing  from  the  butterfly  to  the  albatross ;  every 
land  animal  from  the  field  mouse  to  the  elephant ; 
every  fish  of  the  sea  from  the  minnow  to  the 
whale;  every  individual  begotten  from  an  egg, 
requiring  for  complete  development  no  length¬ 
ened  period — the  longest  twenty  months  for  the 
gestation  of  the  elephant — inappreciable  as  com¬ 
pared  with  the  incalculable  ages  demanded  by 
the  evolutionary  stages,  and  every  one  of  them  a 
change  more  radical,  a  transformation  more 
complete,  than  that  which  evolution  asserts 
when  the  Simian  puts  on  the  human  type  of 
being. 

I  have  found  no  satisfactory  answer  to  this 
inquiry.  A  cultured  friend  who  disclaims  being 
a  scientific  evolutionist,  writes  me:  “I  suppose 
that  the  answer  in  brief  to  your  question  would 
be  that  as  each  individual  by  a  process  of  differ¬ 
entiation  and  through  development  comes  from 
an  egg,  so  probably  the  whole  complicated 
organism  of  life  comes  from  a  primordial  germ 
through  a  similar  process.  Time  ihight  well  be 
required  to  develop  the  whole  complicated  organ¬ 
ism,  which  would  not  be  required  to  develop  a 
single  organism.”  But  this  supposition  (for  it 
is  only  such  as  indicated  by  the  word  “proba¬ 
bly”)  only  increases  the  difficulty  by  demanding 
added  eons  for  the  development  from  the  primor¬ 
dial  germ  of  the  whole  complicated  organism  of 
life. 

I  submit  the  problem  as  one  that  needs  to  be 
solved,  before  we  can  all  embrace  the  widely 
accepted  theory  of  the  evolution  of  animal  life. 

I  had  written  thus  far,  when  to  another  friend, 
who  is  a  scientific  evolutionist,  the  paper  was 
read.  He  objected  to  it  by  saying  that,  “Dar¬ 
win  makes  abundant  provision  for  per  saltum 
evolution,  evolution  by  leaps.”  But  I  think  if 
he  does  so,  he  must  refer  to  those  evolutionary 
changes  in  inanimate  nature  in  which  we  all 
believe. 

Herbert  Spencer  is  one  of  the  high  priests  of 
evolution ;  one  of  its  authoritative  expounders. 
His  very  careful  definition  of  evolution  is  “a 
change  from  an  indefinite  and  incoherent  homo¬ 
geneity,  to  a  definite  and  coherent  heterogeneity, 
through  continuous  differentiations  and  integra¬ 
tions.  ”  There  is  no  per  saltum  evolution  here. 
Imagine  a  leap  (per  saltum)  from  the  homo 
geneous  to  the  heterogeneous  I 

Huxley  also  is  an  authority,  although  he  says, 
“1  accept  evolution  provisionally.  I  think  it 
is  Darwin’s  hypothesis  or  nothing.”  Yet  I 
recall  nothing  of  the  per  saltum  theory  as  to 


animal  life,  in  his  writings.  In  his  New  York 
lectures  he  asserts  that  if  one  more  missing  link 
should  be  discovered,  such  as  a  horse  with  five 
toes,  evolution  would  be  demonstrated;”  but 
this  is  only  an  “if”  and  he  does  not  hint  at  the 
possibility  of  a  leap  from  the  five  toes  to  the 
solid  hoof. 

The  above  embraces  a  large  field  for  thought 
but  I  put  it  in  a  small  compass. 

As  I  said  at  the  beginning,  I  simply  raise  the 
question  and  would  like  an  answer.  I  am  not 
a  scientific  evolutionist,  but  an  Inquibbb. 


PHILADELPHIA  LETTER. 

Few  men  have  done  a  better  thing  in  recent 
days  than  did  Dr.  Charles  Wood,  when,  three 
years  ago,  he  began  services  among  the  Ameri¬ 
can  students  in  Paris.  Spending  the  winter  in 
the  French  capital  and  preaching  in  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Chapel  to  the  good  people  who  came  there, 
he  became  interested  in  the  many  hundreds  of 
young  people  from  this  country  who  were  pursu¬ 
ing  courses  of  study  in  the  city  and  did  not  at¬ 
tend  church  services,  and  his  spirit  was  stirred 
within  him  as  he  saw  their  moral  and  spiritual 
danger.  He  could  not  get  these  students  to  come 
to  hear  him  preach,  but  he  could  go  down  among 
them  and  preach  to  them  where  they  were.  The 
story  has  been  told  everywhere — how  Dr.  Wood 
rented  a  large  atelier,  bought  camp  stools  and 
other  furniture,  secured  the  services  of  singers 
and  conducted  meetings  on  Sunday  evenings  for 
the  entire  winter. 

The  success  of  these  meetings  was  so  great 
that  Dr.  Wood  determined  to  have  them  con¬ 
tinued.  The  next  winter  Dr.  W.  M.  Paden  was 
sent  over,  and  last  year  Dr.  James  D.  Paxton, 
resigning  the  pastorate  of  the  Tenth  Church  in 
this  city,  took  up  this  Paris  work.  He  was  so 
encouraged  by  the  outcome  of  his  labors  that  ho 
has  gone  back  this  fall  to  spend  a  second  winter 
there  with  his  good  wife.  It  is  a  great  thing  for 
these  American  students  to  have  in  their  midst 
an  ideal  American  home,  with  such  delightful 
people  as  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Paxton  to  show  them 
hospitality  and  be  their  friends.  If  this  were 
all,  it  would  be  a  great  deal.  But  besides  hos¬ 
pitality  and  friendship,  the  Sunday  evening  ser¬ 
vices  keep  alive  in  the  very  heart  of  the  student 
quarter  the  altar  fires  of  religion.  They  hear 
the  old  home  hymns  and  the  words  of  the  old 
Bible,  and  listen  to  a  brotherly  talk  about  the 
deeper  things  of  life.  Who  can  estimate  the 
value  of  this  quiet  work  to  the  hundreds  of 
students  who  come  within  the  range  of  its  infiu- 
ence  ?  Only  in  eternity  can  the  results  be  fully 
known. 

It  is  interesting  and  encouraging  to  know, 
that  Dr.  Paxton,  before  leaving  for  Paris,  last 
week,  had  secur^  the  whole  amount  of  money 
necessary  to  cover  the  expenses  of  this  mission 
for  the  winter.  This  shows  an  awakening  inter¬ 
est  in  the  work  here  at  home,  as  its  purpose 
and  value  become  better  known  to  Christian 
people.  The  mission  ought  now  to  be  made 
permanent  and  steps  should  be  taken  to  insure 
its  continuance. 

The  first  autumn  meeting  of  the  Presbyterian 
Social  Union  was  held  last  week  at  the  Hotel 
Bellevue.  The  President,  Mr.  William  H.  Scott, 
presided.  The  topic  for  discussion  was,  “The 
Position  of  Laymen  in  the  Presbyterian  Sys 
tern.”  Professor  John  DeWitt,  D.D.,  of  Prince¬ 
ton  Seminary  was  the  first  speaker.  Dr.  De- 
Witt  gave  a  historical  review  of  the  events 
which  led  up  to  the  position  that  laymen  hold 
in  the  Presbyterian  Church.  He  bore  testimony 
to  the  fact  that  no  body  of  men,  in  whose  hands 
so  much  power  is  lodged,  have  ever  used  it,  as 
a  rule,  more  faithfully,  generously  and  loyally 
to  the  great  Church  of  Christ  than  the  laymen 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church. 

Dr.  Charles  A.  Dicaey  called  attent’on  to 
the  distinction  between  the  official  and  unoffi¬ 
cial  laymen  in  the  Presbyterian  Church.  Eld¬ 
ers,  who  have  been  set  a^rt  and  ordained,  bear 
a  relation  and  a  responsibility  which  ought  to 
be  carefully  guarded.  He  spoke  very  strongly 
also  of  the  activity  of  laymen  in  the  church, 
referring  to  the  Presbyterian  Hospital  and  other 
Institutions  which  have  been  established. 
These  great  charities  are  due  chiefiy  to  the 


fidelity  of  the  laymen  of  the  church  who  have 
opened  their  hands  and  hearts  and  have  ffivoQ 
their  time  and  money,  out  of  loyalty  to  (^ist 
and  to  the  church. 

Dr.  George  D.  Baker  emphasized  the  distinc> 
tion,  which  is  sometimes  overlooked,  between 
the  laymen  and  the  Ruling  Elder.  The  Elder 
is  ordained  and  set  apart,  having  an  official 
position  in  the  church,  while  the  layman  is 
simply  a  member.  He  would  place  the  Elders 
in  chairs  on  each  side  of  the  pulpit,  as  rulers 
in  the  house  of  God.  He  thought  the  ministry 
did  not  magnify  the  eldership  enough  and  that 
the  Elders  themselves  did  not  magnify  their 
office  as  they  should. 

Judge  W.  W.  Porter  spoke  of  the  position  of 
the  unofficial  laymen  and  of  the  great  work 
which  they  might  accomplish.  Dr.  M.  A. 
Brownson  emphasized  Judge  Porter’s  thought 
that  the  unofficial  laymen  should  be  brought 
into  greater  prominence,  that  the  whole  body 
of  the  membership  should  engage  in  active  ser¬ 
vice  in  the  church.  The  closing  address  was 
given  by  Mr.  George  Junkin,  who  spoke  of  the 
responsibility  which  rests  upon  every  member 
of  the  church.  He  thought  the  men  failed  to 
realize  this  responsibility  and  that  they  might 
learn  from  the  women,  ^e  church  should  not 
depend  upon  the  minister  and  the  Elders,  but 
every  member  should  be  earnest  and  active, 
bearing  a  part  of  the  responsibility. 

The  Northminster  Church  had  a  meeting  last 
Wednesday  evening  and  issued  a  call  to  the  I^v. 
George  Edward  Martin,  D.D.,  of  St  Louis. 
Dr.  Martin  has  made  a  noble  record  for  himself, 
in  St  Louis,  and  if  the  Northminster  Church  is 
successful  in  securing  him  as  a  pastor,  there  is 
no  doubt  but  that  his  ministry  here  will  prove 
one  of  great  blessing  to  the  people.  This  is 
the  church  of  which  the  Rev.  Robert  H.  Fulton, 
D.D.  was  so  long  the  honored  pastor.  It  is  en¬ 
couraging  that  so  soon  after  the  death  of  the 
pastor  the  congregation  have  been  able  to  unite 
in  a  call  to  a  successor. 

The  Rev.  Lawrence  M.  Col  felt,  D.D., 
preached  last  Sunday  to  his  old  congregation 
of  the  Oxford  Church.  In  spite  of  the  unpro- 
pitious  weather  large  audiences  gathered,  evinc¬ 
ing  the  affection  in  which  the  old  pastor  is  held 
by  many  people.  The  sermons  were  full  of  the 
old  Gosjpel.  Dr.  Colfelt  preached  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  on  The  Forgiveness  of  Sins,  and  in  the  eve¬ 
ning  on  Repentance.  He  has  declared  his  desire 
to  return  at  once  to  the  Presbyterian  Church, 
and  it  is  said  that  in  this  event  he  may  be 
called  again  to  his  old  place. 


BOSSES  IN  PENNSYLYANIA. 

Our  plain  speaking  on  the  contest  here  in  the 
city  of  New  York,  has  wakened  echoes  in  the 
interior  of  the  State,  and  even  over  the  border 
in  Pennsylvania.  Here  is  a  note  from  the 
famous  resort,  in  Pennsylvania,  the  Delaware 
Water  Gap: 

October  27, 1887. 

Dear  Db.  Field  :  Were  it  practicable  of  ac¬ 
complishment  an  edition  of  The  Evangelist  of 
last  week  should  be  printed  so  large  as  to  give 
every  voter  in  New  York  an  opportunity  to  read 
its  “All  Around  the  Horizon,”  and  Dr.  Cuyler’s 
article  on  the  political  outlook.  I  have  read 
nothing  so  forceful,  and  direct  in  statement  in 
support  of  honest  government  in  your  city  dur¬ 
ing  this  campaign.  The  moral  effect  of  the 
result  will  be  of  national  application.  Should 
the  boss  rulers  and  spoils  beneficiaries  be 
beaten,  the  triumph  of  honest  municipal  admin¬ 
istration  would  be  shown  to  be  possible  every¬ 
where  in  boss-ridden  cities  and  towns.  So  we 
in  Pennsylvania  have  much  to  thank  you  for 
in  what  you  are  doing  indirectly  for  this  much 
afflicted  sister  State.  Very  truly  yours, 

D.  W.  Clinton  Brodhead. 

We  are  sorry  that  the  above  comes  too  late  to 
carry  out  the  suggestion  of  our  correspondent. 
But  the  battle  is  not  over,  even  with  the  issue 
of  the  battle  here  in  New  York.  The  curse  of 
bossism  has  spread  widely  in  other  cities  and 
States,  and  the  battle  will  not  be  over  for  a  long 
time  to  come.  We  can  only  promise  that  The 
Evangelist  will  be  outspoEen  in  all  such  contests 
between  righteouBness  and  the  scoundrels  of  both 
political  parties. 
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INDIAN  SUMMER. 

By  Oliver  Addison  Kingsbnry. 

I  came  acroee  a  very  rare  book  the  other  day, 
and  found  something  in  it  which  was  new  to 
me,  and  interesting  as  well,  and  I  am  sure  it  will 
be  of  interest  to  the  readers  of  this  paper.  This 
book  is  entitled,  “Notes  on  the  Settlement  and 
Indian  Ware  of  the  Western  Parts  of  Virginia 
and  Pennsylvania  from  the  year  1763  until  the 
year  1783  inclusive.  Together  with  a  view  of 
the  state  of  society  and  manners  of  the  first  set¬ 
tlement  of  the  Western  Country.  By  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Joseph  Doddridge,  Wellsbuigh,  Virginia. 
Printed  at  the  oflSce  of  The  Gazette,  for  the 
author,  1824. 

Before  I  give  what  I  found  in  this  book  about 
Indian  Summer,  two  or  three  things  ought  to  be 
said  by  way  of  explanation. 

At  the  time  of  which  this  book  treats  the 
ccuntry  in  the  western  parts  of  Pennsylvania 
and  Virginia,  and  then  across  the  Alleghaniee 
and  the  Blue  Ridge  in  what  is  now  Ohio  and 
Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  was  full  of  Indians. 
They  were  hostile  to  the  whites,  and  perhaps 
that  is  not  to  be  wondered  at.  For  as  the  white 
people  increased  in  numbers  and  began  to  move 
Westward,  ihe  Indians  felt  that  they  were  being 
crowded.  There  was  really  room  enough  and 
to  spare  for  all  the  people  of  both  races ;  but  it 
was  natural  that  the  Indians  should  not  think 
so.  They  depended  largely  on  hunting  for  their 
food ;  and  just  so  far  as  the  white  people  came 
in  and  cleared  away  the  forests  and  built  their 
cabins  and  cultivated  their  fields,  the  hunting 
grounds  of  the  Indians  were  taken  away.  That 
angered  them,  and  as  they  are  naturally  a  cruel 
people,  they  took  every  opportunity  to  be  re¬ 
venged  on  the  white  settlers,  hoping,  most 
likely,  to  drive  them  away  and  retain  the  lands 
in  their  own  possession. 

It  should  be  said,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the 
white  people  were  not  always  just  in  their  deal¬ 
ings  with  the  Indians.  They  wronged  them  at 
times,  taking  advantage  of  their  ignorance. 
They  shot  them  down  sometimes  without  any 
sort  of  justification.  And  then,  as  is  often  true 
elsewhere,  both  bad  whites  and  bad  Indians 
committed  wicked  and  cruel  deeds  for  which  the 
good  people  of  both  races  had  to  suffer. 

So  it  came  about  that  the  settlers  in  these 
Western  countries — not  Western  as  we  count 
those  regions  now,  but  the  Westernmost  fringe 
of  population  then — lived  in  constant  fear  of  the 
Indians  They  made  their  clearings  near  to¬ 
gether,  BO  as  to  be  a  protection  to  one  another. 
Sometimes  they  built  their  cabins  close  together 
so  that  the  rears  of  the  cabins  formed  one 
wall  of  a  stockade  fort,  the  remaining  walls 
being  palisades,  loop-holed  so  that  the  rifiemen 
might  shoot  through  them.  Sometimes  these 
forts  had  block-houses  at  the  corners,  like  the 
bastions  of  a  castle.  Into  these  forts  the  settlers 
retreated  when  the  Indians  were  on  the  “war¬ 
path”;  and  the  fort  was  the  centre  of  the  life 
of  each  little  settlement,  from  which  the  men, 
always  armed,  went  out  when  they  thought  it 
was  safe,  to  cultivate  their  little  patches  of 
ground  and  perhaps  to  extend  their  clearings. 
It  was  a  hard  and  dangerous  life,  and  the  men, 
and  women,  too,  needed  to,^be  both  brave  and 
patient  to  endure  it. 

This  general  condition  of  things  lasted  for  a 
good  many  years.  Of  course  matters  were  worse 
at  some  times  than  at  others.  But  from  ten  or 
twelve  years  before  the  Revolution  until  some 
years  after  it,  the  settlers  in  this  then  Western 
country  lived  in  fear  of  the  ravages  of  the  In¬ 
dians. 

Now  let  us  hear  what  Dr.  Doddridge  has  to 
say.  I  quote  his  words  literally.  Any  one  in¬ 
terested  in  such  matters  will  notice  how  differ¬ 
ent  was  the  style  of  punctuation  a  couple  of  gen¬ 
erations  ago  from  what  it  is  now.  He  writes: 

“As  connected  with  the  history  of  the  Indian 
wars  of  the  Western  country ;  it  may  not  be 


amiss  to  give  an  explanation  of  the  term  ‘Indian 
Summer.  ’ 

“This  expression,  like  many  others,  has  con¬ 
tinued  in  general  use;  notwithstanding  its  orig¬ 
inal  import  has  been  forgotten.  A  backwoods¬ 
man,  seldom  hears  this  expression,  without 
feeling  a  chill  of  horror,  because  it  brings  to  his 
mind  the  painful  recollection  of  its  original 
application.  Such  is  the  force  of  the  faculty  of 
association  in  human  nature. 

“The  reader  must  be  here  reminded,  that, 
during  the  long  continued  Indian  wars,  sus¬ 
tained  by  the  first  settlers  of  the  Western 
country,  they  enjoyed  no  peace  excepting  in  the 
winter  season,  when,  owing  to  the  severity  of 
the  weather,  the  Indians  were  unable  to  make 
their  excursions  into  the  settlements.  The 
unset  of  winter  was  therefore  hailed  as  a  jubilee, 
by  the  early  inhabitants  of  the  country,  who 
throughout  the  spring,  and  the  early  part  of 
the  fall,  had  been  cooped  up  in  their  little 
uncomfortable  forts,  and  subjected  to  all  dis¬ 
tresses  of  the  Indian  war. 

“At  the  approach  cf  winter,  therefore,  all  the 
farmers  excepting  the  owner  of  the  fort,  removed 
to  their  cabins  on  their  farms,  with  the  joyful 
feeling  of  a  tenant  of  a  prison,  on  recovering 
his  release  from  confinement.  All  was  bustle, 
and  hilarity,  in  preparing  for  winter,  by  gath¬ 
ering  in  the  cum,  digging  potatoes,  fattening 
hogs,  and  repairing  the  cabins.  To  our  fore¬ 
fathers.  the  gloomy  months  of  winter  were  more 
pleasant  than  the  zephyrs  of  spring,  and  the 
fiowers  of  May. 

“It,  however,  sometimes  happened,  that  after 
the  apparent  onset  of  winter,  the  weather  became 
warm ;  the  smokey  time  commenced,  and  lasted 
for  a  considerable  number  of  days.  This  was 
the  Indian  summer,  because  it  afforded  the 
Indians  another  opportunity  of  visiting  the 
settlements  with  their  destructive  warfare.  The 
melting  of  the  snow  saddened  every  countenance, 
and  the  general’"  warmth  of  the  sun  chilled  every 
heart  with  horror.  The  apprehension  of  an¬ 
other  visit  from  the  Indians,  and  of  being 
driven  back  to  the  detested  fort,  was  painful  in 
the  highest  degree  and  the  distressing  appre¬ 
hension  was  frequently  realized.” 

This  may  be  a  rather  fanciful  explanation  of 
the  origin  of  the  term.  The  same  writer  says 
that  likewise  in  the  spring,  when  that  season 
opened — or  gave  promise  of  opening— unusually 
early,  the  Indians  would  sometimes  make  their 
raids  on  the  settlementa.  But  we  never  hear 
the  term  “Indian  Spring.”  Yet  Dr.  Dod 
dridge’s  explanation  is  interesting,  particularly 
as  it  gives  us  a  picture  of  what  some  of  the 
pioneers  of  this  country  endured  while  they 
were  laying  the  foundations  of  a  great  empire. 

*Probablr  a  mistake  for  genial. 


THE  PRESENT  AND  THE  FUTURE 
OF  WINONA. 

Winona,  as  a  Presbyterian  institution,  dates 
back  only  to  1895,  but  previous  to  this  $65,000 
had  been  expended  on  the  grounds  alone.  A 
large  number  of  buildings  had  been  erected, 
increasing  the  original  expenditure  to  over  $100, 
000.  In  the  opinion  of  good  business  men  the 
original  purchase  price  of  $100,000  for  the  160 
acres  of  land  and  buildings  was  very  reasonable. 

The  first  capitalization  of  the  Association  was 
for  $100,000.  Forty  acres  have  been  subdivided, 
and  some  of  the  lots  have  been  sold. 

Originally  Winona  was  a  rallying-point  for 
Indiana  Home  Missions.  Its  possibilities  as  a 
national  Presbyterian  institution,  dawned  on 
its  friends  when  the  General  Assembly  at  its 
session  in  Saratoga,  May,  1896,  decided  to  con¬ 
vene  at  Winona  in  1897.  There  was  then  but 
one  hotel  containing  some  60  guest  rooms,  and 
from  75  to  100  cottages.  The  auditorium  was 
practically  a  barn  in  construction.  This  audi¬ 
torium  was  remodeled,  fioored,  steel-bridge  roof 
supports  substituted  for  the  centerpost,  a 


gallery  built  which  accommodates  near  500  peo¬ 
ple  and  the  whole  seated  with  handsome  opera 
chairs.  Including  the  stage,  which  is  admira¬ 
bly  adapted  for  assembly  purposes,  nearly  or 
quite  2,500  people  can  be  comfortably  seated. 

A  large  number  of  new  cottages  were  built 
during  the  year  1896.  Others  will  be  finished 
before  the  next  General  Assembly. 

On  the  evening  of  the  day  that  the  General 
Assembly  decided  to  return  to  Winona  next 
year,  the  Wooster  Alumni,  at  their  annual  ban¬ 
quet,  decided  to  erect  a  Wooster  club  hcuse  near 
the  auditorium,  which  will  cost  several  thou¬ 
sand  dollars.  It  will  also  be  available  for  Gen¬ 
eral  Assembly  purposes.  Hanover  College  has 
already  taken  preliminary  steps  for  a  similar 
building. 

The  faculty  of  the  Summer  School,  which  is 
under  the  direction  of  Professor  John  M.  Coulter 
of  the  Chicago  University,  are  taking  steps  to 
provide  suitable  school  rooms,  which  will  cost 
some  $2,500  or  $3,000. 

The  past  season  at  Winona  has  been  very 
prosperous.  The  attendance,  as  compared  with 
1896,  was  more  than  doubled.  Two  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  dollars  ($250,000)  is  regarded 
by  good  judges  as  a  conservative  estimate  of  the 
present  value  of  the  property. 

There  remains  yet  due  on  the  original  pur¬ 
chase  price,  $45,0(X),  which  can  be  paid  at  any 
time  or  in  installments  of  $5,000  per  annum. 
The  fioating  indebtedness  is  about  $^,000. 

The  capital  stock  of  the  Association  has  been 
increased  to  $200,000.  Un  the  day  of  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  stockholders  a  movement  was  set 
on  fcot  to  pay  off  the  entire  debt  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion.  Twenty  six  thousand  dollars  ($26,000) 
was  subscribed  at  that  meeting.  At  the  Bible 
School,  ten  days  later,  $4,000  additional  was 
promised.  Other  subscriptions  obtained,  in¬ 
crease  the  amount  to  over  $40,000,  so  that  it  is 
believed  the  entire  debt  can  be  wip^  out  by  May 
let.  Once  out  of  debt  it  is  fair  to  expect  that  the 
Association  will  pay  good,  fair  business  divi¬ 
dends.  One-fourth  of  all  dividends  must  be 
paid  to  Home  Missions. 

For  further  information  address  Rev.  S.  C. 
Dickey,  D.D.,  Indianapolis,  Indiana. 


COLLEGE  AND  EDUCATIONAL  RECORD. 

Greenville  and  Tusculum  College,  Tusculum, 
Tennessee,  rejoices  in  the  promise  of  the  work 
of  the  present  year.  There  is  an  increased  num¬ 
ber  of  students.  An  excellent  spirit  pervades 
the  institution.  The  curriculum  is  kept  abreast 
of  the  times*  Altogether  the  college  is  proving 
itself  worthy  of  the  endorsement  given  it  by  the 
Synod  of  Tennessee  in  adopting  it  as  the  Syn¬ 
odical  College.  It  is  the  only  Synodical  College 
in  Tennessee  without  an  endowment.  This  col¬ 
lege  fills  a  place  that  becomes  more  and  more 
important  as  the  mission  schools  in  the  moun¬ 
tains  develop  material  for  college  work. 

The  Synod  of  Kansas  held  its  annual  meeting 
in  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Emporia, 
on  October  14  18.  This  beautiful  building  has 
just  lately  been  completed  and  the  members  were 
delighted  with  the  accommodations  which  it 
afforded,  as  well  as  with  their  entertainment 
while  in  the  city.  It  was  the  largest  meeting  of 
Synod  which  has  ever  been  held  in  Kansas. 
One  day  was  spent  in  the  Synod’s  College  and 
an  enthusiastic  interest  in  this  institution  was 
manifested  during  the  sessions  which  were  held 
in  the  college  building.  During  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  report  of  the  college  committee, 
wherein  was  shown  the  college’s  need  of  funds, 
pledges  in  aid  of  the  work  amounting  to  nearly 
$4,000  were  made.  These  offerings  were  made 
mostly  by  ministers,  although  elders  were  pres¬ 
ent  to  pledge  themselves  and  their  congregations 
for  definite  amounts.  Seventeen  pledges  for  $25 
each,  came  from  home  missionaries  of  this  State. 
Personal  pledges  ranged  from  $50  down  to  $10, 
and  some  of  the  churches  pledged  as  high  as 
$1(X).  Such  a  thing  has  never  before  been  done 
in  the  history  of  the  College  or  the  Synod,  and  we 
believe  that  since  our  own  people  appreciate 
the  great  need  of  supporting  the  institution, 
our  Eastern  brethren  will  gladly  lend  assistance 
to  those  who  are  making  such  large  sacrifices  in 
behalf  of  this  missionary  college. 
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Chbibtian  Missions  and  Social  Pbooress:  A 
Sociological  Stddv  op  Foreign  Missions. 
By  Rev.  James  S.  Decnis,  D.D.  Volume  1, 
lfe7.  Flemiog  H.  Revell  Company.  New 
York,  Chicago,  Toronto:  82.50. 

This  is  a  monumental  work,  which  no  one  could 
liave  prepared  without  a  long  personal  experi¬ 
ence  of  missionary  life,  such  as  Dr.  Dennis  has 
had  in  his  many  years  in  Beirut.  In  his  Preface 
he  gives  an  interesting  account  of  the  way  in 
which  he  was  led  to  prepare  it,  and  of  the  general 
purpose  and  hope  which  animated  him  in  the 
preparation.  The  volume  contains,  with  very 
extensive  notes,  four  of  the  course  of  six  Lec¬ 
tures,  delivered  by  him  last  year,  first  at  Prince¬ 
ton  Seminary,  and  subsequently  at  Auburn  and 
Lane  and  the  Western  Theological  Seminaries. 
The  two  Lectures  remaining  will  be  issued, 
with  large  notes  and  additions,  as  a  second  vol¬ 
ume,  at  an  early  day.  It  was  his  purpose  in 
the  main  to  present  an  apologetic  defense  of 
Christianity  as  a  supreme  force  in  the  social 
regeneration  and  elevation  of  the  human  race. 
To  carry  out  this  purpose  it  was  needful  to 
bring  into  view  a  practical  estimate  of  the  great 
natural  or  ethnic  religions,  in  order  to  show 
that,  whatever  of  truth  or  of  valuable  moral 
influence  may  lie  in  them,  they  do  not  secure, 
and  are  utterly  unable  to  secure,  the  grand  social 
ends  which  Christianity  aims  to  gain,  and 
actually  is  gaining,  so  far  as  it  has  been  planted 
in  Pagan  lands.  The  chief  secret  of  the  superi¬ 
ority  of  our  Holy  Faith  is  found,  as  the  author 
holds,  in  its  supernatural  quality,  which  is 
vital  in  any  theory  of  social  development. 

By  the  presentation  of  these  great  facts  in 
detail,  and  through  abundant  illustration,  he 
hopes  to  awaken  within  the  Christian  Church 
itself  a  deeper,  more  effectual  sense  of  its  sub¬ 
lime  calling  as  a  missionary  agency,  sent  to 
illuminate,  to  elevate,  to  restore  human  society, 
according  to  the  divine  purpose  in  Christ.  The 
facts  introduced  into  this  discussion  were  gath¬ 
ered  from  a  wide  variety  of  sources,  personal 
and  statistical,  and  with  remarkable  pains  and 
care,  and  furnish,  as  they  stand,  what  might 
fairly  be  called  a  scientific  demonstration  of  the 
propositions  which  the  volume  is  written  to 
establish.  The  great  task  has  been  admirably 
accomplished.  Not  only  the  Presbyterian  com 
missions  in  America  or  Presbyterian  Churches 
abroad,  but  the  whole  Christian  Church  in  all 
its  evangelical  branches,  and  every  Christian 
Mission  throughout  the  world,  may  well  be 
grateful  for  this  masterly  treatise. 

The  contents  of  such  a  book  cannot  be  ade¬ 
quately  described  in  a  brief  review :  the  volume 
itself  must  be  read  carefully,  page  by  page.  In 
the  introductory  lecture.  Dr.  Dennis  brings  out 
the  truth  often  overlooked,  that  the  Christian 
religion  aims  to  regenerate  society  as  well  as  the 
individual  man.  He  carefully  defines  sociology 
as  to  its  true  scope  and  aim  on  the  religious  side, 
justly  claiming  that  the  only  adequate  sociology 
is  that  which  seeks  to  impart  spiritual  light  and 
help  as  well  as  temporal  blessing  to  corrupted 
human  society.  Christian  missions,  as  he  justly 
claims,  are  thus  a  powerful  social  force  wherever 
planted,  having  in  them  an  inherent  capacity 
for  social  as  well  as  personal  regeneration  which 
no  other  agency  possesses.  He  affirms  that  the 
divine  purpose  in  the  Gospel  is  to  thus  preach 
and  save  the  race  in  its  organic  unity,  and  that 
the  Christian  Church  cannot  reach  its  true  con¬ 
summation  until  it  has  thus  lifted  not  only 
man,  but  mankind,  up  to  the  new  life  in  Christ. 

In  the  second  and  third  lectures,  the  author 
describes  witn  great  minuteness  and  fidelity  the 
social  evils  of  the  race  outside  of  Christianity, 
and  the  ineffectual  remedies  which  have  been 
called  in  to  heal  these  evils,  together  with  the 
reasons  for  their  pitiful  failure.  It  is  doubtful 
whether  any  such  array  of  the  evils — individual. 


domestic,  tribal,  commercial,  nation*!  and  even 
religious — an  array  so  fortified  by  statistics  and 
by  unchallengeable  testimonies — which  infect 
and  corrupt  society  in  Pagan  lands,  has  ever 
been  made.  No  one  can  read  the  dark,  sad 
record  without  tears.  Nor  is  the  sadness  re¬ 
moved  but  rather  deepened  by  the  painful  stories 
of  the  ineffectual  remedies  proposed  and  applied 
— education,  material  civilization,  legislation, 
and  finally,  the  natural  religions.  Buddhism, 
Confucianism,  and  the  rest.  All  these  forces, 
it  is  shown,  are  totally  inadequate ;  and  if  the 
hope  of  the  world  rests  on  these,  then  the  race 
must  be  regarded  as  lost,  completely  and  for¬ 
ever  :  there  is  no  worthy  future  for  the  world. 

In  the  fourth  and  final  lecture  in  this  volume, 
the  capabilities  of  a  supernatural  religion  such 
as  Christianity  are  discussed  with  masterly 
skill.  True,  historic  Christianity  is  defined  as 
distinguishable  from  much  that  has  borne  the 
name :  its  eesential  and  regenerative  truths  are 
named :  its  peculiar  and  effective  motives,  spe¬ 
cially  in  the  sphere  of  ethics  are  described ;  and 
its  intrinsic  power  to  help  human  society  is 
forcefully  presented.  The  chapter  deserves  the 
most  careful  study  of  those  who  fancy  that  the 
real  cure  for  the  sore  of  the  world  is  to  be  found 
somewhere  else  than  in  the  Gospel.  And  in  his 
conclusion.  Dr.  Dennis  justly  maintains  that  as 
a  restorative  power  in  human  society  Chris 
tianity  can  afford  to  make  no  compromises  with 
any  human  scheme  of  reform  or  any  natural 
religion,  but  must  stand  out  in  its  unique  and 
exclusive  glory  as  the  only  agency  that  can  ac¬ 
complish  the  moral  renovation  of  mankind.  In 
his  own  strong  phrase,  universal  mastery  is  the 
final  heritage  of  Christ  and  His  religion. 

By  this  discussion  the  author  has  not  only 
justified  abundantly  the  great  work  of  Foreign 
Missions  as  a  movement  deserving  the  most  cor¬ 
dial  sympathy  and  support  of  Christians  every¬ 
where,  but  has  also  built  up  on  scientific 
foundations  an  argument  for  Christianity  itself 
of  the  highest  type.  No  one  can  read  his 
treatise  without  being  inspired  by  new  zeal  in 
the  task  of  carrying  this  regenerating  Gospel  to 
all  peoples  in  all  lands.  Nor  can  any  one  read 
and  duly  estimate  the  argument  presented  with¬ 
out  accepting  the  conclusions  that  the  Holy 
Faith  we  love  and  embrace  is  truly  the  wisdom 
of  God,  and  the  power  of  God,  unto  the  salva¬ 
tion  of  the  world.  Reference  should  be  made 
here  to  the  elaborate  synopsis  of  each  of  these 
lectures,  and  to  the  large  and  very  valuable  list 
of  books  and  references  appended.  The  public 
will  await  the  second  volume  with  strong  desire. 

Mt  Life  in  Christ.  By  John  Iliytch  Sergieff, 
of  St.  Andrew’s  Cathedral,  Cronstadt, 
Russia.  Translated  by  E  E.  Goulaeff  of 
St.  Petersburg.  The  Cassell  Publishing 
Company.  New  York:  1897.  Portrait  of 
the  author. 

“Father  John’’  is  an  eminent  and  godly  priest 
of  the  Russian  Church,  whose  diary,  or  journal, 
makes  up  this  large  volume.  A  sub  title  defines 
the  “life  in  Christ,’’  as  “moments  of  spiritual 
serenity  and  contemplation,  of  reverent  feeling, 
of  earnest  self-amendment,  and  of  peace  in 
God.’’  The  book  is  accordingly  a  congeries  of 
disconnected  reflections  and  meditations;  of 
axioms  and  maxims  of  living;  of  rhapsodies  and 
outbursts  of  contrition  and  praise.  It  is  after 
the  general  type  of  Pascal’s  “Thoughts,’’  but 
can  hardly  compete  with  that  classic  volume  of 
devotion.  It  of  course,  embodies  many  of  the 
superstitions  of  the  Greek  Church.  Father 
John  was  with  the  late  Czar  Alexander  the  III., 
at  his  death.  Having  his  hands  on  the  Em¬ 
peror’s  head,  he  enquired  whether  it  annoyed 
him.  “No,’’  said  his  Majesty,  “I  feel  better 
when  you  have  your  hands  over  me.’’  Father 
John  replied,  “That  is  because  I  came  directly 
after  the  celebration  of  the  Liturgy,  carried  the 
most  pure  Body  of  Christ  in  these  same  hands, 
and  was  myself  a  partaker  of  the  Holy  Sacra¬ 
ment.’’  He  claims,  or  at  least  the  people  con¬ 


cede  to  him,  supernatural  power  in  healing  dis¬ 
eases  ;  and  he  is  of  course  everywhere  followed  by 
vast  crowds.  Of  his  piety  there  can  be  no 
question.  It  seems  doubtful,  however,  whether 
so  huge  a  volume  of  pious  reflections ;  many 
of  them,  we  are  bound  to  say,  platitudes ;  can 
find  acceptance  in  our  American  life.  We 
should,  no  doubt,  be  better  for  more  devotional 
reading ;  but  our  appetite  for  it  is  hardly  robust 
enough  to  make  such  a  quantity  appear  relisha- 
ble.  As  a  means  of  learning  the  best  icner 
life  of  the  Russian  Church  the  book  is  very 
valuable. 

Talks  on  the  Study  of  Literature.  By  Arlo 
Bates.  Boston  and  New  York:  Houghton, 
Mifflin  and  Company.  $1.50. 

Whatever  Mr.  Arlo  Bates  writes  has  the  charm 
of  style.  There  is  no  disputing  the  fact  that 
hie  sentences  have  the  indefinable  something 
which  imitators  cannot  get,  although  this  ex¬ 
quisite  quality  is  his  naturally.  The  present 
volume  is  made  up  from  a  course  of  lectures 
delivered  under  the  auspices  of  the  Lowell  In¬ 
stitute  of  Boston  in  the  autumn  of  1895.  These 
have  been  revised  and  partly  rewritten,  and 
divided  into  chapters ;  but  there  has  been  no 
essential  change. 

The  style  of  the  author  is  so  clear  and  simple, 
that  the  finish  of  it  escapee  observation  at  first. 
There  are  passages  of  most  persuasive  power,  yet 
having  no  blare  of  trumpets  to  sound  them  on 
their  way.  The  range  of  the  book  is  compre¬ 
hensive.  Literature  is  made  to  consist  in  an  in¬ 
terpretation  of  the  emotions  through  the  power 
of  the  imagination,  and  must  be  wholesome, 
sound,  sincere.  The  author’s  discriminations 
in  regard  to  Poe,  Byron,  Ibsen  and  other  writers 
are  just  and  true.  In  passing  from  the  mean¬ 
ing  and  the  study  of  literature  to  the  kinds  of 
expression  found  in  it,  the  breadth  of  Mr.  Bate’s 
outlook  and  sympathy  is  at  once  evident.  He 
treats  of  classical  and  modern  literature  with 
equal  success. 

The  practical  wisdom  found  in  the  volume  is 
very  great.  It  contains  a  strong  plea  for  the 
preservation  of  the  habit  of  reading  the  beet 
imaginative  literature.  Such  reading  is  too 
often  crowded  out  by  professional  demands. 
But  life  would  gain  in  power  even  in  professional 
ways,  to  more  than  counterbalance  the  loss  of 
some  technical  reading.  The  zest  of  life  would 
be  increased  indefinitely. 

To  the  question,  “which  of  the  classics  a  man 
absolutely  must  know  to  attain  a  knowledge  of 
literature,  even  respectable,  ’’  the  author  answers, 
“The  Bible  and  Shakespeare.’’  “The  student 
of  literature  may  be  of  any  religion  or  of  no 
religion,  but  he  must  realize,  and  realize  by 
intimate  acquaintance,  that,  taken  as  a  whole, 
the  Bible  is  the  most  virile,  the  most  idiomatic, 
the  most  imaginative  prose  work  in  the  lan¬ 
guage.’’  Also  without  sympathy  no  real  good 
comes  from  literature.  “Whoever  has  been  sym¬ 
pathetically  through  the  'Idylls  of  the  King,’ 
not  only  experienced  a  long  delight,  but  has 
gained  a  fresh  ideal,  while  to  have  gone  to  the 
heart  of  ‘The  Ring  and  the  Book’ — that  most 
colossal  tour  de  force  in  all  literature — to  have 
heard  the  tender  confidences  of  dying  Pompilia, 
the  anguished  confession  of  Caponsacchi,  the 
noble  soliloquy  of  the  Pope,  is  to  have  lived 
through  a  spiritual  and  an  emotional  experience 
of  worth  incaculable. ’’ 

The  author’s  condemnation  of  the  so  called 
“children’s  literature’’  of  recent  days,  the 
books  which  are  written  in  easy  words  and  with 
diluted  ideas,  is  worthy  of  acceptance.  Give 
the  child  true  literature.  Certain  masterpieces 
are  enjoyed  by  old  and  young  alike.  If  the 
power  of  them  once  comes  upon  a  child,  his 
mind  will  not  afterwards  be  satisfied  with  weak 
dilutions.  Hints  are  given  which  are  invalua¬ 
ble  in  the  training  of  children.  The  book  as  a 
whole,  is  of  great  value  to  any  earnest  reader 
who  wishes  to  do  the  best  thing  with  time  and 
strength. 
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BOOK  NOTES. 

We  have  had  many  kinds  of  calendars  and 
year  books  with  daily  quotations,  both  religious 
and  secular,  but  Mr.  Francis  H.  Allen  has  in 
his  Nature's  Diary  compiled  something  quite 
new  and  charming,  by  making  “each  selection 
fit  its  day  as  exactly  as  possible,  avoiding  at 
the  same  time  all  generalities. ’*  Taken  from 
the  writings  of  lovers  and  close  students  of 
nature  like  Thoreau  and  Burroughs,  or  the  New 
England  poets,  Emerson,  Whittier  and  Lowell, 
who  loved  birds  and  fiowers,  and  to  describe 
nature  in  her  charming  moods,  they  are  charm¬ 
ingly  suggestive  of  what  we  can  enjoy  at  all 
seasons  of  the  year.  On  the  right  hand  pages, 
opposite  the  selection,  is  a  calendar  of  the 
arrival  of  birds  and  the  first  blooming  of  fiowers 
and  blank  space  for  any  notes  the  reader  and 
observer  may  wish  to  add.  It  is  pleasant  to  be 
reminded  in  one’s  daily  reading  when  we  may 
look  for  the  first  bluebird  or  scarlet  tanager, 
or  hope  to  find  the  pussywillow,  the  violets,  and 
the  buttercups.  The  illustrations  from  photo¬ 
graphs  add  to  the  beauty  of  the  little  volume 
and  to  its  charm  for  a  gift  book.  (Houghton, 
Mifflin  and  Company.  $1.25.) 

In  German  English  Lyrics,  sacred  and  secu¬ 
lar,  Dr.  Rankin  has  given  good  employment  to 
the  Industrial  Department  of  Howard  Univer¬ 
sity,  Washington,  D.  C.,  and  furnished  a  quaint 
little  volume  of  translations,  which  with  a  por¬ 
trait  of  himself,  is  a  pleasant  souvenir  of  the 
workman  and  of  hie  work.  Versified  translation 
is  a  difficult  task  which  has  peculiar  fascina¬ 
tion  for  minds  of  a  certain  poetic  trend.  Dr. 
Rankin  shows  himself  an  adept  at  German  in¬ 
terpretation,  a  master  of  good  English  and  a 
connoisseur  of  taste  and  scholarship. 

The  History  of  the  Lady  Betty  Stair  is  a 
charmingly  told  story  very  different  from  the 
many  sensational  tales  that  fill  our  periodicals. 
Although  it  deals  with  exile  and  war,  the 
stirring  times  of  the  French  Revolution,  and  the 
exciting  events  that  followed,  and  with  true  love 
sadly  crossed,  yet  it  is  all  sweet,  pure  and 
wholesome,  and  goes  to  prove  that  we  can  make 
even  our  bitterest  disappointments  work  for 
good  to  ourselves  and  to  others,  if  we  only  take 
up  some  useful  and  absorbing  work.  Molly 
Elliot  Seawell  shows  her  power  by  making  her 
heroine  equally  attractive  as  the  merry  “Lady 
Betty,”  the  life  of  the  little  exiled  Court  at  the 
gloomy  old  palace  of  Holyrood,  or  as  the  brave, 
sweet  “Bister  Claire,”  the  devoted  hospital 
nurse,  and  idol  of  the  French  soldiers.  It  is  a 
pretty  scene,  where,  under  the  blazing  African 
sun,  amid  the  enthusiastic  cheers  of  the  French 
army,  she  receives  the  “Cross  for  Tried 
Bravery,”  from  the  hands  of  the  victorious 
General  in  Chief,  the  old  lover  from  whom  she 
had  been  so  cruelly  separated  years  before,  and 
who  had  kept  true  to  his  early  love  through  all 
the  vicissitudes  of  his  soldier’s  career.  (Charles 
Scribner’s  Sons.  $1.25.) 

Three  capital  books  of  adventure  are  ready  for 
the  boys’  Christmas  or  for  older  folks  who  may 
have  a  taste  for  that  sort  of  reading.  John 
Marmaduke,  a  romance  of  the  Invasion  of  Ire¬ 
land  under  Cromwell  as  General  in  1649,  by 
Samuel  Harden  Church,  author  of  Oliver  Crom¬ 
well,  a  History,  is  a  spirited  story  in  which 
there  is  enough  history  to  give  it  value  and 
make  it  stimulating  to  the  readers  quest  for 
facts.  John’s  conquest  at  Carberry  Hall  was  a 
double  one,  and  his  later  interview  with  Crom¬ 
well  is  quite  dramatic.  The  picture  is  correc¬ 
tive  of  much  prejudice  and  preconception  of 
the  great  Protector  and  his  times.  (G.  P.  Put¬ 
nam’s  Sons.  $1.25.) - With  Moore  at  Co¬ 

runna,  by  G.  A.  Henty,  is  not  so  pleasant  a 
book,  being  loaded  with  Irish  badinage  and 
wit  of  the  sort  that  can  never  be  popular  since 
Cooper  failed  to  make  it  pleasing  But  the 
illustrations,  maps  and  plans  of  battles  make 


the  book  valuable  as  a  contribution  to  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  Peninsular  Wars.  (Charles  Scrib¬ 
ner’s  Sons.  $1.50. ) - Of  Pontiac,  Chief  of  the 

Ottawas,  a  tale  of  the  siege  of  Detroit,  by 
Colonel  H.  R.  Gordon,  finely  illustrated,  we  can 
speak  in  high  praise.  The  story  is  well  told, 
with  no  pretences  and  with  utmost  directness, 
and  holds  the  reader’s  interest  unabated.  The 
writer  knows  the  ground,  has  the  history  of 
“Pontiac’s  War”  at  command,  and  a  conception 
of  the  character  of  the  chief  and  hie  allies  which 
is  both  true  to  the  life,  intelligent  and  balanced. 
The  principal  characters  are  drawn  from  life; 
the  incidents  are  mainly  historic  or  traditions 
of  the  siege  and  the  whole  book  breathes  the 
air  of  the  woods,  the  river,  the  fort  and  the 
forest  camps.  One  who  has  ever  been  on  the 
ground,  or  studied  the  history  of  the  City  of 
the  Straits,  will  find  this  book  good  company 
and  will  prize  it  among  colonial  treasures.  (E. 
P.  Dutton  and  Company.  $1.50.) 


LITERARY  NOTES. 

The  Kindergarten  Review  which  has  developed 
out  of  the  Kindergarten  News,  is  now  a  most 
attractive  and  valuable  magazine.  The  senes 
of  articles  by  Marie  Pape  Carpentier,  “Counsels 
to  Teachers  of  Young  Children,  ”  give  the  mature 
thought  and  practical  suggestions  of  one  whom 
experience  has  taught  that  the  first  and  most 
important  disciplining  must  be  that  of  the 
teacher.  For,  as  she  says,  from  the  first  moment 
when  a  teacher  allows  anger,  or  a  desire  for 
vengeance  springing  from  a  wounded  self  love 
to  influence  bis  action,  all  is  lost.  “If  he  does 
not  recognize  the  cause  of  the  deplorable  effects 
which  he  obtains  he  must  give  up  teaching.  He 
would  carry  the  same  disorder  with  him  where- 
ever  he  went.  If  he  does  recognize  the  cause, 
(thereby  showing  understanding  and  sincerity,) 
he  must  change  hie  system.  Even  that  alone 
will  not  suffice;  he  will  need  to  change  hie 
pupils  also,  for  old  grievances  are  not  forgotten 
at  will.  ”  Practical  advice  which  young  teachers 
would  do  well  to  lay  to  heart.  In  the  October 
number,  Alice  Wellington  Rollins  writes  sug¬ 
gestively  on  “The  Day  of  Small  Things,”  Con¬ 
stance  Mackenzie  Durham  on  “Character  Direc¬ 
tion,”  and  L.  H.  Bailey  on  “What  Is  Nature 
Study  ?”  There  are  departments  for  “The  Con 
necting  Class,”  “The  Kindergarten  Normal 
Class,”  a  “Parent’s  Corner,”  and  kindergarten 
news  from  all  parts  of  the  world. 

The  fourth  and  last  number  of  Northfield 
Echoes  is  largely  devoted  to  the  addresses  of 
the  two  London  clergymen  Rev.  G.  H.  C.  Mac- 
gregor  and  Rev.  G.  C.  Morgan,  who  delivered 
the  series  of  earnest  discourses  during  the  last 
days  of  the  Conference.  We  also  find  there  the 
sermon  of  Bishop  Newman  on  “Christ,  The 
Only  Hope  of  the  World,”  one  of  Dr.  Arthur  T. 
Pierson,  on  “Pneumatika — Matters  Pertaining 
to  the  Spirit;”  a  short  one  from  Mr.  Moody, 
“The  Holiness  of  God.”  by  Rev.  R.  A.  Torrey. 
“Wake  Up,”  by  Dr,  A.  C.  Dixon,  and  a  most 
interesting  “Testimony  to  the  Life  More 
Abundant,”  by  V.  T,  David,  the  Tamil  Evan 
gelist,  in  which  he  describes  the  way  in  which 
he  was  led  from  the  darkness  of  heathenism  to 
the  light  of  the  Gospel. 

If  Sunday-school  teachers  do  not  succeed  in 
making  their  lessons  interesting,  it  is  certainly 
not  for  the  lack  of  admirable  helps.  One  of  the 
latest  is  a  series  of  Sunday  School  Pictures 
Illustrating  the  International  Lessons.  They 
are  to  be  issued  quarterly  at  .35  cents  per  quar¬ 
ter,  by  W.  A.  Wilde  and  Company,  Boston  and 
Chicago.  The  first  set  contains  sixteen  pictures 
of  scenes  in  the  life  of  Christ,  most  of  them  are 
reproductions  of  well  known  paintings,  the  oth¬ 
ers  from  photographs  of  the  Holy  Land,  and  all 
will  help  to  fix  the  scenes  of  the  lesson  upon  the 
youthful  imaginations,  especially  in  those  schools 
outside  of  the  cities  where  the  children  have 
few  opportunities  of  seeing  paintings,  photo¬ 
graphs  or  finely  illustrated  l^ks. 

The  Living  Age,  so  long  a  prized  visitor  in 
many  households,  is  doubly  valuable  in  its  en¬ 
large  form  with  the  translations  from  foreign 
muszines.  In  the  issue  of  November  6th  there 
will  be  the  first  instalment  of  a  serial  from  the 
French  of  Rene  Bazin,  “With  All  Her  Heart.” 
This  story  aroused  great  interest  in  both  France 
and  England  as  it  came  out  in  the  Revue  des 
Deux  Mondes  being  described  as  “an  epoch- 
making  story.”  It  is  not  so  trying  to  reads 
serial  in  a  weekly  magazine  as  when  we  have  to 
wait  a  whole  month  for  the  next  chapter  and 
many  will  be  eager  to  read  what  the  “London 
Athenaeum”  characterizes  as  “a  work  of  fine 


and  searching  analysis,  full  of  charm,  and  redo¬ 
lent  of  a  perfume  which  is  exquisite  and  possesses 
no  disquieting  element.” 

A  new  book  by  Professor  A.  H.  Sayce,  The 
Early  History  of  the  Hebrews,  is  announced  by 
the  Macmillan  Company;  also  two  volumes  of 
The  Letters  of  Elizabeth  Barret  Browning, 
edited  by  F.  G.  Kenyon. 

Mr.  J.  R.  Mount  of  the  Young  Men’s  Christian 
Association  of  West  One  Hundred  and  Twenty- 
fifth  street  has  written  a  tract  entitled,  “The 
Key  to  Happiness,”  as  an  aid  to  personal  work¬ 
ers,  which  can  be  had  for  two  cents,  and  is 
written  in  the  form  of  questions  and  answers, 
with  some  “Words  of  Advice”  on  the  last  page. 


NKW  PUBLICATIONS. 

Charles  Scribner’s  Sons,  New  York:  The  Ste¬ 
venson  Song  Book.  Versts  from  A  Child’s  Garden 
by  Robert  Louis  Stevenson,  with  music  bv  Various 

Composers.  12.00. - A  Critical  and  Exegetical 

Commentary  on  the  Epistles  to  the  Ephesians  and 
to  the  Colossians;  Rev.  I.  K.  Abbott,  B.D.,  D.Litt. 

12  50. - Song  Birds  and  Water  Fowl;  H.  E.  Park- 

hurst.  $1.50. - The  Poet^  of  Tennyson;  Henry 

van  Dyke.  $1.25. - Little  Rivers;  Henry  van  Dyke. 

$1.25. - A  Romance  In  Transit;  Francis  Lynde. 

75  cents. 

Dodd,  Mead  and  Company,  New  York:  The  Ian 
Maclaren  Kalendar,  1898,  With  decorative  designs 

by  William  Snelling  Nodaway.  $1.00. - The  Ian 

Maclaren  Year  Book.  $1.2.5. - The  Silence  of  God; 

Robert  Anderson,  C  B.,  LL.D.  $1.75. - The  Chil¬ 

dren  at  Sherburne  House;  Amanda  M.  Douglas. 
$1.50. 

A.  C.  Armstrong  and  Son,  New  York:  Fairy 
Tales  from  the  Far  North:  P.  C.  Asbjomsen. 
Translated  from  the  Norwegian  by  H.  L.  Braek- 
stad.  $2.00 

Houghton,  Mifflin  and  Company,  Boston:  The 
Theory  of  an  Evolutionist;  Lyman  Abbott.  $1  25. 

- Little  Folk  Lyrics:  Frank  Dempster  Sherman. 

With  Illustrations  by  Maud  and  Genevieve  Coules. 
$1.50. 

Thomas  Y.  Crowell  and  Company,  New  York: 

The  Coming  People;  Charles  F.  Dole.  $1.00. - If  I 

Were  God;  Richard  Le  Gallieone.  50  cents. - 

What  Is  Worth  While  Series.  The  Christian’s  As¬ 
pirations;  Rev.  G  H.  C.  Maegregor,  M.A.  35  cents. 

- The  Art  of  Living;  Rev.  F.  Emory  Lyon.  35  cents. 

Lothrop  Publishing  Company,  Boston:  Tom 
Pickering  of  ’Scuiney:  His  Experiences  and  Per¬ 
plexities.  $1  25. - His  First  Charge;  Faye  Hunt¬ 
ington.  $1.25 - Once  Upon  a  Time,  and  Other 

Child  Verses;  Mary  E.  Wilkins.  $1.00. 

Frederick  A.  Stokes  Company,  New  York:  Lit¬ 
tle  Grown-Ups;  Maud  Humphrey  and  Elizabeths. 
Tucker.  $2.00. 

Townsend  MacCoun,  New  York:  The  Holy  Land 
in  Geography  and  History.  Vol.  I.,  Geography; 
Vol.  II.,  History.  $2,00. 

Open  Court  Publishing  Company,  Chicago: 
Karma.  A  Story  of  Early  Buddhism;  Paul  Carus. 
Cr6pe  paper  tied  in  silk.  75  cents. 

J.  A.  WiLMORE  AND  COMPANY,  New  York:  The 
Great  Hereafter,  or  Glimpses  of  the  Coming  vVorld; 
Madison  C.  Peters,  D.D. 

Longmans,  Green  and  Company,  New  York:  The 
Pink  Fairy  Book;  Andrew  Lang.  $2.00. 

Way  and  Williams,  Chicago:  The  Story  of  Ab. 
A  Tale  of  the  Time  of  the  Cave  Men;  Staniey  Wa¬ 
terloo. 

American  Tract  Society,  New  York:  The  Truth 
that  Saves  and  How  to  Present  It;  Rev.  J.  A.  R. 
Dickson,  B  D.,  Ph.  D.  50  cents. 

American  Baptist  Publication  Society,  Phila¬ 
delphia:  Heroic  Stature.  Five  Addresses  by  Prof. 
Nathan  Sheppard.  $1.00. 

American  Sunday  School  Union,  Philadelphia: 
Commentary  on  the  Gospel  According  to  Matthew; 
Edwin  W.  Rice,  D.D.  $1.25. 

W.  A.  Wilde  and  Company,  Boston:  Sunday 
School  Pictures  Illustrating  the  International  Les¬ 
sons.  Issued  quarterly.  35  cents. 

M.  L.  Holbrook  and  Company,  New  York:  Stir- 
piculture;  or  The  Improvement  of  Offspring  through 
Wiser  Generation;  M.  L  Holbrook  M.D.  $1.00. 

American  Book  Company,  New  York:  A  School 
History  of  the  United  States;  John  Bach  McMaster. 
$1.00. 

Star  Publishing  Company,  Chicago:  How  Mar¬ 
cus  Whitman  Saved  Oregon;  Oliver  W.  Nixon, 
D.D.,  LL.D.  $2.00. 

Wilbur  B.  Ketcham,  Now  York:  The  Story  of  a 
Church  Bonnet;  Charles  F.  Deems,  D.O.,  LL.D. 

15  cents. - The  Ministry  to  the  Congregation. 

Lectures  on  Homiletics;  John  A.  Kern,  D.D.  $2.00. 


PKBIODICAUS. 

For  October:  Northfield  Echoes;  Architecture  and 
Building;  Religious  Outlook;  The  Winonian;  The 
Living  Age;  Baby  laud;  Little  Men  and  Women. 

For  November:  Atlantic  Monthly;  Scribner's 
Magazine;  The  Ladies’  Home  Journal;  The  Pilgrim 
Teacher;  Farm  Journal:  Godey’s  Magtizine;  Cur¬ 
rent  Literature;  Woman’s  Work  for  Woman;  The 
Sailor’s  Magazine;  The  Preacher’s  Magazine;  The 
Church  at  Home  and  Abroad;  BricK  Church  Life; 
Augsburg  Sunday  School  Teacher;  The  Bookman; 
Phnrnological  Magazine;  Woman’s  Home  Compan¬ 
ion;  The  Gospel  in  All  Lands;  The  Century. 
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The  Voice  refers  to  the  fact  that  the  Union 
Pacific  Railroad  is  about  to  pass  under  the  ham¬ 
mer,  at  a  public  auction,  unless  a  postponement 
of  the  sale  is  secured — which  is  quite  likely. 
Tuesday  of  the  present  week  (November  2d)  is 
the  designated  day  of  sale,  at  this  writing: 

The  sale  will  be  under  the  auspices  of  the 
United  States  circuit  court,  foreclosure  proceed¬ 
ings  having  been  instituted  by  the  Attorney- 
General  of  the  United  States.  Already  an  out¬ 
cry  is  being  made  that  the  government  is  to  be 
defrauded  of  820,000,000  by  reason  of  the 
arrangements  for  the  sale,  and  the  President  is 
being  appealed  to  to  “stop  the  steal.”  The 
facts  of  the  case  are  these :  Ihe  government  has 
a  second  mortgage  on  the  road,  amounting, 
principal  and  interest,  to  about  170.000,000. 
There  is  a  Erst  mortgage  amounting  to  about 
836,000,000.  These  mortgages — and  this  is  an 
important  fact  not  kept  in  view — rest  not  on 
the  whole  railroad  known  as  the  Union  Pacific, 
and  which  is  worth  somewhere  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  of  8200,000,000,  but  on  a  portion  of  the 
road  only,  the  portion  first  completed.  The  en¬ 
tire  road,  as  it  now  exists,  with  its  important 
extensions  and  numerous  feeders,  is  able  to  pay 
7  or  1%  per  cent,  interest  at  the  present  time, 
so  it  is  said,  on  its  indebtedness.  But  it  can 
not  pay  the  amount  of  the  principal,  having  but 
818,000,000  in  its  sinking  fund,  saved  for  that 
purpose.  As  the  second  mortgage  is  past  due, 
the  government  can  have  the  road  sold  at  fore¬ 
closure  proceedings,  and  can  either  buy  it  in 
for  itself,  or  can  accept  the  best  bid  made  for  the 
road.  It  is  understood  that  J.  Pierrepont  Mor¬ 
gan  has  a  syndicate  ready  to  bid  185,000,000  for 
the  road,  which  would  pay  off  the  first  mortgage 
(belonging  to  private  parties)  and  pay  850,000,- 
000  on  the  second  mortgage.  This  would  be 
$20,000,000  lees  than  the  governments’  claim, 
and  if  the  sale  is  made  on  these  terms  the  820,- 
000,000  will  be  irretrievably  lost.  Of  couee  any¬ 
body  else  can  bid,  and  there  is  a  rumor  that 
Russell  Sage  is  organizing  another  syndicate  to 
bid  against  the  Morgan  syndicate.  If  the  gov¬ 
ernment  desires,  it  can  refuse  to  accept  any  bid 
for  less  than  its  full  claim,  buy  in  the  road 
itself,  and  pay  off  the  first  mortgage.  It  will 
then  have  on  its  hands  a  portion  of  the  Union 
Pacific,  without  which  the  rest  of  the  system 
would  be  in  a  badly  crippled  condition,  but 
which  would  not  be,  of  itself,  a  complete  and 
self-sustaining  line.  Either  the  government 
would  then  have  to  parallel  the  rest  of  the  road, 
or  the  owners  of  the  rest  of  the  road  would  have 
to  parallel  the  government’s  part,  or  (what  is 
niiore  likely  to  be  done)  the  two  would  have  to 
make  some  sort  of  amicable  combination.  Those 
of  us  who  have  advocated  the  government  owner¬ 
ship  of  the  great  transportation  lines  would  be 
glad  to  see  the  government  secure  possession  of 
the  road  and  make  a  beginning  with  it  in  gov¬ 
ernment  operation.  It  is  said  that  already  43, - 
674  miles  of  railroad  are  under  the  financial 
supervision  of  Mr.  Morgan,  and  the  prospects  are 
good  that  nearly  10,000  miles  more  will  soon  be 
under  his  control.  Such  a  concentration  of 
power  is  to  be  viewed  with  grave  apprehension. 

The  Catholic  Review  well  says  that  it  is  offen¬ 
sive  to  the  people  of  the  United  States  to  treat 
them  as  if  they  were  a  collection  of  settlements 
of  immigrants  of  different  tongues  and  customs: 

For  example,  the  Terre  Haute,  Ind.,  Gazette, 
a  daily  secular  newspaper,  says:  “It  may  not 
be  possible  to  define  exactly  what  an  American 
is,  still  less  to  describe  the  American  spirit, 
about  which  we  hear  so  much  and  which  is  so 
variously  conceived.  But  it  is  time  that  one 
thing  were  very  clearly  understood  by  all  the 
new  comers  who  purpose  to  favor  us  with  their 
society,  and  that  is  that  the  country  is  already 
made,  and  is  not  waiting  for  them  to  make  it. 
That  it  is  just  as  much  a  nation,  with  as  well 
defined  and  as  distinct  a  political  life  and  pur¬ 
pose  as  Germany  or  England  or  France.  This 
fact  clearly  understood  will  save  the  newcomers 
a  great  deal  of  trouble.  In  our  federal  system 
and  our  local  self-government  we  find  the  Amer¬ 
ican  idea,  and  it  is  just  as  different  from  the 
license  and  the  socialism  which  some  conceive 
to  be  the  American  idea  as  can  be.  It  is  use¬ 
less  for  foreign  newcomers  to  butt  their  heads 
against  this  idea;  it  will  injure  their  heads. ” 
That  sentiment  of  the  Gazette  is  general— the 
inhabitants  of  this  country  are  a  nation,  with 


a  spirit,  a  force  and  a  future  that  are  peculiar 
to  them  ;  and  they  will  not  tolerate  opposition 
to  their  just  institutions. 

In  approving  the  above,  and  especially  the 
concluding  clause,  we  venture  to  add,  that  the 
right  of  private  judgment  is  a  cardinal  “Ameri¬ 
can  idea”  which  has  inhered  in  “our  federal 
system”  from  the  beginning.  And  it  has  worked 
beneficently  all  these  years,  so  that  our  domi¬ 
nating  spirit  as  a  people  is,  and  has  been,  one  of 
toleration.  No  man  has  been  persecuted  or 
ostracized  for  his  religious  or  political  opinions 
and  acts,  unless  indeed  the  latter  become  crimi¬ 
nal.  Turning  over  the  pages  of  our  contempo¬ 
rary,  however,  we  come  upon  something  quite  in 
contrast  with  ail  this,  and  very  like  persecution 
for  opinion’s  sake — for  if  its  publication  uf  a 
column  and  a  half  of  names  of  members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  our  last  Congress, 
who  voted  against  further  sectarian  appropria¬ 
tions  to  Indian  schools,  is  not  intended  to  hold 
them  up  to  the  approbrium  and  opposition  of  all 
American  voters  who  happen  to  be  Roman  Cath¬ 
olics,  it  has  no  significance  whatever  and  The 
Review  is  wasting  its  valuable  space.  It  seems 
to  us  nothing  less  than  a  very  un-American  pro¬ 
ceeding.  What  these  men  did  was  to  vote  to 
put  all  our  religious  bodies  on  a  footing  of  per¬ 
fect  equality  in  their  work  for  the  Indians,  and 
this  is  nothing  less  and  nothing  more  than  a 
fundamental  American  idea.  We  must  think 
that  The  Review  has,  for  once,  mistaken  the 
better  opinion  of  its  own  constituency,  for  it 
seeks  for  them  not  equality,  but  peculiar  advan¬ 
tages  at  the  hands  of  Congress,  kindred  to  those 
claimed^ from’ Parliament  by  the  Established 
Church  of  England,  in  the  matter  of  public 
education.  Worst  of  all,  it  seems  to  impugn  the 
free  exercise  of  the  ballot  by  members  of 
Congress. 

The  Lutheran  writes  of  “Presbyterians  and 
the  Christian  Endeavor  Movement,”  making 
interesting  reading  even  for  those  who  will  not 
fully,  or  perhaps  at  all,  accord  with  its  conclu 
sions: 

It  is  interesting  to  note  how  in  Presbyterian 
circles  the  sentiment  is  veering  around  against 
the  Christian  Endeavor  movement.  This 
Church,  as  is  known,  has  the  largest  representa¬ 
tion  in  the  movement,  and  the  position  which 
its  leading  journals  take  against  it,  and  in 
favor  of  the  Westminster  League,  is  all  the  more 
significant.  Presbyterianism,  unlike  most  de¬ 
nominational  isms,  stands  for  certain  clearly- 
defined  principles.  It  has  a  history  and  does 
not  believe  in  allowing  its  spirit  of  charity  to 
interfere  with  its  historic  consistency.  It  be¬ 
lieves  in  denominational  church-life  first  and 
in  interdenominational  fellowship  afterwards. 
It  believes  that  its  old  time  standards  and  prin¬ 
ciples  are  worth  something  still. 

This  is  the  essential  ground  of  its  opposition 
to  the  Christian  Endeavor  movement.  While 
this  society  professes  to  teach  denominational 
loyalty,  it  practically  undermines  it.  The  very 
fact  that  young  Endeavor  Presbyterians  will  not 
join  the  Westminster  League  is  evidence  that 
they  do  not  care  to  imbibe  the  doctrine,  spirit, 
polity,  history  and  life  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  but  that  they  much  prefer  to  breathe 
the  spirit  of  indifference  to  anything  and  every¬ 
thing  that  is  distinctively  Presbyterian.  It  is 
far  easier  to  be  a  Christian  in  a  general,  in¬ 
definite  sense  than  to  be  a  Christian  in  a  spe¬ 
cific,  definite  sense ;  and  hence  the  attractive¬ 
ness  of  this  everything  in  one  movement.  Most 
young  people  cannot  understand  why  there 
should  be  divisions  in  the  church,  and  so  long 
as  they  refuse  to  read  and  study  their  Church’s 
history,  they  must,  of  course,  remain  ignorant 
of  it — and  such  ignorance  is  generally  consid¬ 
ered  bliss.  They  love  to  speak  of  the  earnest 
religious  controversies  of  the  past  as  old  “quar¬ 
rels”  that  should  have  been  buried  loim  ago,  as 
if  their  forefathers  had  no  right  to  definite  con 
victions,  no  matter  how  faithfully  they  may  have 
studied  divine  truths. 

Here  is  the  germ  of  evil  in  this  whole  move¬ 
ment.  It  makes  much  of  love  and  nothing  of 
consistency.  It  exalts  sentiment  and  degrades 
principle.  It  magnifies  feeling  and  minimizes 
faith.  It  encourages  talk  and  discourages  study. 
It  drives  along  like  Jehu  in  its  zeal  and  leaves 
knowledge  way  out  of  sight.  It  is  a  youthful 
movement  and  lacks  that  one  all  important  ele¬ 


ment  of  true  progress — soberness.  We  love  all 
earnest  young  prople  who  are  desirous  of  extend¬ 
ing  Christ’s  kingdom,  whether  we  like  their 
methods  or  not;  but  this  will  not  hinder  us 
from  expressing  our  conviction  that  some  day 
this  great  big  movement  will  give  way  to  quieter 
and  more  consistent  agencies.  It  does  not  stand 
on  solid  bottom. 

The  Christian  Observer  of  Louisville,  has  the 
following  in  its  issue  of  October  27th : 

At  the  Louisville  “ministers’  meeting,  ”  the 
question  was  raised  of  inviting  Mr.  Moody  to 
come  to  the  city  this  winter  for  a  special  meet¬ 
ing.  This  involved  the  question  of  the  beet  way 
of  awakening  a  deep  spiritual  interest  among  the 
people  of  the  city.  One  plan  is  to  depend,  under 
God,  upon  the  influence  of  special  evangelists 
from  abroad,  laboring  for  a  while;  the  other 
plan  is  to  evoke  the  interest  of  God’s  people  in 
resolving  to  pray  and  labor,  each  “over  against 
his  own  house.  ”  It  was  decided  to  try  the  latter 
plan. 

Accordingly  a  circular  has  been  issued,  bear¬ 
ing  the  signatures  of  many  pastors,  asking  the 
people  of  Louisville  to  assemble  every  evening 
during  the  week  beginning  November  7th,  to 
unite  in  special  prayer  for  a  deeper  and  an  in¬ 
creasing  spirituality  in  our  personal  experience, 
and  for  the  outpouring  of  the  Holy  Spirit  u^n 
our  churches.  The  plan  is  a  go^  one.  Let 
every  one  who  is  concerned  for  the  welfare  of 
Zion,  cooperate.  God  loves  to  give  hie  blessings 
in  answer  to  the  united  prayers  of  his  people. 

-  ♦  ■ 

The  Christian  Advocate  takes  admiring  note 
of  what  has  been  done  by  the  Southern  branch 
of  its  Church : 

Dr.  H.  C.  Morrison,  the  senior  Missionary 
Secretary  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
South,  announces  that  in  these  extremely  strin¬ 
gent  times  two  hundred  Southern  Methodists 
have  been  found  willing  to  give  one  hundred 
thousand  dollars  to  relieve  the  Missionary  So¬ 
ciety  from  embarrassment,  and  that  the  entire 
sum  of  one  hundred  and  forty-five  thousand  dol¬ 
lars,  to  pay  the  debt,  has  been  raised  in  such  a 
way  as  not  at  all  to  interfere  with  the  regular 
collections.  “There  is,”  says  Dr.  Morrison, 
“not  one  dollar  on  our  Board  of  Missions  that 
is  not  secured  by  good  notes.  No  public  appeal 
has  been  made,  but  the  work  has  been  done  in 
a  private  way  by  our  representative  people,  in¬ 
cluding  Bishops,  leading  laymen,  elect  women, 
preachers,  college  professors,  and  General  Con- 
Wence  officers.  Fifty-six  thousand  dollars  has 
been  given  by  nine  persons,  one  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  dollars  by  two  hundred  persons,  and  the 
entire  debt,  by  lees  than  four  thousand  persons.  ’  ’ 
Dr.  Morrison  says  that  in  a  continuous  travel  of 
more  than  a  year  and  a  half  through  the  bounds 
of  the  Church,  he  has  met  only  three  brethren 
who  were  lees  than  courteous  in  hearing  the 
appeal,  and  to  those  to  whom  he  has  presented 
the  matter  an  average  of  eight  out  of  every  ten 
have  responded. 

The  Outlook  has  been  at  some  pains  to  get  at 
the  facts  of  the  attempt  not  long  since  made  in 
the  Presbyterian  Synod  of  England  to  bring  Dr. 
John  Watson  (Ian  Maclaren)  to  book  for  heresy: 

At  first  the  prosecutor  made  a  mistake  in  law 
in  his  appearance  before  the  Synod.  He  had 
before  bmn  warned  of  his  error.  His  petition 
was  thrown  out,  with  a  strong  disapproval  of 
his  course.  It  is  expected  that  he  will  now  ap¬ 
proach  the  Synod  with  more  care,  and  will  ask 
the  Synod  to  instruct  the  Presbytery  of  which 
Dr.  Watson  is  a  member  (which  will  not  move 
of  its  own  accord)  to  put  Dr.  Watson  on  trial. 
If  the  Synod  grants  the  petition,  the  case  would 
be  tried  in  Liverpool,  and  then  appealed  to  the 
Synod  of  1899,  and  thus  be  spun  out  for  three 
years  in  all.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  the 
Synod  will  throw  out  the  petition,  in  which 
circumstance  the  case  ends  in  May,  1898.  The 
prosecutor  can  have  little  hope  of  winning,  and 
ne,  or  some  of  his  sympathizers,  is  flooding  the 
Church  with  attacks  on  Dr.  Wataon,  accusing 
him  of  being  a  Unitarian.  That  charge  is  ab¬ 
surd,  since  no  preacher  of  our  time  has  more 
constantly  insisted  on  the  unique  character  and 
essential  divinity  of  Jesus  Christ.  In  the  midst 
of  the  many  and  absurd  chargee  made  against 
him  Dr.  Watson  continues  his  work  as  of  old, 
and  never  makes  any  reply  to  his  persecutors. 
If  we  may  form  any  opinion  of  the  attitude  of 
the  English  Prei^terian  Church  by  the  throngs 
that  follow  Dr.  Watson  wherever  he  speaks  and 
the  love  that  is  felt  for  him  by  the  oenomina- 
tonal  leaders,  he  need  feel  little  anxiety  as  to 
the  outcome. 
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THE  SUNDAY  SCHOOL 

The  Bible  Study  Union. 


The  Three  Great  Apostles. 


8Uin>AT.  MOVBMBBK  14,  1M7. 

XLVI.— PETER’S  CONSOLATIONS  FOR 
THOSE  IN  TRIAL. 

1  Peter  i. 

It  ie  many  years  since  the  Apostle  Peter  dis¬ 
appeared  from  the  New  Testament  narrative. 
The  last  we  heard  of  him  was  at  Antioch,  and 
then  we  heard  of  him  only  because  he  had  acted 
in  a  way  that  Paul  rightly  judged  to  be  wrong ; 
dissimulating  his  true  belief  in  order  to  keep  in 
favor  with  the  Judaizers  (Qal.  ii.  11-14).  But 
we  are  not  to  suppose  him  inactive  all  these 
years;  on  the  contrary  we  may  be  very  sure 
that  his  whole  time  and  all  his  energies  had 
been  given  to  the  building  up  of  Christ’s 
Church.  According  to  the  agreement  between 
Paul  and  the  other  apostles  (Ual.  ii.  9),  they 
were  to  devote  themselves  especially  to  the  work 
among  the  Jews  while  he  went  to  the  Gentiles, 
and  this  we  know  they  did.  Tet  as  we  have 
seen  Paul  everywhere  offering  the  Gospel  first 
to  the  Jews,  so  we  shall  shortly^see  reason  to 
believe  that  Peter  never  refused  to  offer  it  to  the 
Gentiles,  and  that  in  the  regions  where  he  espe¬ 
cially  worked  there  were  Gentiles  as  well  as 
Jews  in  the  church,  just  as  there  were  Jews  as 
well  as  Gentiles  in  Paul’s  churches. 

In  what  regions  Peter  worked,  we  do  not  know 
certainly.  We  have  seen  that  some  of  the 
Corinthians  in  their  time  of  factious  division 
called  themselevs  by  his  name,  (1  Cor.  i.  12), 
though  it  is  improbable  that  they  were  inffu- 
encei  to  do  so  by  his  presence.  Probably  the 
influence  came  from  pretended  emissaries  from 
him.  It  is  nearly  certain  that  Peter  was  not  in 
Jerusalem  at  the  time  of  Paul’s  last  visit.  And 
the  First  Epistle  of  Peter,  a  part  of  which  we 
study  to-day,  which  was  written  about  the 
time  of  Paul’s  first  letter  to  Timothy  (about  64 
or  65  A.  D. )  speaks  of  Peter  being  in  Babylon 
(1  Pet.  V.  13).  Mark  is  with  him,  and  we 
know  that  Mark,  after  having  been  in  Rome 
with  Paul  during  a  part  of  hie  first  imprison¬ 
ment  (Col.  iv.  10),  was  in  Ephesus  with  Timo¬ 
thy  not  long  before  Paul’s  death  (2  Tim.  iv. 
11).  There  is,  of  course,  time  in  the  interval 
of  four  or  five  years  between  the  first  imprison¬ 
ment  and  Paul’s  death  for  Mark  to  have  gone  to 
Babylon. 

It  is  somewhat  singular,  however,  that  though 
Peter  writes  as  if  from  Babylon,  the  early  fathers 
all  held  that  by  Babylon  be  meant  Rome.  The 
Revelation,  which  was  written  not  very  long  after 
this  Epistle,  (about  68  A.D. )  usee  the  name 
Babylon  alitor ically  or  figuratively  for  Rome, 
and  it  is  possible  that  so  early  as  64  A.D. ,  when 
Nero’s  persecutions  began,  in  the  early  part  of 
which  Peter’s  First  Epistle  was  written,  the 
figure  had  already  come  into  general  use  among 
Christians.  Certainly  if  Peter  were  writing 
from  Rome  in  this  troublous  time  he  might 
wish  to  keep  the  fact  a  secret  from  all  but  Chris¬ 
tians  by  using  this  figure  which  only  they  under¬ 
stood.  It  seems  more  natural,  however,  to  sup¬ 
pose  that  when  Peter  wrote  Babylon  he  meant 
Babylon,  and  there  seems  to  be  evidence  in  the 
order  of  the  geographical  names  in  the  first 
verse,  that  the  writer  was  considering  these 
from  an  eastward  not  a  westward  point  of  view, 
from  Babylon  rather  than  from  Rome.  If, 
however,  Peter  wrote  from  Babylon,  he  did  not 
remain  there  very  long  afterward,  for  there  is 
evidence  that  he  was  crucified  in  Rome — proba¬ 
bly  very  near  the  time  of  Paul’s  martyrdom,  in 
the  last  days  of  Nero’s  persecution,  which  ended 
with  his  death  in  68  A.D. 

The  purpose  of  Peter’s  letter  was  to  carry  com¬ 
fort  and  strength  to  those  who  were  suffering 


under  persecution.  ’‘The  elect,”  to  whom  he 
wrote  were  now  scattered  abroad  in  the  north* 
ern  provinces  of  Asia  Minor.  Pontus,  south  of 
the  Black  Sea,  was  the  Kingdom  of  Polemon, 
a  Jewish  proselyte  whose  wife  Bernice  had 
been  enticed  away  by  Felix.  Bithynia,  also 
on  the  Black  Sea,  west  of  Pontus,  was  the 
home  of  a  large  number  of  Christians,  as  we 
learn  from  a  letter  written  not  long  after  this 
by  Pliny,  then  Proconsul  of  the  province.  Gala¬ 
tia  was  a  large  province  east  of  Pontus,  stretch¬ 
ing  from  the  Black  Sea  almost  to  the  Mediterra¬ 
nean,  settled  by  Celts  from  Gaul  nearly  two  cen¬ 
turies  before  Christ.  Cappadocia  was  still 
farther  East,  north  of  Cilicia.  Proconsular 
Asia  was  the  large  province  on  the  iEgean  in 
which  were  the  “seven  churches”  of  the  Apoca¬ 
lypse,  including  Ephesus. 

Although  Peter  calls  these  to  whom  he  writes 
the  “elect  of  the  Dispersion,”  he  does  not  mean 
the  Jewish  Dispersion.  It  is  certain  that  many 
of  them  were  Gentiles.  He  speaks  of  the  sins 
of  their  former  ignorance  (i.  13),  says  that 
they  were  formerly  “no  people,  ”  but  now  are 
“the  people  of  God”  (li.  10),  and  that  be¬ 
fore  their  conversion  they  “wrought  the  desire 
of  the  Gentiles  (iv.  3).  These  things  be  would 
certainly  not  say  of  Jews,  who  always  recognize 
themselves  under  the  term,  “the  people.”  Yet 
from  other  passages  (i.  10-12;  ii.  6;  iii.  6,  19, 
20),  it  is  evident  that  he  is  also  addressing  Jews, 
as  would  naturally  be  expected. 

After  the  salutation  and  an  exultant  thanks¬ 
giving  for  God’s  mercies,  Peter  refers  at  once 
to  the  persecution.  The  afflictions  the  Chris¬ 
tians  are  suffering  are  not  to  be  compared  with 
the  blessings  that  will  result  from  them ;  they 
have  a  living  hope  of  a  glorious  future  inheri¬ 
tance.  And  even  in  the  present,  in  the  midst 
of  afflictions,  they  greatly  rejoice,  so  abiding 
and  real  is  their  consciousness  of  Jesus  and  of 
His  salvation,  even  those  who,  unlike  Peter, 
have  never  seen  the  Lord  in  the  flesh,  so  great 
their  privilege  compared  with  that  even  of  the 
prophets  who  were  before  them,  because  they 
can  realize  and  love  this  unseen  Lord.  There 
fore  let  them  have  courage,  take  new  hope,  be 
calm  in  affliction,  obedient,  holy,  because  God 
is  holy  and  watchful  against  sin  because  they 
have  been  redeemed  from  sin  at  an  infinite  price 
— the  precious  blood  of  Christ.  The  pressure  of 
persecution  ought  to  draw  them  more  closely  to 
one  another  in  love,  but  not  more  so  than  the 
fact  that  they  are  brethren  in  Christ,  born  of 
one  Spirit  and  living  on  the  same  promises. 

THE  INTERNATIONAL  LESSON. 

Paul’s  Ministry  in  Rome. 

Acts  xxviii.  17-31. 

Golden  Text. — I  am  not  ashamed  of  the  Gos¬ 
pel  of  Christ ;  for  it  is  the  power  of  God  unto 
salvation  to  every  one  that  believeth. — Rom.  i. 
16. 

Paul’s  first  desire  was  to  set  himself  right 
with  his  fellow-countrymen.  There  were  many 
Jews  in  Rome,  and  in  the  early  days  of  Nero 
they  enjoyed  a  great  degree  of  toleration.  Paul 
was  not  a  mere  obscure  prisoner;  be  was  a 
Roman  citizen  and  a  prisoner  of  State,  and 
would  be  looked  on  by  the  Jews  as  a  person  of 
some  distinction.  They  therefore  accepted  his 
invitation,  and  being  assembled  in  Paul’s 
prison,  he  explained  to  them  the  reason  of  his 
appeal  to  Caesar.  The  Jews  replied  that  they 
had  received  no  advice  concerning  him  from 
Jerusalem— that  they  would  be  glad  to  hear 
him  further  explain  hie  views.  A  time  was 
therefore  appointed  for  another  meeting. 

At  the  appointed  time  the  Jews  returned  to 
Paul’s  lodgings,  and  a  discussion  ensued  which 
lasted  from  morning  until  evening.  Some  of 
Paul’s  hearers  were  convinced,  others  not. 
They  finally  gave  up  trying  to  come  to  an  agree 
ment  and  went  away,  after  Paul  had  solemnly 
assured  them  that  by  this  course  they  were 


deliberately  hardening  their  own  hearts  to  the 
truth. 

From  this  time  Paul  threw  himself  more  ear¬ 
nestly  into  the  affairs  of  the  Christian  Church 
in  Rome,  seeking  especially  to  draw  the  Gen¬ 
tiles  around  him  to  a  knowledge  of  Jesus  Christ. 

The  kindly  disposition  of  Burrus  allowed  Paul 
to  remove  from  the  Prsetoriuro  and  dwell  in  a 
hired  house  of  his  own.  True,  he  was  securely 
guarded,  being  usually  chained  by  the  arm  to 
a  soldier.  But  all  who  wished  to  confer  with 
him  were  allowed  access  to  him,  and  no  hin¬ 
drance  to  his  preaching  was  in  any  way  offered. 
Here  the  narrative  in  the  Acts  closes. 


CHRISTIAN  ENDEAVOR 

By  Rev.  Henry  T.  MoEwen,  D.D. 

— . ♦  ■  — 

Serving  Ood. 

Nov.  8.  In  heaven.  Rev  22:1-9. 

9.  A  reasonable  service.  Rom.  12:1-8. 

10.  Fickle  Service.  Rev.  2 : 1-7. 

IL  Tested  service.  Rev.  2:7-18. 

12.  Half-hearted  service.  Rev.  8 : 14-22. 

18.  Faithful  service.  Rev.  8:7-18. 

14.  Topic— The  blessedness  of  serving  God.  Dent. 
28 : 1-20  ;  45-47.  (A  mieting  to  bo  led  by  the 
pastor,  or,  if  your  church  has  none,  by  some 
older  Christian.) 

The  man  who  tries  to  serve  God  because  it 
pays  is  crooked.  The  man  who  does  not  see  that 
God’s  service  pays  better  than  the  devil’s  is 
blind.  I  am  glad  that  Paul,  who  never  drove 
bargains,  put  it  in  portable,  mental  form. 
“Godliness  is  profitable  for  all  things,  having 
promise  of  the  life  which  now  ie,  and  of  that 
which  is  to  come.  ’  ’  It  stands  the  test  of  time 
as  well  as  eternity  The  twenty-eighth  chapter 
of  Deuteronomy  ie  an  epitome  of  the  world’s 
experience.  It  was  as  true  then  of  Egypt  as  it 
was  of  Palestine.  It  is  as  true  to-day  of  non- 
Christian  as  of  Christian  nations.  Obedience 
to  God  secures  and  maintains  National  Suprem¬ 
acy,  Municipal  Purity,  Temporal  Prosperity, 
Domestic  Happiness,  Social  Preeminence  and 
Peace  of  Conscience  at  the  same  time  that  God’s 
holiness  expels  man’s  sin.  Disobedience  to 
God  forfeits  all  these  blessings.  Meet  the  man 
who  says,  “However  good  Christianity  may  be 
for  eternity  it  is  not  practical  for  time,”  with  a 
demonstration  of  vast  proportions.  Let  God’s 
servants  stand  on  one  side  and  the  devil’s  on  the 
other.  The  devil  will  have  a  monopoly  of  the 
inmates  of  saloons  and  prisons.  More  of  his 
servants  than  God’s  will  2ome  from  the  poor 
bouses.  It  will  be  found  that  God’s  servants 
dwell  in  the  beet  houses,  eat  the  best  food,  and 
wear  the  best  clothes.  Their  eyes  will  be 
brighter,  their  cheeks  ruddier,  their  forms 
lither,  their  brains  keener.  When  the  final  com¬ 
putation  ie  made,  they  will  have  the  most  money 
in  their  pockets.  In  view  of  the  facts,  only  the 
recklessness  and  impudence  of  the  devil  can  ac¬ 
count  for  hie  assertion  that  Christianity  does 
not  pay.  In  cash  dividends  it  pays.  In  buoyant 
health  it  pays.  In  strong,  clear  brain  it  pays. 

I  always  believe  in  accommodating  the  devil 
with  an  exhibit  of  his  own  handiwork.  It  nails 
his  lie,  humbles  his  pride,  and  exalte  the 
Christ.  Nevertheless  I  do  not  wish  people  to 
obey  God  because  it  pays,  any  more  than  I  want 
preachers  in  pulpits  for  salary  or  social  distinc¬ 
tion.  To  serve  God  because  it  is  right  is  essen¬ 
tial,  to  discover  that  it  pays  is  incidental.  No 
remuneration,  however  munificent,  can  either 
elicit  or  compensate  the  best  service.  At  what 
price  but  that  of  love  can  I  repay  a  mother’s 
devotion,  a  wife’s  love.  Economically  consid¬ 
ered,  serving  the  devil  is  prodigally  wasteful. 
It  is  as  intellectually  blind  as  it  is  morally 
vicious. 

c  The  twenty-eighth  chapter  of  Deuteronomy 
shows  us  that  we  ought  to  live  righteously, 
soberly,  godly,  in  this  present  world.  How  to 
do  it  is  the  burden  of  the  twelfth  chapter  of 
Romans.  Methods  of  attainment  are,  next  to 
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ideals,  ao  essential.  We  need  to  be  eflScient  as 
well  as  willing.  Readiness  for  service  must  be 
accompanied  by  experience  and  skill  in  service. 
Deuteronomy  xxviii.  aims  at  reformation.  Ro¬ 
mans  xii.  at  regeneration.  The  former  worked 
from  the  outside  in,  the  latter  from  the  inside 
out  When  Nicodemus  came  to  Jesus  by  night 
it  was  to  ask  about  the  coming  of  a  kingdom  for 
which  he  thought  himself  ready.  Christ  showed 
him  hie  need  of  a  new  birth.  The  hardest  work 
in  the  world  is  to  keep  Qod’s  commandments 
unless  you  are  living  Qod’s  life.  Paul  is  after 
this  truth  in  Romans  xii.  The  first  condition 
of  obedience  to  Qod  is  entire  surrender  to  God. 
The  eacrihce  is  to  be  entire,  enduring,  and  holy. 
We  live  every  day  in  lions’  dens  and  walk  con¬ 
stantly  in  temptation’s  fiery  furnace.  The  only 
way  to  keep  unspotted  from  the  world  is  to  let 
God’s  Son  live  in  you  that  He  may  walk  daily 
with  you.  The  words  “fashioned”  and  “trans¬ 
formed”  carry  a  contrast  as  to  methods.  You 
can  fashion  a  man  from  the  outside,  you  can 
only  transform  him  from  the  inside.  In  the 
one  case  he  needs  a  new  coat,  in  the  other  a 
new  heart.  Any  tailor  can  supply  the  former, 
only  God  can  furnish  the  latter.  Only  a  renewed 
mind  has  the  spiritual  vision  to  discern  what  is 
the  good  and  acceptable  and  perfect  will  of  Qod, 
and  only  a  renewed  mind  has  the  heroism  and 
the  fidelity  for  its  performance.  Humility  is  an 
outgrowth,  an  accompaniment  of  sacrifice  and 
surrender.  Self-seeking  and  self-conceit  are 
two  of  the  greatest  obstacles  to  the  advancement 
of  God’s  kingdom.  If  God  could  have  kept 
Christians  fighting  the  devil  instead  of  each 
other,  Satan  would  long  ago  have  been  driven 
from  the  field.  Ancient  and  heroic  Greece  was 
conquered  because  she  had  too  many  command¬ 
ers.  It  is  the  same  trouble  which  hinders  the 
Church  to-day.  “Who  is  to  be  the  greatest?” 
is  a  force  to  impede  as  well  as  a  question  to 
annoy. 

In  the  second  and  third  chapters  of  Revela¬ 
tion,  to  which  our  attention  is  called  by  our 
daily  readings,  we  have  the  seven  “Overcomes.” 
“To  him  that  overcometh,  to  him  will  I  give  to 
eat  of  the  tree  of  life,  which  is  in  the  Paradise 
of  God.”  “He  that  overcometh,  to  him  will  I 
give  of  the  hidden  manna,  and  I  will  give  him 
a  white  stone,  and  upon  the  stone  a  new  name 
written,  which  no  one  knoweth  but  he  that  re- 
ceiveth  it.”  “And  he  that  overcometh,  and  he 
that  keepeth  My  works  unto  the  end,  to  him 
will  I  give  authority  over  the  nations.”  “He 
that  overcometh  shall  thus  be  arrayed  in  white 
garments;  and  I  will  in  no  wise  blot  his  name 
out  of  the  Book  of  Life,  and  I  will  confess  his 
name  before  My  Father  and  before  His  angels.  ’  ’ 
“He  that  overcometh,  I  will  make  him  a  pillar 
in  the  temple  of  My  God,  and  he  shall  go  out 
thence  no  more.”  “He  that  overcometh,  I  will 
give  to  him  to  sit  down  with  Me  in  My  throne, 
as  I  also  overcame,  and  eat  down  with  My 
Father  in  Hie  throne.”  The  heroic  soldier 
always  remembers  the  weal  of  victory  in  the  woe 
of  battle.  To  overcome  means  to  fight  a  battle 
and  win  a  victory.  The  twenty-first  verse  of 
the  third  chapter  could  be  translated,  “To  the 
one  winning  the  victory,  to  him  will  I  grant  to 
sit  with  Me  on  My  throne,  as  I  also  won  the 
victory  and  eat  down  with  My  Father  on  His 
throne.”  When  Paul  was  brinigng  to  a  grand 
climax  the  fifteenth  chapter  of  First  Corinthi¬ 
ans,  he  could  find  no  more  expressive  word  than 
victory.  “Death  is  swallowed  up  in  victory.” 
“O  death  where  is  thy  victory?”  “Thanks  be 
to  God  who  giveth  us  the  victory  through  our 
Lord  Jesus  Chrst.  ”  In  Rev.  vi.  2,  the  same 
word  which  is  translated  “overcome”  in  chap¬ 
ters  second  and  third  is  rendered  “conquer” 
“And  he  came  forth  conquering  and  to  con¬ 
quer.”  Serving  Qod  has  in  it  the  daring  and 
endurance  of  battle,  not  the  depression  of 
drudgery.  Loyal  service  for  God  never  knows 
defeat.  Herod  beheaded  John  the  Baptist,  thus 


sending  him  from  an  earthly  prison  to  a  heav¬ 
enly  throne,  whilst  the  truth  which  John 
preached  marched  steadily  on.  The  Jews  never 
dreamed  that  in  crucifying  Jesus  Christ  they 
were  supplying  the  world  with  a  Saviour.  Nero 
martyred  Peter  and  Paul,  and  by  so  doing  mul¬ 
tiplied  the  number  of  their  followers.  The 
determination  of  men  to  perpetuate  slavery 
hastened  freedom.  Serving  Qod  means  the  re¬ 
deeming  of  earth  from  sin’s  defilement  and 
domination,  with  God’s  coronation  as  grand 
consummation. 


Tenement  House  Chapter 

48  Henry  Street. 

Mrs.  Juliar  Hrath,  CbAlrman. 

Miss  Anna  R.  Brals,  Oor.  Sec'y. 

Miss  Chabi.ottr  A.  Watrbburt,  Rec.  Sec’y 
Miss  Clara  Firld,  Treasurer. 

Miss  Alior  O.  Matrb,  Snpt. 


NEW  WORK  AND  OLD  ANXIETIES. 

The  Saturday  Morning  Sewing  Class  is  reopen¬ 
ing  for  the  season,  and  the  larger  rooms  and  the 
better  light  are  wonderfully  inspiring  to  both 
teachers  and  pupils.  It  was  depressing  to  work 
by  gaslight  as  was  necessary  so  often  on  dark 
winter  mornings  in  our  old  basement  in  Madison 
street.  We  shall  be  able  in  these  rooms  to  care 
comfortably  for  a  larger  school,  if  we  only  have 
the  teachers.  Everything  is  well  organized 
under  Mies  Cushier’e  practical  guidance  and  the 
classes  so  graded  that  teachers  can  have  either 
beginners  or  more  advanced  ‘pupils  as  they 
prefer,  and  we  should  be  so  glad  to  have  a  few 
volunteers.  It  only  means  an  hour  and  a  half 
of  Saturday  morning  and  there  are  certainly 
some  young  girls  in  this  big  city  who  could 
spare  that  for  their  little  sisters  of  the  tene¬ 
ments,  who  need  so  much  the  love,  kindness  and 
sympathy  that  they  can  bring  to  them. 

One  of  our  Board  members  whose  heart  has 
been  much  drawn  to  the  “Little  Mothers,”  the 
girls  who  have  so  early  to  take  the  burdens  of 
home  life  that  they  cannot  come  regularly  to  any 
morning  school,  has  started  for  them  a  “Little 
Housekeeper’s  Class.”  When  she  asked  one 
twelve  year  old  girl  what  she  most  wanted  to 
learn,  she  eagerly  replied  that  she  would  like  to 
know  how  to  read.  Being  the  oldest  of  a  large 
family  where  the  mother  is  the  breadwinner,  she 
must  stay  at  home  to  help,  so  has  had  but  little 
education.  Mies  Hamilton  gladly  arranged  for 
a  quiet  half  hour  to  give  her  the  longed  for  help 
without  interfering  with  the  pleasant  drill  and 
talks  and  amusements  she  is  planning  for  the 
whole  class. 

This  desire  for  education  is  very  general.  One 
of  our  fathers  who  is  anything  but  a  good  pro¬ 
vider  for  his  family,  and  is  often  unkind  to  hie 
wife  still  insists  on  sending  the  children  to 
school,  recognizing  how  much  he  has  lost  by 
not  knowing  how  to  read  and  write. 

We  have  been  so  fortunate  as  to  secure  again 
the  services  of  our  old  visitor,  Mrs.  Stroub, 
who  was  obliged  to  leave  us  a  year  ago,  and  she 
is  much  touched  by  the  welcome  she  receives  as 
she  goes  on  her  rounds.  Her  old  friends  have 
kept  her  in  their  hearts,  and  are  eager  to  confide 
to  her  all  their  joys  and  their  sorrows.  She 
certainly  carries  light  and  cheer  in  her  house  to 
house  visitation. 

At  our  last  Board  meeting  the  reports  of  the 
work  in  all  departments  was  most  cheering,  but 
— alas  that  there  should  have  to  be  a  but— the 
Treasurer’s  report  was  discouraging  to  the  last 
degree — 925  in  the  bank— an  envelope  full  of 
unpaid  bills,  for  gas,  and  stoves  and  necessary 
preparations  for  the  winter,  and  the  rent  and 
salaries  coming  due  in  a  few  days  All  dis¬ 
cussions  merg^  into  the  pressing  one  of  ways 
and  means,  and  we  adjuorned  with  very  little 
light  upon  the  perplexing  question.  We  much 
fear  we  shall  have  to  come  to  a  system  of  re¬ 
trenchment,  but  can’t  see  just  where  to  begin, 
and  are  earnestly  praying  for  guidance  in  our 
decision.  A  dollar  comes  this  morning  “In  His 
Name,”  for  the  “Little  Housekeeper’s  Club, ” 
for  which  we  add  our  thanks. 


Children’s  Department 


SOME  TIME. 

Last  night,  my  darling,  as  yon  slept, 

I  thought  1  heard  yon  sigh. 

And  to  yonr  little  orlb  I  crept. 

And  watched  a  space  thereby; 

And  then  I  stooped  and  Ussed  yonr  brow. 

For,  oh  I  I  love  yon  so— 

Yon  are  too  yonng  to  know  It  now. 

Hut  some  time  tfou  tom  know  / 

Some  time  when  In  a  darkened  place 
Where  others  come  to  weep, 

Yonr  eyes  shaU  look  npon  a  face 
Calm  In  eternal  sleep; 

The  voiceless  Ups,  the  wrinkled  brow. 

The  patient  smile  vHQ  show— 

Yon  are  too  yonng  to  know  It  now. 

But  some  time  you  wtU  Hnowi 

Look  backward,  then.  Into  the  years. 

And  see  me  here  to-night— 

See,  O  my  darling,  how  my  tears 
Are  falling  as  I  write; 

And  feel  once  more  npon  yonr  brow 
The  kiss  of  long  ago— 

Yon  are  too  yonng  to  know  It  now. 

But  some  time  you  iciU  know! 

-Eugene  Field. 

THOSE  OBIEYANCES. 

There  are  some  girls  and  boys,  who  have  a 
habit  of  running  to  their  mothers  with  com¬ 
plaints.  Every  little  thing  that  goes  wrong 
with  them,  they  instantly  burden  her  with  it 
Those  constant  wails  are  very  annoying  to  the 
mother,  who  has  cares  and  anxieties  enough, 
without  the  added  one  of  trying  to  settle  the 
foolish  and  unnecessary  woes  of  her  children. 
Such  complaining  little  people  have,  what  their 
elders  call,  “grievances,”  and  grown  people 
with  constant  grievances  are  very  undesirable 
friends  and  acquaintances.  Perhaps  the  habit 
began  with  making  complaints  and  being  out  of 
harmony  with  their  companions  when  they  were 
young. 

Not  long  since  some  little  girls  were  having  a 
happy  time  playing  tc^ether.  All  at  once  one  of 
them  looked  up  and  said:  “Here  comes  Sophy 
Brown.  Now  we  shall  not  have  any  more  fun. 
Sophy  gets  angry  at  every  little  thing,  and  she 
always  says  we  act  as  if  we  liked  others  better 
than  we  like  her,  and  ao  we  will  have  to  be  very 
careful,  or  she  will  get  angry.” 

Sophy  was  a  vrey  pretty  little  girl,  so  we 
thought,  as  she  joined  her  playmates  and  her 
manner  was  quite  winning.  But  soon  after¬ 
wards  we  saw  her  go  off  to  the  corner  of  the 
room  and  sit  down  by  herself.  There  was  an 
ugly  frown  on  her  face  that  spoiled  all  her  good 
looks.  What  was  the  matter  ?  Sophy  would  not 
play,  because  she  wished  to  have  things  all  her 
way— a  way  that  the  other  little  girls  did  not 
want,  because  it  would  break  up  the  good  time 
they  were  having.  Unless  Sophy  would  make 
everybody  do  just  as  she  wished,  she  would  go 
off  and  mope  in  the  comer.  She  always  had  a 
grievance  wherever  she  went,  and  when  she  re¬ 
turned  home  she  told  her  mother  she  had  not 
been  kindly  treated.  In  time  her  companions 
dreaded  to  have  Sophy  join  them  in  their  amuse¬ 
ments  for  she  was  sure  to  break  up  the  harmony. 

We  have  seen  boys  go  off  the  playground  in 
high  dudgeon,  throwing  back  hard  words,  be¬ 
cause  they  had  been  beaten  in  the  game,  charg¬ 
ing  the  victor  with  having  won  by  cheating 
when  the  witnesses  of  the  game  all  said  it  had 
been  fairly  won.  Those  boys  are  not  just  in 
their  judgment  and  nearly  always  are  those  who 
have  grievances.  Some  children  fancy  that 
nobody  likes  them.  They  get  into  a  morbid 
state,  thinking  their  teachers  are  more  partial 
to  others  than  to  them,  or  their  parents  think 
more  of  their  brothers  and  sisters  than  they  do 
of  them.  They  make  themselves  quite  unhappy 
over  an  imaginary  state  of  affairs  and  do  not 
realize  that  it  is  entirely  of  their  own  making. 

You  have  all  heard  the  story  of  Addie,  whom 
everybody  loved,  because  she  loved  everybody. 
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People  with  grievances  are  selfish  people.  They 
are  always  looking  to  see  if  they  can  find  some* 
thing  to  complain  of.  They  think  some  of  their 
friends  have  slighted  them  or  they  have  not  had 
as  high  a  position  given  them  as  they  ought  to 
have  had,  or  else  that  people  are  saying  unkind 
things  of  them.  They  keep  themselves  in  an 
agitated  state  of  mind  all  the  while.  It  is  true 
that  there  are  times  in  our  lives  when  things  are 
said  or  done  that  make  us  very  unhappy.  But 
talking  about  it  and  thinking  it  over  and  over 
only  makes  the  matter  worse,  and  increases  our 
unhappiness.  If  we  make  the  best  of  every¬ 
body,  instead  of  being  critical  of  their  faults, 
they  will  be  likely  to  make  the  best  of  us. 
Dean  Stanley  says:  “We  may,  if  we  choose, 
make  the  most  of  one  another.  Every  one  has 
faults.  We  may  make  the  worst  of  these;  we 
may  fix  our  attention  constantly  on  these.  But 
we  may  also  make  the  best  of  one  another.  We 
may  put  ourselves  in  the  place  of  others,  and 
ask  what  we  should  wish  to  be  done  to  us, 
were  we  in  their  place.  By  loving  whatever  is 
loveable  in  those  around  us,  love  will  flow  back 
from  them  to  us,  and  life  will  become  a  pleasure 
instead  of  a  pain;  and  earth  will  become  like 
heaven.’’  Susaii  Teall  Perry. 


WHAT  HELEN  KELLER  DID  FOB 
TOMMY  STRINOER. 

Everybody  who  has  been  interested  in  the 
wonderful  life  of  Helen  Kellar  ought  to  read 
the  story  told  by  William  Ellis  in  the  October 
St.  Nicholas,  and  as  some  of  our  young  readers 
do  not  see  this  magazine,  we  quote  the  follow¬ 
ing  from  it : 

“A  little  child  lived  in  black  silence.  There 
never  was  midnight  so  dense  as  the  darkness 
that  enveloped  his  mind.  Sight  and  hearing 
were  gone  utterly  and  forever.  The  child  knew 
absolutely  nothing,  except  that  sometimes  from 
somewhere  something  put  food  into  its  mouth, 
and  moved  about  him  when  necessary.  His 
world  was  limited  by  as  much  of  his  little  crib 
as  he  could  feel  with  his  hands,  and  by  the 
touch  of  something  that  cared  for  his  wants. 
The  merest  babe  knows  the  sunlight  and  its 
mother’s  voice  and  face. 

Five  years  had  passed  over  this  little  boy  as 
he  lay  on  his  hospital  cot,  but  he  knew  less  than 
a  month  old  infant — less,  indeed  than  the  beasts 
of  the  field.  .  .  .  Since  the  terrible  sickness 
that  had  come  to  him  in  infancy,  little  Tommy 
Springer  had  lain  thus  among  strangers.  His 
mother  was  dead  :  his  father  could  not  help  him. 
From  his  birth  place  in  Washington,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  the  helpless  sufferer  had  been  removed  to 
a  hospital  in  Allegheny.  But  no  institution 
wanted  this  troublesome  charge,  who  would  re¬ 
quire  the  constant  attention  of  a  teacher.  So 
the  almshouse  seemed  the  only  haven  for  Tommy. 

There  at  least  he  could  find  a  shelter . It 

was  during  the  summer  of  1890,  that  the  news 
of  Tommy’s  sad  plight  came  to  Helen  Kellar. 
The  sensitive  soul  of  this  ten -year-old  girl  was 
deeply  affected.  She,  if  no  one  else  would  save 
the  poor  boy.  Thenceforth  Tommy  became  the 
burden  of  Helen’s  thought  and  conversation- 
She  talked  about  him  to  her  friends ;  she  wrote 
letter  upon  letter  asking  aid  for  him.  At  thiB 
time  occurred  a  pathetic  incident  that  was  the 
means  of  turning  toward  the  little  blind  boy  the 
kindly  interest  and  generous  gifts  that  accom¬ 
plished  his  rescue.  The  pet  and  playmate  o^ 
Helen  when  she  was  at  home  was  a  beautiful 
Newfoundland  dog.  Through  a  foolish  blunder, 
this  animal  was  shot  by  a  policeman.  When  the 
news  came  to  Helen,  she  had  no  word  of  re¬ 
proach,  but  simply  said,  with  beautiful  charity, 
“I  am  sure  they  never  could  have  done  it  if  they 
had  only  known  what  a  dear  good  dog  Lioness 
was.’’ 

The  story  of  her  love  was  published  widely, 
and  from  far  and  near — even  from  across  the 
ocean — came  to  Helen  offers  of  money  for  an¬ 


other  dog.  The  little  girl  had  only  one  answer 
to  all  these  kind  expressions ;  she  was  grateful, 
but  she  did  not  care  for  another  dog  to  take  the 
place  of  Lioness.  Nevertheless,  the  gift  would 
be  accepted  if  the  donor  so  desired,  on  behalf  of 
a  little  deaf  and  dumb  and  blind  boy,  for  whom 
she  was  trying  to  raise  money  enough  to  bring 
him  to  Boston  to  be  educated.  In  every  direc 
tion  Helen  sent  this  message.  For  a  long  time 
these  letters  averaged  eight]  a  day  and  a  mar¬ 
velously  versatile  and  eloquent  little  pleader 
Helen  showed  herself.  She  also  wrote  for  news¬ 
papers  articles  addressed  to  children.  Helen  in¬ 
stituted  for  herself  a  rigorous  course  of  self- 
denial  (abstinence  from  soda  water  and  other 
prized  luxuries),  that  she  might  save  money  for 
her  one  great  object.  The  result  of  all  her 
efforts  was  the  securing  of  sufficient  funds  to 
insure  Tommy  at  least  two  years  of  education  at 
the  Kindergarten  for  the  Blind,  Jamaica  Plain, 
Massachusetts. 

ICELAND. 

When  you  look  at  the  map  of  Europe  and  see 
the  Island  of  Iceland  away  up  in  the  northeast 
corner,  you  shiver  and  shake,  perhaps,  and  are 
glad  you  do  not  live  there.  Yes,  it  does  look  icy 
cold  away  up  there  by  the  Arctic  Ocean.  But 
do  you  know  what  order  loving  people  there  are 
up  in  that  cold  region.  A  writer  in  The  Home 
Journal  says: 

“Prisons  in  Iceland  are  as  numerous  as  snakes 
in  Ireland.  The  inhabitants  are  so  honest  in 
their  habits  that  such  defences  to  property  as 
locks,  bolts,  and  bars  are  not  requ  ired ;  nor  are 
there  any  police  in  the  island.  Yet  its  history 
for  one  thousand  years  records  no  more  than 
two  thefts.  Of  these  two  cases,  one  was  that  of 
a  native,  who  was  detected  after  stealing  several 
sheep,  but,  as  be  had  done  so  to  supply  hie  fam¬ 
ily,  who  were  suffering  for  want  of  food,  when 
he  had  broken  his  arm,  provisions  were  fur¬ 
nished  to  them,  and  work  was  found  for  him  as 
soon  as  be  was  able  to  do  it;  meanwhile  he  was 
placed  under  medical  care.  The  stigma  attached 
to  his  crime  was  considered  sufficient  punish¬ 
ment. 

The  other  theft  was  by  a  German,  who  stole 
seventeen  sheep.  But,  as  he  was  in  comfortable 
circumstances,  and  the  robbery  was  malicious, 
the  sentence  passed  upon  him  was  that  he  should 
sell  all  bis  property,  restore  the  value  of  what  he 
had  stolen,  and  then  leave  the  country  or  be 
executed.  He  left  at  once. 

But,  though  crime  is  rare  in  Iceland  and  its 
inhabitants  are  distinguished  for  honesty,  and 
purity  of  morals,  there  is,  of  course,  provision 
for  the  administration  of  justice,  which  con¬ 
sists,  first  of  all,  in  the  sheriff’s  courts;  next, 
by  appeals  to  the  court  of  three  judges  at 
Reykjavik,  the  capital ;  and,  lastly,  in  all  crim¬ 
inal  and  most  civil  cases,  to  the  Supreme  Court 
at  Copenhagen,  the  capital  of  Denmark,  of 
which  kingdom  the  island  forms  a  part.  The 
island  of  Panaris  (one  of  the  Lipari  group),  is 
equally  fortunate  in  having  neither" prisons  or 
lawyers,  and  being  absolutely  destitute  of  both 
paupers’and  criminals.’’ 

THE  MOTH’S  CHEMISTRY. 

Our  young  people  often  wonder  how  moths 
escape  from  the  cocoon  and  become  winged  in¬ 
sects.  The  cocoon  is  a  tough,  silken  bag,  which 
encloses  them  during  their  grub  state.  The 
question  has  been'a  puzzle  to  many  older  and 
wiser  heads — even  entomologists,  for  a  long  time. 

Recently  Professor  Leatter  of  London,  has 
made  some  experiments  with  the  moth,  known 
as  the  Dicraniun  Vinula.  It  has  long  been 
suspected  that  this  species  of  the  “long-tailed 
moth’’  used  some  liquid  to  soften  the  cocoon 
when  the  proper  time  to  emerge  from  it  arrived, 
and  Mr.  Leatter’s  experiments  have  revealed  the 
exact  nature  of  the  powerful  solvent. 

In  making  bis  studies,  the  Professor  opened 
up  the  cocoons  spun  by  the  insects,  and  put  the 


imagoes  in  artificial  silk  bags  with  an  opening 
at  the  end.  When  the  time  arrived  for  instinct 
to  tell  the  imago  to  apply  hie  solvent,  the  liquid 
escaped  into  little  glass  tubes  instead.  The 
Professor  made  careful  analysis  of  this,  and 
found  it  to  be  pure  soluton  of  caustic  potash  I 
This  discovery  is  a  new  one  in  entomology. 
Caustic  potash  will  destroy  the  human  skin, 
and  it  is  at  least  passing  curious  that  it  should 
be  distilled  in  an  insect’s  mouth. 


THE  MOTHERLY  GOOSE. 

The  Rev.  C.  A,  Bury  gives  this  instance  of 
the  mother  instinct  in  a  goose :  An  old  goose, 
that  had  been  for  a  fortnight  hatching  in  a 
farmer’s  kitchen,  was  perceived  on  a  sudden  to 
be  taken  violently  ill.  She  soon  after  left  the 
nest  and  repaired  to  an  out-house  where  there 
was  a  young  goose  of  the  first  year,  which  she 
brought  with  her  to  the  kitchen.  The  young 
one  immediately  scrambled  into  the  old  one’s 
nest,  sat,  hatched,  and  afterwards  brought  up 
the  brood.  The  old  goose,  as  soon  as  the  young 
one  had  taken  her  place,  eat  down  by  the  side  of 
the  nest,  and  shortly  after  died.  As  the  young 
goose  had  never  been  in  the  habit  of  entering 
the  kitchen  before,  I  know  of  no  way  of  account¬ 
ing  for  this  fact,  than  by  supposing  that  the  old 
one  bad  some  way  of  communicating  her  thoughts 
and  anxieties,  which  the  other  was  perfectly  able 
to  understand. 

THE  MOTHER’S  BOYS. 

How  natural  it  is  for  the  mother  to  speak  of 
her  sons  as  “boys,’’  even  though  they  are  grown 
up  and  stalwart  men  in  the  world.  “I  wonder 
why  the  boys  don’t  come,’’  said  a  silver-haired 
mother,  as  she  went  to  look  out  of  the  window 
to  see  if  her  eons  were  coming  in  eight  to  take 
the  promised  tea  with  her. 

“Boys!”  exclaimed  a  young  girl,  with  a 
merry  laugh.  “Do  you  call  those  big  men 
‘boys?’’’  Why,  Auntie,  they  are  over  forty 
years  old !’’ 

The  dear  old  mother  turned  and  looked  at  the 
young  girl,  and  said  in  gentlest  tone,  “They 
will  always  be  boys  in  the  mother’s  heart,  no 
matter  how  large  and  old  they  are.  You  can 
not  understand  that  now,  but  perhaps,  my  dear, 
sometime  you  may.’’ 

Long  after  that  silver  haired  mother  and  her 
“boys’’  had  all  “passed  on  and  up  the  heights,’’ 
the  young  girl,  a  silver-haired  mother  herself, 
remembered  and  understood.  The  Tribune  tells 
this  sweet  story  of  one  mother’s  three  “boys’’ : 

A  dear  old  lady,  whose  home  is  in  Brooklyn, 
has  been  an  invalid  for  many  years.  She  is  con¬ 
fined  nearly  always  .to  her  wheeled  chair,  and 
her  usual  station  is  in  a  deep  bay  window  that 
looks  out  on  a  quiet  street  shaded  by  maple 
trees.  The  pleasure  of  her  life  is  the  green 
tossing  foliage,  and  its  chief  annoyance  the 
sling  shots  of  the  small  boys  hunting  sparrows. 
On  the  window  ledge  in  front  of  her  lie  three 
heaps  of  postal  cards,  and,  when  she  is  not 
watching  the  trees  and  the  sparrows,  she  is 
fingering  her  mail. 

The  three  heaps  are  always  of  equal  height. 
There  are  just  as  many  cards  in  one  pile  as  in 
another.  And  the  likeness  between  the  heaps 
doesn’t  stop  there.  What  one  postal  card  says 
all  the  others  say.  The  only  differences  are  in 
the  date-lines  and  the  signatures.  All  the  cards 
in  one  pile  are  signed  “Ned,’’  in  the  next 
“Guy, ’’ and  in  the  third  “Richard.’’  Every 
morning  the  postman’s  whistle  brings  three 
cards,  one  for  each  pile.  Sometimes  the  heaps 
are  twelve  cards  high.  Then  ail  the  cards  dis¬ 
appear,  and  next  day  there  is  just  one  in  each 
row.  Steadily  the  piles  count  up  to  twelve 
again,  only  to  lose  their  labor  at  that  number. 
For  years  those  postal  cards  have  been  coming 
in  just  that  way,  and  the  five  words  they  carry 
have  never  varied. 

Each  postal  card  says:  “I  am  well  and  doing 
well.’’  Never  anything  lees,  and  never  anything 


more.  The  white  haired  lady  in  the  armchair 
has  three  sods  who  are  “in  leather.”  They 
travel  for  their  firms.  Each  trip  lasts  a  fort¬ 
night.  Every  other  Sunday  they  are  together 
at  home.  Every  day  they  are  away  from  home 
they  send  their  mother  the  message  she  looks 
for.  The  date  line  tells  her  where  each  boy  is, 
the  five  words  that  nothing  has  gone  wrong  with 
him.  One  boy  sent  his  postal  cards  from  a 
hospital  after  a  railway  accident.  The  wording 
was  unaltered.  Nobody  at  home  knew  he  was 
hurt  until  he  was  able  to  travel.  There  are  con¬ 
veniences  in  a  stereotyped  message.  The  “bo^s” 
are  nearing  middle  age.  I  hey  are  unmarried, 
and  are  giving  their  lives  to  the  invalid  in  the 
armchair. 

BELGIUM. 

The  children  attending  public  schools  in 
Brussels,  Belgium,  were  requested  some  time 
since  by  their  teachers  to  gather  up,  on  their 
way  to  and  from  school,  such  apparently  value¬ 
less  objects  as  tin-foil,  tin  cans,  paint-tubes, 
bottle  capsules,  refuse  metals,  etc.,  and  to  deliver 
their  collections  daily  to  their  respective  teachers. 

In  eight  months  the  following  amounts  were 
collected:  Old  paint  tubes,  220  pounds;  tin-foil, 
1,925  pounds;  scraps  of  metal,  1,200  pounds; 
and  bottle  capsules,  4,400  pounds.  This  rubbish 
was  disposed  of  for  a  sum  so  considerable  that 
the  proceeds  clothed  five  hundred  poor  children 
completely,  sent  ninety  invalid  children  to  re¬ 
cuperative  colonies,  and  there  was  still  a  goodly 
sum  to  be  distributed  among  the  sick  poor  of 
the  city. 

WHT  LEAVES  FALL. 

How  is  the  falling  of  a  leaf  brought  about  ? 
Naturalists  tell  us  that  there  is  a  formation  of  a 
thin  layer  of  vegetable  tissue  at  the  point  where 
the  leaf  stem  joins  the  branch  of  the  tree.  After 
a  leaf  ceases  to  make  starch  and  sugar  fur  the 
tree,  this  tissue  begins  to  grow,  and  actually 
cuts  the  leaf  off.  It  is  therefore,  not  a  mere 
breaking  away  on  account  of  the  wind  bending 
the  dried  stems,  but  an  automatic  severing  of 
the  member  no  longer  useful.  After  a  leaf  has 
fallen,  the  scar  left  in  the  end  of  each  twig  be¬ 
comes  entirely  healed  over. 


Catarrh  in  the  Head 


What  this  Disease  is  and  How  It 
May  be  Cured 

Catarrh  is  an  inflammation  of  the  mucous  mem¬ 
branes,  and  may  affect  the  head,  throat,  bowels  or 
bladder.  It  is  a  constitutional  disease,  having  its 
origin  in  the  blood.  When  It  becomes  chronic  it  is 
often  dififlcult  to  eradicate  from  the  system  the 
scrofulous  taints  which  cause  it.  Catarrh  in  the 
Head  is  the  most  common  form  of  the  disease.  Its 
symptoms  are  fullness  and  heat  in  the  forehead, 
t&yness  in  the  ncse  and  back  part  of  the  throat  and 
a  disagreeable  discharge  from  the  nose.  The  only 
way  to  cure  catarrh  is  thurify  the  blood.  The  one 
true  blood  purifier  is  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla,  which 
abw>lntely  cores  catarrh  when  other  remedies  fail. 

Hood’s  Sarsaparilla 

Is  sold  by  all  druggists.  Price  tl ;  six  for  15. 


Hrkrkrl’c  I7iflc  pronapt,  efficient  and 
nooa  »  rilla  easyineflwt.  26cents. 
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WOMAN’S  BOABD  OF  HOME  MISSIONS. 

Changes  -wrought  in  the  Chllkst  Country. 

The  Chilkat  Indians  occupy  the  extreme 
northern  section  of  Lynn  Canal.  Rev.  Sheldon 
Jackson,  D.D.,  in  his  valuable  little  book* 
“Facts  about  Alaska,”  informs  us  that  these 
people  “are  great  traders,  being  the  ‘middle 
men*  of  their  region,  carrying  the  goods  of  com¬ 
merce  to  the  interior  and  exchanging  them  for 
furs  which  are  brought  to  the  coast  and  in  turn 
exchanged  for  more  merchandise.” 

Not  only  romance  but  tragedy  weaves  into  the 
history  of  our  pioneer  missionaries  in  Alaska. 
Rev.  Eugene  Willard  was  not  converted  until 
after  he  had  chosen  his  profession — that  of  civil 
engineer,  but,  obedient  to  the  call  of  the  Mas 
ter,  he  offered  himself  to  the  Board  of  Home 
Missions,  saying:  “Send  me  to  the  hardest 
place,  where  no  one  else  will  go.”  He  was  sent 
to  the  Chilkat  country  to  meet  unimagined 
trials  His  life  was  several  times  endangered, 
owing  to  the  superstitions  of  the  people,  once, 
(it  is  thought)  because  fish  had  forsaken  the 
waters  and  the  missionary  was  suspected  of  hav¬ 
ing  bewitched  them.  Mrs.  Willard  and  the  chil¬ 
dren  were  the  greatest  sufferers  in  that  inhospit¬ 
able  region,  once  they  were  almost  starving; 
but  they  endured  “as  seeing  Him  who  is  invisi¬ 
ble.”  Before  leaving  this  station  the  child  of  a 
chief  died.  Then  came  the  call  for  blood  and 
torture.  The  Shaman  required  that  the  lives  of 
two  white  children  should  be  sacrificed — the  two 
young  children  of  the  missionaries  must  be  the 
atonement  offered  to  evil  spirits.  Rev.  and 
Mrs.  Willard  sought  a  refuge  for  the  little  ones 
at  another  place,  followed  by  the  lamentations 
of  that  little  flock  in  the  wilderness.  One  fam¬ 
ily  of  Chilkats  journeyed  two  hundred  miles  to 
Sitka,  the  nearest  church,  to  make  a  public 
confession  of  their  faith  and  to  receive  Christian 
baptism.  Others  came  one  hundred  miles  to 
Juneau  to  unite  with  the  church  which  Mr. 
Willard  afterwards  organized  at  that  point. 

Our  Chilkat,  or  Haines  Mission  on  Portage 
Bay,  lies  in  one  of  the  pathways  to  the  Klondike 
region.  A  letter  from  our  successful  native 
teacher.  Miss  Willard,  has  been  published  in 
the  Home  Mission  Monthly.  She  writes:  “The 
great  Klondike  excitement  stirred  up  our  people 
to  such  an  extent,  that  neither  fishing  nor  hunt¬ 
ing  was  hardly  thought  of,  much  less  school,  so. 
very  early  in  the  spring  our  people  fiocked  to 
Dyea  and  Skaguay,  where  able-bodied  men 
could  easily  earn  from  thirty  to  forty  dollars  a 
day ;  and  where  even  the  Thlinget  dog  was  worth 
more  than  his  weight  in  gold.  These  two 
villages  (Dyea  and  Skaguay),  are  tpyical  mush¬ 
room  towns.  Especially  is  this  true  of  Skaguay, 
which,  but  a  few  months  ago  consisted  of  two 
shanties.  To  day,  three  thousand  tents,  crowd 
themselves  together  up  the  narrow  gorge  and 
spread  away  up  the  steep  sides  of  the  ragged 
mountains.  The  wondering  native  here  sees  his 
white  brother  at  his  worst ;  for  whoever  heard 
of  a  mining  town  without  its  full  quota  of 
saloons,  gambling  dens  and  dance  houses  ? 
Skaguay  has  them  all  and  more.  How  appalling 
to  see  this  tidal  wave  of  sin  and  corruption 
creeping  nearer  and  yet  nearer  upon  our  little 
mission  at  Haines.  But  after  all  is  said,  there 
is  one  bright  side  to  such  a  situation — a  true 
as  well  as  a  bright  side.  At  these  two  villages 
are  congregated  Christians  from  every  mission 
station  in  Southeastern  Alaska.  In  nnion  is 
strength.  Where  our  own  Chilkat  Christians 
would  have  made  a  weak,  ineffectual  stand 
singljB-handed,  the  standard  of  the  Cross  is 
plan^  firmly  by  cooperation.  Instead  of  old 
tribal  lines  drawn  taut,  the  Christian  Thlingets 
are  making  common  cause  against  a  common 
enemy.  We  hear  of  earnest  prayer  meetings 
held'by  these  natives.  Almost  every  Dyea  mail 
brings  us  requests  from  them  for  special  prayer. 
Join  your  praters  with  ours,  dear  friends,  for  a  I 


J  ^abjes  f 
^  thrive  Ofi  It  \ 

6ail  Boitiei) 
Eagle  Brand 

CiHidAiised  Hilk 


Little  Book**INFANT 
HEALTH'' Sent  FREE, 

Should  be  in  Every  House. 

N.Y.  CONDENSED  MILK  Ca 
^  NEW.  YORK. 


COMMON  PLAIN  FOOD. 

Natural  grains,  meat  and  fruit  will  make  good 
blood  if  the  digestive  machinery  of  the  body  is 
not  interfered  with. 

The  blood  when  first  made  goes  into  the 
arteries  and  is  of  a  bright  red  color.  After  it 
has  been  used  some  in  supplying  the  body,  it  is 
carried  into  the  veins  and  is  there  a  dark  red 
or  purple  color.  Blood  contains  the  elements 
to  nourish  and  build  up  the  body,  such  as  iron, 
soda,  lime,  albumen,  etc.,  etc. 

When  the  powers  of  the  stomach  and  the 
bowels  are  reduced  by  lack  of  vitality  or  by 
putting  coffee  and  tea  into  the  stomach,  the 
processes  which  nature  goes  through  with  to 
change  the  food  into  rich,  red  blood  are  seri¬ 
ously  interfered  with. 

If  a  man  could  see  what  a  “wet  blanket”  he 
put  over  his  bard  working  friend,  the  stomach, 
by  putting  in  coffee,  whiskey  or  tobacco,  when 
it  was  honestly  toiling  away  to  do  its  work  well, 
he  would  never  repeat  the  outrage  and  injustice. 
It  is  like  striking  your  friend  a  vicious  blow 
when  he  is  delving  away  for  you  with  might 
and  main.  Don’t  do  it.  One  feels  more  respect 
for  himself  when  he  acts  the  man  and  permits 
no  form  of  abuse  to  strangle  and  spoil  the  beau¬ 
tiful  work  being  done  for  him  in  the  human 
body.  No  sort  of  fun  on  earth  is  equal  to  the 
fun  of  being  thoroughly  well. 

If  one  wants  a  pungent,  piquant,  hot  drink 
for  breakfast,  lunch  or  dinner,  it  can  be  bad  in 
Poetum,  the  health  coffee.  It  is  made  wholly 
of  grains  by  the  Poetum  Cereal  Company  (Lim¬ 
ited)  of  Battle  Creek,  Mich.  It  can  be  truly 
said,  “it  makes  red  blood.”  It  brews  the  deep 
seal  brown  color  of  Mocha ;  it  creams  to  the  rich 
golden  brown  of  Java,  when  boiled  full  15 
minutes  after  the  boiling  point  is  reached,  and 
has  an  aroma  and  taste  that  makes  a  man  thank¬ 
ful  that  someone  has  at  last  made  a  combination 
of  the  grains  that  gives  such  a  delicious  hot 
drink  that  one  can  readily  leave  off  the  coffee 
which  has  been  hurting  more  than  one  likes  to 
think  of. 

Medicines  are  poor  crutches.  The  only  safety 
is  to  use  food  and  drink  that  the  Creator  in¬ 
tended  for  man,  and  when  this  is  done  the  dis¬ 
eases  and  sick  spells  gradually  disappear. 

Common  sense  is  quite  uncommon  except  with 
those  who  give  themselves  a  shaking  now  and 
then  and  look  plainly  at  what  they  are  doing. 
If  a  person  knows  coffee  don’t  hurt  him,  let  him 
stick  to  it  till  he  does,  then  such  people  thor¬ 
oughly  apppreciate  Postum.  Urocers  testify  to 
large  sales,  and  the  steady  use  of  those  who  once 
try  it,  is  evidence  of  its  takins  ways. 

Concoctions  sold  as  “Cereal  Coffee”  contain 
injurious  ingredienta  Genuine  packages  of 
Poetum  have  red  seals  and  the  words,  “It  makes 
red  blood,”  thereon. 
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COMPANV 


Cliocolates 

Confections 

Kverv  piece  a  delicacy,  done  up  In 
tempting  style.  Ask  for  them. 

WHITMAJI’a 

IHSTAHTAHKOVg  CHOCOIaA.TK 
Is  perfect  In  flavor  and  quality,  de- 
llemus  and  healthful.  Made  In¬ 
stantly  with  boiling  water. 

STEPHEN  r.  WHITMAN  A  MN, 
isie  Cksataat  BtrMi,  PkllaMeUai 


Dress  Goods. 

Drap  d’Ete  and  Camel  Hair  Cloths. 
Wool  Poplins,  Cashmere  and 
Poplin  Plaids. 

Barre  and  Ondule  Effects. 
Embroidered  and  Braided  Robes. 


NEW  YORK. 


A  mission  society  at  Haifa,  Mt.  Carmel,  Palestine,  make 
for  their  simport  and  send  to  this  oonntry, 

CARHEL  soap.  It  Is  made  Irom  the  sweet  olive  oil  so 
plentiful  In  that  country,  and  Is  an  ahsolntely  safe  soap  for 
toilet  and  nursery  at  moderate  price.  Sold  by  druggUta  and 
grocers. 

Imported  hy  A.  KUPSTEIN  A  OO.,  New  York. 


THt 

GREATAMERiCAM 


TEA  SET  FREE 


or  Watch.  Clock,  or  Toilet  Set. 
with  20  pounds  COCKATOO  TEAS 
and  a  handsome  present  with 
every  pound.  Great  loduoements. 
Send  for  our  new  iUnstiated 
premium  and  prloe  list. 

THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  CO.MPANV, 
U  and  X3  Vesey  St.,  New  Tork.  P.  O.  Box  289. 


greater  outpouring  of  His  Holy  Spirit  upon  His 
Tblinget  children.” 

Rev.  and  Mrs.  Willard  have  been  obliged  to 
leave  their  work  in  other  hands  because  of 
broken  health.  Our  readers  will  surely  rejoice 
that  to  them  shall  be  granted  such  a  fruitage  of 
joy  as  ia  contained  in  the  above  statements. 

Our  Southern  Highlanders. — Dr.  Qray  of  The 
Interior,  graphically  describee  the  Cumberland 
mountains  as  a  “huge  wall  extending  north  and 
south  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  which,  for  a 
century  has  protected  the  loveliest  desert  im¬ 
aginable  from  invasion.  It  was  a  desert  as  to 
man,  but  a  paradise  for  every  other  living  form 
and  tree  of  the  temperate  zone  and  held  a  teem¬ 
ing  population  of  every  species.  Cumberland 
Gap  is  a  notch  in  the  wall,  the  gateway  from 
the  Atlantic  slope  to  the  vast  valley  of  the 
Miaaiasippi.  ” 

Dr.  Qray  refers  to  its  exclusive  inhabitants 
and  their  peculiar  temptatione  to  lawleasneee, 
but  states  that  owing  to  the  suppression  of  the 
liquor  tra6Bc  and  the  infiuence  in  the  Cumber¬ 
land  Gap  of  the  Harrow  school,  “Vendettas  and 
lynch  courts”  have  decreased  rapidly  of  late.  I 
was  shown  a  chestnut  tree  which  served  as 
court-house  and  gallows.  The  criminal  was  con¬ 
demned  and  strung  np  to  a  limb  of  the  tree,  the 
whole  proceeding  not  occupying  over  an  hour. 
In  the  three  counties  of  Claiborne,  Lee  and 
Bell,  in  the  States  of  Kentucky,  Tennessee  and 
Virginia,  there  were,  in  the  six  years  ending 
with  1891,  three  hundred  and  seventy  men  killed 
in  vendetta  wars,  an  average  of  over  sixty  a 
year — more  than  one  each  week.”  Our  Bible 
Readers,  the  mission  schools,  and  volunteer 
workers,  of  whom  Miss  Goodrich  has  been  one 
of  the  most  successful,  are  doing  much  to  scatter 
Gospel  light  and  love  in  the  mountain  homes. 

In  the  Kentucky  Mountains.— Christian  educa¬ 
tion  appeals  strongly  for  ample  support.  One 
wrote:  “There  is  a  lot  of  splendid  talent  here; 
oh,  for  its  development !  With  proper  education 
these  mountain  fastnesses  may  become  strong¬ 
holds  for  God.” 

A  sister  society  thus  magnifies  the  work: 
“These  mountains  are  a  survival  of  pioneer 
times.  Kentucky  occupies  an  important  position 
midway  in  the  tier  of  States  between  the  Great 
Lakes  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  You  cannot 
realize  with  what  intensity  the  people  desire 
educational  advantages.  A  man  sold  a  valuable 
horse  for  half  its  value  that  he  might  give  hia 
son  the  advantages  of  our  school.  Another  being 
unable  to  pay  caah  for  his  daughter’s  tuition, 
offered  to  furnish  the  school  with  coal ;  one 
aaked  if  he  might  pay  by  the  week  as  he  never 
poeseeeed  ao  large  a  sum  as  two  dollars  at  a  time. 
A  young  man  sold  bis  horse  to  pay  board  and 
tuition  and  walked  to  school.  I  know  two 
mountain  girls  who  picked  blackberries,  carried 
them  five  miles  and  sold  them  for  ten  cents  a 
gallon  to  earn  a  little  money.” 

The  Tuesday  morning  prayer  meeting  was  led 
by  Mrs.  Cruikahank. 

Alaska.— It  was  reported  that  the  heart  ot  Dr. 
Marsh  bad  been  gladdened  on  his  arrival  at 
Point  Barrow,  by  witnessing  the  results  of  Pro¬ 
fessor  Stevenson’s  work.  Natives  crowded  the 
school-house  to  overfiowing  to  attend  service  and 
many  were  on  their  feet  ready  to  speak  and  pray. 

At  the  farewell  meeting  we  promised  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  Marsh  that  they  should  be  remembered  in 
prayer.  Let  them  not  be  forgotten. 

New  Mexico. — Miaa  Moore  of  the  Santa  Fe 
school  says :  “We  are  praying  for  special  prepara¬ 
tion  for  the  work  before  ua  during  the  coming 
year,  but  we  need  the  help  of  united  prayer  that 
we  may  win  these  girls  for  the  Saviour.” 

H.  E.  B. 


180  and  132  West  42d  St. 


HOUSE  FURNISHING 


COOKING  DTEN8IL8,  CUTLERY, 
CROCKERY,  FINE  CHINA,  AND  GLA88, 
EDDY  REFRIOKRATOK8, 

WATER  riLTERS  A  COOLERS, 
OVDAB  AND  OAMCPHORWOOD  CHESTS. 


Take  Horsford's  Acid  Phosphate. 

It  vitalizes  the  nerves,  helps  digestion,  feeds  the 
brain,  makes  life  worth  living.  It  is  a  medicine,  a 
food  and  aldelicious  beverage. 


Everyone  knows  the  ,  ex¬ 
pense  and  annoyance  of  lamp- 
chimneys  breaking. 

Macbeth’s  don’t  break;  and 
they  make  more  light. 

Writ*  Mscbeth  FittsbaiEii  Fs 


If  yoa  Lack  Energy 


Dr.  Jaeger’s 


SANATORY  UNDERWEAR 

AB  DSED  BY 

Dr.  Nansen 


OB  hia  famous  Arctic  sledge  Joumey. 


The  Small 


Congregation  Question 

has  been  solved  in  many  churches  by  use  of  the 
Stereopticoo.  This  wonderful  instrument  brings  home 
the  beauty  and  truth  of  Bible 
stones  more  strongly  than  the  un> 
aided  voice  can.  Sunday 'even¬ 
ings  are  by  it  made  more  attract- 
ive  and  instructive.  We  have 
thousands  of  slides  on  biblical 
subjects,  lives  of  the  saints, 
hymns,  etc. 

The  Stereopticon  can  easily  be  made  to  pay  for 
itself.  Our  catalogue  all  things  stereoptic,  ao  cents. 

RILEY  BROTHERS, 

Bradford,  Eng.  16  Beekman  St.,  New  York. 
Tke  largttt  Sieree^tUon  outfittert  in  iht  tvorld, 

BRANCHES  — Bostow:  3B  BmmBcId  St.  Cmc.oo;  N 
Wuhitigton  Kt.  Kansas  Citt  (Mn.):.  615  East  15t5  St. 
UlliKKAPOIJS  ;  22  WsAhlugtou  A...  bo. 


-The  remit  of  all  this  experlmeotliix  was  that  I 
aaade  op  my  mind  to  keep  to  my  woollen  clothea, 
which  would  gtre  free  oaUet  to  the  penplratlon.  Jo¬ 
hansen  folipwed  my  example,  and  on  the  upper  part  ot 
emr  bodies  we  each  had  two  Jaeger  Lnderehlrtt  next 
She  skin,  etc.,  etc.-—-  Farthest  North,”  VoL  IL,  p.  lilt 


This  Applies  to  You. 


Jaeger  Underwear  allows  the  skin  to  breatha 
traely.  at  the  same  time  absorbing  Its  exhala- 
Uoas,  loaving  the  body  dry  and  warm.  QIvss  tho 
groatast  warmth  with  tha  least  weight. 


Bend  for  lUostrated  Catalogue, 


Main  Retail  Mora:  Branchae; 

16  WEST  23D  ST.,  166  Broadway. 
New  York.  248  W.  125th  St 
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A  Cougher’s  Coffers 

may  not  be  so  full  as  he  wishes,  but  if  he  is 
wise  he  will  neglect  his  coffers  awhile  and 
attend  to  his  cough.  A  man's  coffers  may  be 
so  secure  that  no  one  can  take  them  away 
from  him.  But  a  little  cough  has  taken  many 
a  man  away  from  his  coffers.  The  “slight 
cough  "  is  somewhat  like  the  small  pebble  that 
lies  on  the  movtatain  side,  and  appears  utterly 
insignificant.  A  fluttering  bird,  perhaps,  starts 
the  pebble  rolling,  and  the  rolling  pebble  begets 
an  avalanche  that  buries  a  town.  Many  fatal 
diseases  begin  with  a  slight  cough.  But  any 
oough,  taken  in  time,  can  be  cured  by  the  use  of 

Ayer’s  Cherry  Pectoral. 

Mere  perticalar*  abont  Pectoral  in  Ayer**  Cnrebook,  loo  paces. 

Sent  free.  J.  C  Ayer  Co.,  Lowell,  Mass. 
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SPECIAL  WORK  FOR  Y0UNG;MEN. 

By  Rev.  W.  R.  Harshaw, 

Every  Christian  mtiat  be  optimistic.  There 
is  no  room  for  any  other  spirit  in  the  kingdom. 
So  long  as  Christ  is  what  He  is,  we  are  bound 
to  believe  that  the  kingdom  is  coming,  and 
whatever  conditions  there  are  that  might  seem 
to  indicate  waning  power,  these  are  but  tempo¬ 
rary.  But  if  there  be  even  a  bit  of  pessimism 
in  a  man’s  make  up,  it  is  certain  to  show  itself 
when  he  comes  to  face  squarely  the  relation  of 
the  kingdom  to  young  men,  and  the  relation  of 
young  men  to  the  kingdom.  In  the  great  cen¬ 
tres  of  population,  our  cities,  the  church  has 
but  little  real  hold  upon  the  mass  of  young 
men.  Our  own  city  is  a  fair  illustration  of 
what  is  true  in  every  other  city.  What  are  the 
facts  as  they  appear  to  every  observant  Chris¬ 
tian  ?  A  scattered  few  young  men  are  found 
in  the  church,  actively  connected  with  the 
work  of  the  church,  but  in  very  many  cases  even 
the  sons  of  the  church  have  drifted  away  into 
an  indifferentism  that  is  almost  worse  than  open 
infidelity.  It  is  the  realization  of  these  facts 
that  almost  changes  a  fervent  optimism  into 
despairing  pessimism. 

I  presume  no  one  will  for  a  moment  question 
the  facts  in  the  case.  It  is  useless  to  shut  our 
eyes  and  cry,  “All  is  well.’’  All  ia  not  well, 
and  the  sooner  the  church  really  gets  hold  of 
this  thing  and  feela  it,  the  more  hope  will  there 
be  for  the  future.  What  is  the  cause,  or  causes, 
for  the  conditions  we  are  forced  to  face  ?“  ‘ 

We  are  accustomed  to  lay  the  stress  upon  the 
special  temptations  to  which  young  men  are 
subjected  in  the  business  and  social  life  of  our 
cities.  That  certainly  has  a  tremendous  effect. 
A  young  man  comes  from  the  country  and  begins 
life  here.  A  thousand  temptations  to  which  he 
has  hitherto  been  a  stranger  rush  in  upon  him 
and,  unless  he  rests  upon  granite,  he  will  lose 
hie  footing  and  be  swept  away.  Everything  that 
lessens  temptation  will  help  to  solve  the  serious 
problem  of  the  present.  But  it  seems  to  me, 
the  church  is  herself  directly  responsible  for 
these  prevalent  conditions. 

She  is,  of  course,  responsible  in  that  she  has 
failed  to  appreciate  the  growing  need  and  pro¬ 
vide  that  it  might  be  met;  but  in  another  sense 
than  this  she  is  responsible.  Young  men  have 
been  shoved  into  the  background.  They  have 
been  welcome  as  “hewers  of  wood  and  drawers 
of  water.’’  The  church  has  found  a  place  for 
them  as  ushers  and  ticket  sellers  and  door  keep¬ 
ers.  They  have  sought  to  satisfy  the  needs  of 
the  spiritual  nature  and  provide  the  conditions 
for  spiritual  growth  by  forcing  young  manhood 
into  such  an  environment.  The  outcome  has 
been  failure.  Young  men  have  grown  cold  and 
drifted  out  from  the  infiuence  of  the  church, 
and  the  church  has  herself  been  directly  respon¬ 
sible.  A  place  in  the  official  working  force  of 
the  church  has  scarcely  been  thought  a  possi¬ 
bility  much  before  a  man  has  reached  the  age 
of  forty.  Young  men,  intelligent,  enthusiastic, 
spiritual,  have  been  past  over,  and  men  with 
scarcely  any  qualification,  save  age,  have  been 
placed  in  our  eldership,  in  our  diaconate,  in  our 
boards  of  trustees.  The  direct  effect  of  such 
treatment  has  been  to  lessen  their  spiritual  life 
and  alienate  them  from  the  church.  Perhaps  it 
ought  not  to  have  been  so.  Perhaps  these  young 
men  ought  to  have  been  thoroughly  enough 
grounded  in  the  faith  to  have  received  the  treat 
ment  in  submissive  silence,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  have  exhausted  their  energy  in  the  service  of 
the  church ;  and  yet,  is  it  not  asking  too  much  of 
weak  human  nature  to  demand  as  much  ? 

The  Society  of  Christian  Endeavor  is  doing 
something  to  remedy  the  conditions.  More  and 
more  young  people  are  coming  to  the  front;  and 
the  growl  of  jealousy  that  sounds  not  infre¬ 
quently  in  the  ear  is  the  indication  that  not  all 
are  entirely  pleased  with  the  progress  in  this 
direction.  But  it  muat  come.  The  first  step 


in  the  betterment  of  the  conditions  in  this 
direction  must  be  taken  by  the  church  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  Christian  young  men  who  are 
already  in  the  church.  I  do  not  say  that  the 
young  men  are  asking  for  official  recognition. 
Far  from  it.  The  quality  of  their  Christianity 
is  of  too  high  a  type  to  admit  of  such  a  pitiable 
exhibition  of  weakness.  But  the  church  must 
lovingly  call  them  into  ofiScial  position.  She 
must  make  them  a  vital  part  of  her  life,  not  an 
ornament  for  special  occasions.  Let  her  lay  hold 
upon  her  choice  young  men,  even  though  they 
are  only  twenty-five  years  of  age,  and  put  them 
in  the  eldership  and  diaconate.  That  may  not 
mean  a  greater  degree  of  loyalty  to  the  church 
than  her  young  men  now  possess,  but  it  will 
mean  for  them  vantage  ground,  and  standing 
upon  that  ground  they  will  be  able  efficiently  to 
reach  out  and  bring  in  their  fellows.  To  a  large 
extent,  the  young  men  who  are  outside  the 
kingdom  must  be  reached  and  brought  in  by  the 
Christian  young  men.  In  the  past  we  have  ex¬ 
pected  them  to  do  that  work ;  and  yet  have  not 
placed  them  in  position  where  they  could  do  it 
efficiently.  Israel  has  been  expected  to  make 
bricks  and  no  straw  has  been  furnished  them. 
Once  place  our  young  men  in  the  right  position, 
once  give  to  them  even  a  fair  chance,  and  the 
results  will  speedily  show  that  the  confidence  of 
the  church  has  not  been  misplaced.  The  mar¬ 
vellous  success  of  the  Young  Men’s  Christian 
Association  in  reaching  young  men  is  the  illus- 
tartion  of  what  Christian  young  men  can  do  for 
their  fellows.  Let  us  as  a  church  give  them  an 
opportunity  to  show  what  they  can  do  toward 
drawing  young  men  to  Christ  and  into  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church. 


LETTER  FROM  BALTIMORE. 

Two  of  our  colleges  have  just  inaugurated  new 
Presidents,  viz.  :  Washington  and  Lee  University 
of  Virginia,  and  the  State  University  of  West 
Virginia  :  and  Archbishop  Keene,  ex-Preeident  of 
the  Catholic  University,  has  been  feted  in  Wash¬ 
ington.  So  much  for  the  respect  paid  to  institu¬ 
tions  of  learning.  Before  the  war,  large  sums  of 
money  from  the  South  wore  spent  in  the  North  for 
education,  it  is  said  as  much  as  1250,000  a  year 
from  Virginia  alone.  The  number  and  excellence 
of  Southern  institutions  will  make  a  difference 
in  this  respect.  Southern  students  will  find,  not 
far  from  their  homes,  institutions  that  will 
compare  well  with  those  farther  away.  In 
nothing  has  the  South  made  greater  progress 


in  the  last  thirty  years  than  in  the  matter  of 
education.  All  her  schools  have  advanced  in 
number  and  in  requirements.  Presidents  Wilson 
and  Raymond  take  charge  of  institutions,  whose 
infiuence  in  their  respective  States  is  very  great, 
and  in  the  future  we  expect  to  see  greater  still. 
The  dinner  in  honor  of  Archbishop  Keane,  at 
Washington,  was  given  to  him  as  the  first  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Catholic  University.  The  presence 
of  Cardinal  Gibbons,  and  of  five  cabinet  officers, 
gave  it  an  importance  it  might  not  have  had  in 
some  other  city,  or  with  lees  distinguished 
guests.  In  this  way  these  three  Universities  are 
brought  before  the  public.  The  reports  from 
the  South  show  that  the  schools  of  every  grade 
have  opened  with  an  increased  number  of  pupils. 

Who  shall  be  elected  a  few  weeks  hence  ?  is 
the  absorbing  question  in  this  city.  There  are 
three  parties  in  the  field,  each  setting  forth  the 
claims  of  its  candidates.  With  cooler  weather 
has  come  a  revival  of  business,  which  claimed 
the  attention  of  the  people.  Then  came  politics 
with  its  primaries  and  meetings  of  various 
kinds.  Chuich  work  has  had  to  wait  till  pleas¬ 
ure,  and  business,  and  politics  have  ceased  to 
make  their  loudest  calls  upon  the  people,  so  that 
we  are  suffering  now  from  disturbed  churches 
and  depleted  congregations.  With  the  various 
agencies  to  fit  the  young  for  the  work  of  the 
church,  there  never  was  a  time  when  it  was 
harder  to  get  teachers  for  the  Sabbath-school. 
With  all  our  discourses  on  Christian  unity,  there 
has  not  been  in  the  last  thirty  years,  in  the 
State  of  Maryland,  lees  willingness  on  the  part 
of  denominations  to  unite  in  Christian  efforts. 
With  the  close  of  the  excursion  resorts  in  other 
years,  there  was  nothing  to  induce  large  num¬ 
bers  of  our  people  to  leave  their  homes  and  their 
churches  on  the  Sabbath  day,  but  now  the  bicy¬ 
cle,  the  electric  car  and  the  steam  car  invite  the 
people  to  make  the  Sabbath  a  day  of  pleasure 
and  recreation.  Special  trains  and  reduced  fare 
take  thousands  of  our  i>eople  to  distant  cities. 
Until  we  make  more  of  the  Sabbath  as  a  holy 
day,  not  a  holiday,  we  need  not  expect  to  see 
our  churches  filled  with  devout  congregations. 

_ R.  H.  W. 

They  were  two  little  children,  and  they  were 
painting  pictures  in  their  school  books.  One 
youngster  finished  a  cow  in  blue,  and  then  re¬ 
membered  never  to  have  seen  a  blue  cow. 
“Never  mind,”  encouragingly  said  the  other, 
“we  will  say  the  cow  is  cold.” — Primary  Edu¬ 
cation. 
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MUSIC. 

THE  0R6AN. 

The  Booner  building  committees  realize  that 
the  organ  is  an  indispensable  adjunct  of  the 
church  and  not  an  article  of  furniture,  the 
sooner  music  will  accomplish  the  mission  it  is 
designed  to  fulfill  in  religious  services.  The 
organ  should  not  be  classed  with  the  pews, 
windows  and  carpets,  and  be  selected  from  its 
external  appearance,  and  from  a  commercial 
standpoint  only.  A  much  higher  view  should 
be  taken  of  it.  Unless  the  mission  of  music  in 
the  church  is  to  stimulate  man  to  higher  aspira¬ 
tions  it  should  be  banished.  If  this  power  of 
music  is  acknowledged  and  it  is  adopted  by  the 
church,  then  it  must  be  considered  from  a 
purely  religious  standpoint 

Music,  is  the  science  and  the  art  of  tones,  or 
musical  sounds.  Sound,  then,  is  the  keynote 
of  our  subject  Admitting  this,  we  must  class 
music  with  speaking,  as  both  create  sound- 
wavea  It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  the  location 
of  a  sound  producing  body  determines  the  influ¬ 
ence  that  is  conveyed  to  the  listener.  The  loca¬ 
tion  in  which  the  preacher  shall  be  placed 
always  receives  careful  consideration,  even  in 
the  conception  of  a  church  auditorium,  and  in 
preparing  the  plans,  great  care  is  taken  to  place 
the  speaker  in  a  raised  and  open  position,  so 
that  he  can  view  the  entire  congregation  and 
his  voice  can  penetrate  to  all  parts  of  the  build¬ 
ing  ;  the  location  of  the  organ  and  choir  should 
receive  equal  attention,  and,  in  order  to  obtain 
the  beet  acoustical  effects,  the  same  rules  that 
determine  the  location  of  the  preacher  should  be 
adhered  to.  It  is  as  unreasonable  to  expect  sat¬ 
isfactory  musical  results,  if  the  organ  and  choir 
are  placed  in  a  deep,  low,  alcove  or  room  with 
small  arches,  or  in  some  out-of-the-way  place 
that  cannot  be  used  for  any  other  purpose,  as  it 
would  be  to  look  for  satisfactory  oratorical 
results  if  the  preacher  was  likewise  placed. 
Sound-waves  to  be  properly  beard,  must  be  un¬ 
obstructed.  Therefore,  the  location  of  the 
source  from  which  they  issue  must  be  seriously 
considered. 

As  the  organ  is  the  foundation  upon  which 
church  music  is  supported,  its  location,  as  al¬ 
ready  intimated,  should  receive  the  early  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  architect  in  planning  the  inte¬ 
rior  of  a  church.  Unfortunately  many  churches 
in  this  country  are  designed  much  in  the  same 
manner  as  a  modern  residence,  the  prevailing 
desire  being  to  produce  novel,  handsome  and 
home-like  buildings.  Thus  we  find  our  churches 
in  all  forms  and  styles  of  architecture,  developed 
and  decorated  in  numberless  ways.  In  the 
majority  of  cases,  the  organ  is  looked  upon  as  a 
piece  of  furniture  that  can  be  placed  wherever 
room  can  be  found  for  it  or  where  it  can  be  seen 
to  the  best  advantage. 

The  organ  should  stand  in  an  elevated  and 
open  position,  so  placed  that  the  sound  can  be 
thrown  directly  into  the  building,  and  not 
forced  to  strike  against  walls,  pillars  and  various 
obstructions,  from  which  it  must  bound  and  re¬ 
bound  before  it  reaches  the  ear.  If  the  organ  is 
placed  in  a  chamber  provided  with  arches  or 
openings,  the  tone  is  always  more  or  less  affected. 
The  arches  should  be  made  as  large  as  possible 
and  open  directly  into  the  church;  whether 
placed  in  a  chamber  or  alcove,  the  walls  should 
be  boarded  in  preference  to  being  plastered,  and 
the  instrument,  even  if  standing  out  in  the  open 
room — the  ideal  location — should  always  have 
ample  height  above  the  pipes  and  stand  on  a 
well  constructed  platform,  which  should  serve  as 
a  sounding-board.  When  a  tone-producing  body 
is  placed  on,  or  in,  a  body  that  will  vibrate,  the 
tone  has  a  resonance  otherwise  unobtainable. 
It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  strings  of  violins, 
pianos,  etc.,  are  placed  over  vibrating  bodies, 
and  that  orchestras,  singers,  and  speakers  are 
placed  on  platforms. 


The  location  of  the  organ,  therefore,  should 
determine  its  size.  As  a  general  rule,  organs 
placed  in  chambers  should  be  from  one-third  to 
one-half  larger  than  if  placed  directly  out  in 
the  church.  It  is  possible,  however,  by  increas¬ 
ing  the  wind  pressures  to  greatly  increase  the 
volume  of  tone  without  increasing  the  size  of 
the  instrument. 

The  proper  selection  of  stops  and  adaptation 
of  tone  to  special  buildings  should  receive  as 
careful  consideration  as  the  location  of  the 
organ.  No  person,  unless  skilled  through  years 
of  experience,  is  competent  to  plan  the  musical 
structure  of  a  church  organ ;  true,  any  intelli¬ 
gent  organist  can  prepare  a  list  of  stops  and  ex¬ 
press  an  opinion  regarding  the  desired  quality 
of  tone,  but  there  are  very  few  organists  who 
can  develop  the  instrument  on  scientific  lines. 
The  person  who  would  undertake  the  planning 
of  an  organ  to  be  built  expressly  for  a  certain 
building  must  know  the  characteristics  of  all 
stops,  used  alone  or  collectively,  how  they 
should  be  constructed  and  treated,  and  the 
exact  effects  they  will  produce  in  the  building. 
The  same  stops  placed  in  different  buildings 
produce  entirely  different  effects.  It  is  true, 
that  few  organ  builders  devote  the  necessary 
study  to  tone  and  its  effects,  to  enable  them  to 
produce  the  most  perfect  results,  owing  to  the 
present  demand  for  cheap  instruments.  Being 
thus  obliged  to  consider  the  commercial  value, 
the  artistic  value,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  is 
entirely  overlooked.  One  builder  vies  with  an¬ 
other  in  the  hope  of  introducing  some  novelty 
that  will  appeal  to  the  public  and  create  a 
demand  for  his  instruments ;  thus  we  find  the 
organs  of  to-day  encumbered  with  all  kinds  of 
mechanism.  Probably  the  greatest  annoyance 
to  the  worshipping  public,  is  the  introduction  of 
electricity  into  organ  building.  In  certain 
quarters  it  has  become  a  "fad,”  which,  owing 
to  the  necessary  complication  will  probably  only 
be  of  short  duration.  The  great  number  of  con¬ 
tacts  and  the  delicate  and  sensitive  mechanism 
required,  make  it  impossible  to  develop  the  vari¬ 
ous  systems  to  a  point  where  the  working  of  the 
numerous  parts  of  the  organ  can  be  relied  upon. 
Were  the  demands  on  electricity  in  organ  build¬ 
ing  the  same  as  in  operating  the  trolley  car,  the 
telephone  and  messenger  calls,  where  only  a 
few  contacts  are  required  to  do  all  the  work,  be 
it  much  or  little,  it  could  undoubtedly  be  used 
with  success,  but  the  numberless  contacts  makes 
it  impossible  to  keep  the  mechanism  in  order 
without  the  constant  attention  of  an  expert 
Church  authorities  who  are  to  day  alopting 
organs  with  electric  actions  are,  in  view  of 
present  experience,  entering  upon  a  very  dubi¬ 
ous  and  expensive  experiment 

The  organ,  then,  to  be  productive  of  the  best 
results  in  the  church  must  be  properly  located 
and  proportioned  and  built  in  such  a  manner 
that  it  can  be  relied  upon  at  all  times.  When 
the  importance  of  these  conditions  become 
apparent,  and  they  are  rigidly  adhered  to,  and 
organists  in  sympathy  with  the  service  in  which 
they  BO  prominently  engage  are  secured,  we  may 
look  fur  church  music  produced  and  rendered  in 
the  most  effective  and  devout  manner  it  will 
ever  be  possible  to  attain.  Commoissecr. 


The  Oratorio  Society  will  give  two  afternoon 
and  two  evening  concerts  in  coir  memoration  of 
the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  the  founding  of 
the  Society  by  Dr.  Leopold  Damrosch.  The 
dates  are  as  follows :  First  concert,  "Redemp¬ 
tion,”  Gounod,  Friday  afternoon,  December  3d, 
and  Saturday  evening,  December  4th.  First 
Festival  Concert,  "Sulamith, ”  and  the  princi¬ 
pal  choral  numbers  sung  at  the  first  concert 
given  by  the  Society,  December  13th,  1873; 
Second  Concert,  "Messiah,”  Handel,  Wednes¬ 
day  afternoon,  December  29th,  and  Thursday 
evening,  December  :iOth. 

We  are  in  receipt  of  "Beautiful  Christmas,” 


a  service  for  Sunday-school,  by  Ida  Scott  Taylor, 
John  R.  Sweney  and  J.  H.  Entroville;  price  52 
cents  per  dozen.  Also  an  easy  Cantata,  "Our 
Old  Friend  Santa  Claus,”  for  Sunday-school 
celebration;  price  12.40  per  dozen.  John  J. 
Hood,  publisher. 

There  has  come  to  us  an  elaborate  programme 
of  a  "Tennyson  Musical  Service,  ”  held  in  the 
Universalist  Church,  North  Attleborough;  Clar¬ 
ence  H.  King,  organist. 


New  Music  for  Christmas. 


ANTHEMS. 

Praise  the  Lord,  O  Jerusalem.  J.  H.  Maunder . 12c. 

O  Come,  Redeemer  of  Mankind.  J.  E.  West . Oc. 

In  the  Beginning  Was  the  Word.  Ferris  Tozer...16c. 
There  Shall  Come  Forth  a  Star.  O.  A.  MANBriEL,D..10a. 

Be  Qlad  and  Rejoice.  Bruce  Steane . ISc. 

Receatly  Published. 

Hall  to  the  Christ.  Carol  Anthem.  J.  Barnbt . Oc. 

Sing,  O  Heaven.  A.  R.  Gaud .  . 6c. 

Unto  Us  a  Child  Is  Bom.  F.  Adlam . 15c. 

While  Shepherds  Watched.  J.  Barnbt . 15c. 

Mercy  and  Trath  Are  Met  Together.  John  Stainer.IZc. 
With  All  Thy  Hosts.  J.  E.  West . 6o. 

CANTATAS. 

The  Holy  Child.  Soprano,  Tenor  and  Bass,  Soli, 

Chorus  and  Organ.  Thomas  Adams . 60c. 

The  Coming  of  the  King.  For  Boys  or  Female 

Voices.  Mtlxs  B.  Foster . 75c. 

To  Choral  Societies. 

In  the  Press. 

St.  Agnes’  Eve.  Dramatic  Cantata  for  Soprano,  Con¬ 
tralto  and  Baritone.  Soli,  Chorus  and  Orchestra. 
Thomas  Whitney  Surette. 


NOVELLO,  EWER  &  CO., 

21  East  17th  Street,  -  -  New  York. 


MUSIC  FOR  CHRISTMAS. 


THE  KING  IMMANUEl..— A  new  service  of  Scripture 
and  Song.  By  Rev.  Robert  Lowrt.  5  cents;  S4  per 
lOO  copies. 

Christmas  Annual  No.  Z8.— Seven  beautiful  Carola 
4  cents;  SS  per  lOO  copies. 

Becitatlons  for  Christmas  Time  No.  8.— Twenty-nine 
admirable  selections  for  this  celebration.  4  cents. 

We  recommend  the  Christmas  Cantata. 

Waiting  for  Santa  Clana  By  Dr.  W.  H.  Doane,  one 
of  the  best  published.  SO  cents. 

THE  BICLOW  A  MAIN  CO., 

lakeside  building,  EAST  NINTH  STBBBT, 
CHICAGO.  NEW  YORK. 


Estailuht4  6t  Yeart. 

Jardine  Organs 

Especially  fine  in  tone  production,  electric  tracker  and 
tubular  action  systems,  and  various  new  inventions.  Send 
for  catalogue  of  Church,  Chamber  and  Concert  Organa. 

GEO.  JARDINE  &  SON.  318-320  E.  39th  St..  N.  Y. 


CHURCH  ARCHITECTURE. 


SPECIFICATIONS.  DETAILS,  AND  SUPERVISION 
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BELieiON  ABOVE  FOBMS. 

[Thoee  who  read  the  pleaeant  account  of  some 
old  Italian  Churches  published  a  few  weeks 
since,  will  be  glad  to  see  this  extract  from  an¬ 
other  letter  of  this  earnest  young  American. 
Having  joined  her  life  interests  to  those  of  an 
Italian  noble,  she  is  confronted  with  the  problems 
of  a  different  race  and  religion,  in  which  she 
finds  much  to  respect,  and  would  also  find  some 
real  basis  of  unity. — Ed.  Evan.] 

Ihe  most  intense  desire  of  my  heart  and  soul 
is  that  religion  were  made  to  be  part  and  parcel 
of  the  very  life  of  each  individual.  Form  in 
itself  is  not  only  excellent,  but  necessary ;  but 
above  and  beyond  form,  we  need  essence.  Now 
religion  to  be  truly  and  really  what  the  word 
signifies,  viz:  a  bond  of  union  between  man 
and  hie  Maker,  and  man  and  his  brother,  should 
comprise  all  the  higher  aspirations  of  his  nature, 
aspirations  that  are  a  refiection  of  Qod’s  image 
and  likeness.  Poetry,  art,  and  a  longing  after 
the  beautiful,  are  latent  cords  in  the  breast 
of  every  human  creature,  that  need  but  to  be 
touched,  to  respond,  and  the  more  fully  they  do 
respond,  the  higher  that  man  rises  morally  and 
intellectually.  Surround  a  man  from  hie  child¬ 
hood  with  objects  of  real  beauty,  and  by  a  spe¬ 
cies  of  spiritual  chemical  transubstantiation, 
they  will  become  a  part  of  that  same  man,  and 
his  nature  will  become  imbued  with  them. 

Now,  unless  religion  responds  to  each  higher 
need  of  this  man’s  nature,  it  will  become  to 
him  not  a  bond  of  intensest  union  with  his 
Maker,  not  the  Jacob’s  ladder  between  heaven 
and  earth,  but  instead  a  mere  form,  which  little 
by  little  will  grow  and  appear  to  him  senseless  at 
firat,  irksome  next,  then  useless,  and  at  last  as 
a  material  obstruction  to  his  view  of  the  Father 
of  mankind.  Thus  Christ  did  not  preach  re¬ 
ligion,  He  lived  it  In  all  His  wondrous  para¬ 
bles  we  behold  Hie  intense  love  of  the  beautiful, 
and  each  one  of  them  seems  to  mirror  the  sky, 
the  lakes,  the  fields,  and  the  mountains  of  Pal¬ 
estine!  You  cannot  imagine  how  strongly  I 
feel  on  this  point  and  how  sad  it  makes  me 
to  see  how  much  precious  time  and  strength 
is  wasted  in  winning  men  to  one  outside  form 
rather  than  another,  instead  of  imbuing  each 
form  with  that  life  giving  essence  which  would 
allow  man  to  feel  within  his  heart  the  heart 
throbs  of  the  Master.  Believe  me  if  religion 
thus  became  the  inner  essence  of  man,  and  its 
outward  expression  the  true  mirror  of  his  inner 
sentiments,  all  forms  would  more  or  lees  blend 
into  one,  and  if  difference  there  were,  it  would 
not  disjoin  men,  but  unite  them ;  as  the  differ¬ 
ence  would  merely  be  the  si^  of  their  peculiar 
national  characteristics.  Perhaps  by  Qod’s 
grace,  all  will  at  last  come  to  this  view  of  the 
subject  and  then  there  will  be  some  sense  in 
repeating  week  after  week,  the  Apostle’s  Creed, 
and  in  proclaiming  belief  in  “one,  holy,  catholic 
Church!’’ 


Municipal  Bonds 

For  Investors. 

Bonds  issued  by  Cities,  Counties  or  States  are 
as  safe  when  carefuliy  selected  as  Government 
bonds.  ,  . 

We  offer  such  bonds  in  denominations  of  $500 
and  $1,000,  running  for  a  period  offromtwoto 
twenty  years,  that  will  net  the  investor  4  to  6  per 
cent,  per  annum. 
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THE  BUNNELL  &  ENO 
INVESTMENT  COMPANY 

Invest  Eastern  capital  In  flrat  moitgacea  (at  8  per  cent.,  ptwable  semi¬ 

annually,  principal  and  interest  In  gold),  on  well  cnltlvsted  farms  In 
Montana,  Idaho,  and  Utah,  the  richest  area  of  country  on  the  American 
Continent.  Nearly  ninety  per  cent,  of  the  farms  of  these 
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a  cond  Itlon  of  prosperity  not  excelled 
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F.  Nkvill  Jackson,  Secrxtart. 

Buys  and  sells  exchange  on  the  principal  cities  of  the 
world,  collects  dividends  and  coupons  without  charge. 
Issues  travellers'  and  commercial  letters  of  oredit 
receives  and  pays  Interest  on  deposits  subject  to  cheque 
at  sight  or  on  notice,  lends  money  on  collaterals,  deals 
in  American  and  other  investment  securities,  and  offers 
its  services  as  correspondent  and  financial  agent  to  cor¬ 
porations,  hankers  and  merchants. 

Bankers. 

BANK  OF  ENGLAND. 

CLYDESDALE  BANK.  Limited. 
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A  SAFE  INVESTMENT. 

A  Lot,  60  by  140  feet,  on  FIRST  STREET,  in  the  same 
block  as  FIRST  NATIONAL  BANK,  and  in  the  block 
diagonally  opposite  the  BOARD  OF  TRADE,  for  sale 
at  S16.000. 

This  property  Is  In  the  very  HEART  CENTER  of  the 
BUSINESS  DiSTRICrr  of 

DUIiUTH,  MINN., 

andisoffered  by  the  owner  at  a  GREAT  SACRIFICE. 


ness  man  in  the  City  of  DnInth. 

For  full  particulars,  address 

WM.  C.  SHERWOOD  &  CO., 

Rooms  612.  613,  614  Torrey  Building,  DULUTH,  HiNN. 


In  addressing  advertisers  patronizing  our  Journal 
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which  may  be  made  at  any  time  and  withdrawn  after 
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whole  time  they  may  remain  with  the  Company. 

Executors,  Administrators,  or  Trustees  of  Estates,  Re- 
Uglons  and  Benevolent  Institutions,  and  Individuals  will 
find  this  Company  a  convenient  depository  for  money. 
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IS  THERE  A  DECAT  OF  FAITH  AMONG 
SCOTCH  PRESBYTERIANS t 
As  we  are  dow  very  shortly  to  celebrate  the  250th 
anniversary  of  the  adoption  of  the  Westminster 
Confession  of  Faith,  it  is  well  that  we  do  it  with 
a  careful  and  thoughtful,  as  well  as  reverent 
spirit.  We  yield  to  none  in  our  respect  for  that 
venerable  statement  of  Christian  truth,  the 
adoption  of  which  was  a  great  event,  as  it  laid 
a  broad  and  solid  foundation  of  faith  for  an 
ecclesiastical  body  that  has  grown  to  be 
a  great  power  in  the  Protestant  world.  But, 
while  we  recognize  all  this,  there  is  no  occasion 
to  set  it  up  as  an  idol,  that  we  are  to  fall  down 
and  worship.  Wise  and  excellent  as  it  may  be, 
it  it  not  inspired,  nor  is  it  to  be  put  alongside 
of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  as  an  equal — or 
almost  equal — authority. 

It  might  indeed  be  well  to  have  some  confer¬ 
ence  with  our  old  co-religionists  on  the  other 
side  of  the  ocean,  for  it  is  said  that  the  Cate¬ 
chism  is  set  up  as  an  authority  here  in  America 
more  than  in  Scotland  itself.  Indeed  it  is  said 
that  recently  a  man  in  Glasgow,  looking  about 
for  a  copy  of  the  Catechism,  went  from  book¬ 
store  to  book-store  and  could  not  find  a  single 
copy,  un  which  “The  Scotsman’’  of  Edinburgh, 
the  leading  paper  of  Scotland,  comments  as 
follows : 

Serious-minded  men  will  view  with  mingled 
surprise  and  disapproval  the  spirit  of  frivolity 
and  attitude  of  amusement  assumed  by  the 
members  of  the  Synod  of  Glasgow  and  Ayr  on 
Tuesday,  when  Mr.  John  Macintyre  was  sub¬ 
mitting  to  their  notice  the  startling  results  of 
his  search  in  the  booksellers’  shops  of  Glasgow 
for  a  copy  of  the  “Confession  of  Faith.’’  From 
personal  experience  he  was  able  to  assure  his 
brethren  that  if  they  hunted  stall  and  shelf 
through  the  whole  city  they  would  he  unable  to 
lay  hands  upon  a  copy  of  this  important  and 
authorized  standard  of  the  Church’s  doctrine. 
He  told  a  pathetic  tale  of  “one  reverend  doctor, 
an  ex-Moderator of  the  General  Assembly,’’  who 
quite  recently  pursued  such  a  quest  and,  like 
Mr.  Macintyre  himself,  had  been  foiled.  Glas¬ 
gow  so  long  the  stronghold  of  well  rooted  and 
grounded  Calvinism — the  place  we  had  been 
taught  to  regard  as  the  very  Mecca  of  sound 
Presbyterian  faith — is  brought  before  the  Church 
and  the  world  as  a  place  where  the  manual  of 
doctrine  and  belief  drawn  up  by  the  Westmin¬ 
ster  Divines  cannot  be  had  for  love  or  money. 
And  those  who  ought  to  be  the  watchers  on  the 
walls  of  Zion,  instead  of  weeping  and  putting  on 
sackcloth  on  hearing  the  news,  tittered  and 
laughed. 

The  ingenious  plea  may  possibly  be  put  for¬ 
ward  that  the  complete  disappearance  of  the  rec¬ 
ognized  “secondary  standards’’  of  the  Church 
from  the  stock  of  the  Glasgow  booksellers  is  a 
sign  of  the  thoroughness  with  which  the  “Con¬ 
fession’’  has  already  been  sought  for  and  bought 
up.  Not  so  much  as  a  tattered  specimen  is  to 
be  found  in  the  corner  of  the  “sixpenny  box.’’ 
But  to  those  who  are  in  the  least  acquainted 
with  the  ways  of  readers  and  of  publishers  and 
booksellers  the  suggest!  m  that  the  scarcity  is 
due  to  the  eagerness  of  demand  will  at  once 
appear  to  be  utterly  worthless.  Such  an  appetite 
for  the  strong  meat  of  Calvinistic  theology  no 
doubt  existed  at  one  time.  But  it  must  have 
been  satisfied  long  ago  in  Glasgow.  The  “Con¬ 
fession  of  Faith’’  is  found  indigestible  even 
under  the  shadow  of  St.  Mungo’s  Cathedral  and 
of  the  Trongate  steeple.  The  trashiest  novels 
un  into  many  editions  and  throng  the  book 
sellers’  windows;  the  most  recondite  works  on 
the  most  abstruse  subjects  get  printed  and 
reprinted;  even  poetry  has  its  purchasers  and 
its  place  in  the  cheap  bookstalls.  But  nobody 
any  longer  asks  for  that  “Confession  of  Faith’’ 
which  was  to  a  former  generation  of  Glasgow 
citizens  the  very  marrow  of  divinity  and  guide 
and  director  to  the  truth — nobody,  that  is  to 
say,  except  an  occasional  ex  Moderator  of  As¬ 
sembly  in  search  of  a  copy  to  be  bestowed,  we 
may  presume,  upon  some  brother  weak  in  the 
faith,  or  an  elder  hunting  for  evidence  that 
may  induce  the  General  Assembly  to  make  more 
cheap  and  accessible  what  Glasgow  has  no  desire 
to  buy. 

For  Mr.  Macintyre  may  depend  upon  it  that  if 


his  fellow -townsmen  and  fellow-religionists  had 
any  wish  to  handle  the  treatise  which  he  would 
like  to  see  as  common  as  copies  of  the  Bible 
itself,  the  trade  would  find  out  the  want  and 
would  take  care  to  have  it  cheaply  and  readily 
gratified  in  the  usual  way  without  the  Church 
Courts  having  any  need  to  interfere. 


The  fault,  wherever  it  may  lie — whether  in 
Glasgow  or  in  the  “Confession’’ — is  not  with 
the  booksellers.  Before  trying  to  fiood  the  place 
with  a  fresh  supply  of  the  manual  procured 
from  headquarters,  and  probably  destined,  un¬ 
less  given  away  natis,  to  remain  a  dead  stock 
in  the  hands  of  the  Church  Publications  Com- 


A  SHADOW  OF  DOODT! 

^  The  merest  shadow,  if  thrown  on  a  financial  project, 
will  tend  to  destroy  the  public  faith  in  it.  If  the  en¬ 
terprise  claim  to  be  a  Christian  one,  the  money  loss 
thus  caused  would  be  only  the  least  of  the  resulting 
evils.  Not  for  a  single  day  or  hour,  if  possible, 
should  such  an  undertaking  rest  under  such  a  cloud. 
Hence  the  brief  statement  here  given  to  the  Christian 
public. 

In  a  recent  advertisement  of  its  $10  shares  for 

sale 

The  League  of  Religious  Extension 

Claimed  in  good  faith  and  in  express  terms  that  the  profits  to  investors  in  this  stock  would  likely 
be  “enormous.  ’’  A  valued  friend  hastens  to  inform  the  League  that  the  use  of  the  word  enormous 
must  hurt  rather  than  promote  the  sale,  that  language  so  strong  is  rarely  used  except  by  fraudulent 
concerns,  and  that,  in  point  of  fact,  such  a  thing  as  “enormous’’  profits  is  impossible  in  these 
days  of  close  financiering.  The  League  still  believes  that  in  using  the  word  thus  criticised  it  was 

AMPLY  JUSTIFIED 

Here  is  its  position  exactly : 

By  ordinary  profits  it  understands  the  6  or  7  per  cent,  which  is  the  usual  limit  of  legal 
interest  on  money. 

The  term  high  profits  might  fairly  be  used  when  an  investment  brings  in,  say,  10  or  12  per 
cent.  The  so-called  “gilt-edged’’  stocks  but  seldom  do  better  than  this. 

Now  an  eminent  firm  of 

Certified  Public  Accountants, 

Messrs.  Smith,  Beckitt,  Clarke  &  Co.,  of  Chicago  and  New  York,  have  carefully  studied  and 
made  an  elaborate  report  of  the  League’s  business  standing,  plans  and  prospects,  especially  in 
reference  to  its  sale  of  the  People’s  Bible  History,  now  actively  in  progress.  The  concluding 
section  of  that  report,  which  is  submitted  in  booklet  form  to  every  intending  investor,  reads  as 
follows : 

“The  net  profit  for  the  first  sixteen  months  would  therefore  be 
t32,300,  or  equivalent  to  124,150  in  twelve  months,  which  on  a  capi¬ 
talization  of  $150,000,  is  16  per  cent,  per  annum. 

“But  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  first  sixteen  months  is 
not  a  criterion  of  what  the  profits  would  be  when  the  company  is  in 
a  position  to  deliver  16,000  parts  every  month. 

“The  profit  per  month  on  this  latter  basis  can  be  seen  by  glancing 
at  the  above  table  at  the  figures  given  for  the  sixteenth  month, 
which  are  as  follows : 


Sales— 

16.000  parts  at  $1.25, 

C/HARO  E8^~ 

Cost  of  printing  16,000  parts. 
Commission,  .  .  - 

Freight  and  Collection  Expenses, 
Lectures  (eight  at  $350), 

Gleneral  Elxpenses, 


$20,000.00 

$3  500.00 
3,000.00 
1,600.00 
2,800.00 

1,500.00  12,400.00 

Balance,  Net  Profit  per  month,  ...  $7,600  00 

“By  multiplying  this  profit  of  $7,600  by  12,  we  obtain  the  profit 
which  would  be  made  in  one  year,  and  which  would  amount  to 
$92,400,  or  61  per  cent,  on  a  capitalization  of  $150,000. 

“This  profit  may  appear  very  large,  but  while  1,000  orders  per 
month  of  the  book  can  lie  obtain^,  there  is  no  reason  why  large 
profits  should  not  be  realized.  The  publishing  business  is  different 
in  many  respects  to  other  businesses,  and  a  successful  book  always 
yields  large  profits  in  a  comparatively  short  time.’’ 

The  League  Now  Asks 

In  reference  to  the  above  estimated  profit  of  61  per  cent,  if  it  was  not  correct  to  term  it  “enormous’’? 
It  awaits  the  verdict  of  its  friends  on  the  point 
Address,  for  full  information. 

The  League  of  Religious  Extension, 

69  DEARBORN  STREET,  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS. 

JTsnHow  thi»  paper  when  writing. 

Make  Cheek  or  Hraft  payable  to  Equitable  Truet  Co.,  Chicago  (Trueteee). 
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THE  EVANGELIST. 


The  Macmillan  Company’s 

NEW  BOOKS. 

The  Story  of 

Gladstone’s  Life 

By  JUSTIN  McCarthy,  m.p. 

Author  of  "A  History  of  Our  Own  Times,”  "The  Four 
Oeorges,”  etc. 

Fully  Illustrated.  Cloth,  8vo,  $8.00. 

The  Story  of  Mr.  Qladstone’s  Life 

Is  of  necessity,  beoanse  of  the  prominent  positions  which 
he  has  held  daring  so  many  years,  to  some  degree 

A  History  of  England’s  Policy 

during  the  past  few  decades.  Xatnraiiy,  the  book  con¬ 
tains  many  references  to  other  men  prominent  in  public 
affairs,  and  contains  besides  bis  own 

Portraits  of  Many  Public  Men. 

The  Letters  of 
Elizabeth  Barrett 


Fred.  W.  Root. 
Jessie  L.  Oaynor. 


Eleanor  Smith. 

F.  H.  Atkinson,  Jr. 


66  Fifth  Avenue, 


New  York. 


PBKSBRVE  TOUB  EVANOEUST8. 

Now  that  The  Evangelist  is  published  In  a  shape  con¬ 
venient  for  binding,  many  of  its  readers  will  wish  a 
binder  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  a  file  in  the  best  order. 
We  can  supply  such  a  binder  for  00  cents  each,  postage 
prepaid.  Address  The  Evangelist,  IM  Fifth  Avenue 
New  York  City, 


NEW  BOOKS — By  Ian  Maclaren 

(Rev.  John  Watson) » 

Author  of  ”  The  Mind  of  the  Master,"  "  Beelde  the  Bonnie  Brier  Bush,"  eto.,  etc. 

The  Potter’s  Wheel.  i2mo,  cloth,  ILSO. 

A  new  book  by  Ian  Maclaren  must  be  considered  an  important  item  of  literary  intelligence.  This  is  not  a 
romance,  but  a  series  of  kindly  and  omnfortlng  essays  on  certain  of  the  more  trying  problems  of  life  and  character. 
The  treatment  is  reverent  and  deeply  enlightening. 

The  following  are  the  titles  of  soma  of  the  chapters :  Loss  of  Ooods— Vexatious  Ohildren— Vanishing  Illusions 
—The  Veiling  of  the  Soul— Perplexing  Provldenoes— Broken  Homes— The  World’s  Sorrow. 

The  Ian  Maclaren  Calendar,  with  decorative  borders,  neatly  boxed,  4to,  11.00. 

This  Calendar  has  been  compiled  under  the  direct  supervision  of  Dr.  Watson,  and  marks,  in  many  ways,  a 
departure  in  the  art  of  calendar-making.  Aside  from  the  Interest  that  Dr.  Watson's  writings  have  for  the  Ameri¬ 
can  people,  the  calendar  itself  is  a  very  unique  and  artistic  production.  A  very  suitable  gift  for  the  holidays. 

The  Maclaren  Year  Book.  i2mo,  omamentoi  cloth,  |1J». 

At  the  request  of  many  of  his  readers  for  such  a  book  Dr.  Watson  has  supervl<ed  the  selection  of  suitable 
passages  from  his  various  writings  which  are  now  published  in  a  dainty  and  elegant  volume. 

It  is  a  very  attractive  holiday  book.  _ 


ADDRESS  ALL  COMMUNICATIONS  TO 

DODD,  MEAD  &  COlUlPANY,  Publishers, 


Fifth  Avenue  and  Twenty-first  Street, 


Browning 


Sunday  School  | 
Want  the  Best 

When  it  is  cheapest, 


I  Teachers 

I  AND 

Scholars 


Two  Volumes.  Crown  8vo. 

Price,  $4.00. 

These  simnle,  natural  letters  cover  all  of  the  mature 
life  of  an  observant  woman,  a  poet,  who  was  thrown 
among  some  of  the  most  interesting  people  and  stirring 
events  of  her  time. 

Yankee  Ships  and 

Yankee  Sailors. 

TALES  OF  1812. 

By  JAMES  BARNES. 

Cloth,  Crown  8vo,  $1.80. 

A  lively  series  of  sketches  of  the  troublons  times  of 
1812;  a  good  means  of  arousing  Interest  in  the  history  of 
the  war  in  which  the  sailor  played  so  great  a  rart,  hence 
a  valtiable  addition  to  any  library  consulted  by  young 
people. 

Singing  Verses 

for  Children. 

By  LYDIA  AVERY  COONLEY. 

Illustrated  by  Alice  Kellogg  Tyler. 


and  the  Cheapest 


When  it  is  best 


If  your  Sunday-echool  is  using 
the  International  Series  of 
Graded  Lesson  Helps  and  the 
Weekly  Papers  Issued  by  the 
David  C.  Cook  PuBi.isniNO  Co., 
then  you  may  rest  assiinKl  that 
you  have  the  best  and  cheapest 
in  the  world. 


I 


Cloth,  4to,  Price  $2.00  net. 

A  charming  combination  of  art,  poetry  and  moslc,  in¬ 
tended  to  cultivate  among  the  little  folks  a  taste  for 
what  is  really  artistic  as  compared  tu  colored  daubs 
and  mere  rhyming  Jingle.  A  perfect  comprehension 
of  child  nat. re  miut  have  preceded  the  preparation  of 
this  gem. 

Citizen  Bird. 

Scenes  from  Bird  Life  in  Piain  English. 

By  MABEL  OSQOOD  WRIQHT, 

Author  of  “  Tommy-Anne,”  etc., 

AND 

DR.  ELLIOTT  CODES, 

Atilhor  of  “Birde  of  N(rrth  America,”  etc. 

Cloth,  Price  $1.80  net. 

“  This  is  one  of  the  most  charming  as  well  as  the  most 
useful  books  on  birds  ever  printed  It  is  the  volume’s 

f;reat  charm  that  it  conveys  information  without  appear- 
ng  to  do  so.” — titrest  and  Stream. 

PnRl.I8BKD  BY 

The  Macmiiun  Company, 


Why  Not  Have  the  Best 

When  it  Is  also  cheapest? 


If  your  Sunday-school  does  not 
use  the  David  C.  Cook  publica¬ 
tions,  yon  should  write  at  once 
for  sample  copies,  which  will  be 
sent  free.  Tou  will  be  surprised 
and  delighted  at  the  great  im¬ 
provements  made  during  the 
year.  A  careful  and  unprejudiced 
comparison  of  these  with  all 
other  publications  will  convince 
you  of  their  superiority. 


Tou  should  see  the  great  Comprehensive 
Quarterly,  containing  five  pages  of  explana 
tory  notes  on  each  lesson  (64  pages  In  all), 
numerous  elegant  half-tone  engravings 
(many  printed  in  colors),  and  other  special 
features  found  in  no  other  publication. 

Tou  should  see  the  whole  line  of  Graded 
Lesson  Helps,  which  have  no  equal  In  the 
world. 

Ton  should  see  Touko  Peopli’s 
WXBKLT,  the  largest  and  best  Sunday- 
school  paper  published;  the  Weekly 
Haonet  and  Dew  Drops  (all  with  beauti¬ 
ful  colored  pictures),  and  other  papers  fur 
the  little  folks.  Sample  copies  free. 


I 


No  man  living  has  done  so 
much  to  Improve  and  cheapen 
Sunday-school  literature  as  has 
David  C.  Cook.  His  publica¬ 
tions  lead,  and  will  continue  to 
do  so.  The  children  prefer  them, 
and  so  do  teachers,  wherever 
used.  Write  for  samples. 


I 


David  C.  (^ok  Publishing  Co. 

3(i  Washington  St.,  CHICAGO. 


WHIDDEN  S 

Natural  History) 


( Especially 

BOOKS. 


12mo,  Cloth, 


$1.50 


THE  GREAT  CHURCH 


For  electrio,  gas  or  < 
menslons.  Book  o 
estimate  free.  I.  P. 


or  oil.  Send  di- 
[  of  Light  and 

.  P.  Frink,  Hi 


iimi 

SSI  Pearl  St..  New  York 


NEW  YORK. 


TWO 

CHRISTIAN  ENDEAVOR 
FACTS. 

PLEASE  announce  in  your  paper 
that  the  dates  for  the  next 
International  Christian  En¬ 
deavor  Convention  have  been 
selected.  Naslivllle,  Tenn.,  is  the 
place,  and  July  6-11,  the  time.  The 
railroads  have  not  yet  agreed  upon 
the  railroad  rates,  but  we  contldently 
expect  our  usual  extremely  favor¬ 
able  rates. 

Also,  let  all  know  that  The  Golden 
Hule,  the  ofhelai  representative  of 
Clirlstian  Endeavor,  edited  by  the 
founder.  Rev.  Francis  E.  Clark,  D.  D., 
hasebangedits  name.and  isnowTHB 
Christian  Endeavor  World,  pub¬ 
lished.  as  heretofore,  at  6i6  Washing¬ 
ton  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Trial-trip  suliscrlptlons  to  new  sub¬ 
scribers  will  be  accepted  at  twenty- 
flve  cents  for  three  months. 


tM6  Washington  Street, 
Boston,  Mass.,  Nov.  1, 1867. 


Best  Books,  and  for  Everybody. 

TO  BE  SHORTLY  ISSUED. 

In  Portia’s  Gardens. 

By  wm.  Sloane  Kennedy. 

A  New  Volume  of  Ont-door  Essays,  and  daintily  illus¬ 
trated  and  bound.  Will  be  one  of  the  best  books  fora 
Christmas  gift. 


At  all  Bo:  kstoret  everywhere. 

tr  Send  for  catalogues.  All  sorts  of  Natural  History  Books. 
Of  all  booksellers  or  sent  by 

BBADLEG  WHIDDEN,  Pablisber,  18  Arch  8t.,  BOSTON. 


APPLETONS’ 

POPULAR  SCIENCE  MONTHLY. 

NOVEMBER,  1897. 

Semen’s  Scientific  Researches  in  Australia.  Prof. 
E.  P.  Evans.  Illustrated. 

An  account  of  Dr.  Semon’s  exhaustive  study  of  the 
natural  history  of  this  strangely  Isolated  continent,  of 
especial  interest  because  of  the  occurrence  there  of  liv¬ 
ing  specimens  of  mammals,  birds,  fishes,  and  reptiles, 
which  are  found  elsewhere  only  as  fossils. 

The  British  Association  at  Toronto.  Prof.  D.  S. 
Martin. 

A  general  aimount  of  this  important  event,  including 
descriptions  of  the  personalities  uf  some  of  the  many  il¬ 
lustrious  men  who  attended,  and  a  comparison  of  the 
tone  of  this  gathering  of  scientists  and  that  of  our  own 
scientific  association. 

Principles  of  Taxation. — The  Existing  Methods  of 
Taxation.  Hon.  David  A.  Wells. 

Consists  mainly  of  a  consideration  of  the  history  and 
present  status  of  the  taxation  of  personal  property, 
showing  the  way  in  which  it  encourages  crime,  and  in 
the  end  defeats  its  own  purpose. 

Archaeology  and  the  Antiquity  of  Man.  Sir  J.  EVANS, 
President  B.  A.  A.  S.  for  1897-’98. 

His  address  at  the  Toronto  meeting  of  the  British  As¬ 
sociation  for  the  Advancement  of  Science.  A  strong 
presentation  of  the  claims  of  archseology  as  an  exact 
science,  and  a  brief  inquiry  into  the  antiquity  of  man 
on  the  earth. 

An  Experiment  In  Citizen  Training.  WlNIFRXD 
Buck. 

A  description  of  what  is  known  as  ‘‘Junior  Good  Gov¬ 
ernment  C^lub,’'  No.  1,  which  has  now  been  in  existence 
about  four  years,  and  offers  some  instru<  tlve  results  for 
the  social  economist. 

Other  articles  :  The  Racial  Oeogri^by  of  Europe— X, 
Germany;  Expert  Testimony  In  the  Berlng-Sea  Contro¬ 
versy;  Burs  and  Beggar’s  Ticks;  Natural  and  Artificial 
Pernimes;  Sketch  of  Carl  Vogt  (with  Portrait). 

Editor’s  Table;  Scientific  Literature;  Fragments  of 
Science;  Notes.  _ 

SO  cents  a  number;  $S.OO  a  year. 

D.  APPLETON  AND  COMPANY. 

79  Fifth  Avenue.  New  T«rk. 


In  eiddrensing  advertisers  patronising  cur  Jemr- 
nal  kindly  mention  The  Evangsliet, 


XUM 


THE  EVANGELIST, 


November  4,  1897. 


The  Evangelist  Publishing  Company, 

166  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 


WASHINGTON 


HENBT  M.  FIELD,  D.D.,  Editor. 


Life  Ins.  Co. 

Of  New|York. 


Tebxb,  Three  dollars  a  year,  in  advance,  postage  paid. 
In  foreign  countries  $1.04  extra  for  foreign  iKistage. 
For  one  year’s  subscription  and  one  new  subscriber. 
Five  dollars.  In  clubs  of  five  or  more,  $2.50  each.  The 
paper  will  also  be  sent  on  trial  to  a  new  subscriber 
For  three  months  for  twenty-five  cents,  in  advance. 
Abvkbtisino  Rates,  SO  cents  a  line.  Special  rates  for 
special  positions.  Marriage  and  Death  notices,  10 
cents  a  line. 

All.  subscriptions  are  continued  until  ordered  discon¬ 
tinued. 

Remit  in  all  cases  by  check,  draft,  express  money  or¬ 
der,  post-office  order,  or  registered  letter. 

Post-Office  Orders  should  be  made  payable  at  New 
York  Post-office,  and  not  at  Sub-stations. 

Address  THE  EVANGELIST. 

156  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 


W.  A.  BREWER,  Jr. 


E.  S.  FRENCH, 


The  Policies  issued  by  The  Washingio  are  non¬ 
forfeitable  after  three  years,  and  incontestabie  after 
one  year,  except  as  specifically  provided. 

The  Trust  Fund  Policy  ol  The  Washin^n  possesses 
advantages  that  commend  it  to  the  public. 

The  Interchangeable-Term  Policy 

Affords  Reliable  Insurance  at  Lowest  Cost. 


Entered  at  the  Poet-oJUce  at  New  York  ae  second-class  mail 
matter. 


APPOINTMENTS  AND  INSTITUTIONS. 
THE  BOARDS. 

Home  Missions,  156  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 

Foreign  Missions,  -  -  -  “  “ 

Church  Erection,  .  .  -  “ 

EMucation,  -  -  -  -  1334  Chestnut  St.,  Phila. 

Publication  and  S.  S.  Work,  “  “ 

Ministerial  Relief.  .  -  .  -  “  “ 

Freedmen,  .  .  -  516  Market  St.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Aid  for  Colleges,  -  -  30  Montauk  Block,  Chicago. 


The  Definite  Cash  Value  Policy 
Guarantees .... 

Definite  cash  values  for  every  year  after 
the  third. 


THE  AMERICAN  SUNDAY-SCHOOL  UNION, 
■STABLISBED  IN  PBILADKLPHIA,  1824, 
organizes  Union  Bible  Schools  in  destltnle,  sparsely  settled 
places  on  the  frontier,  where  only  a  union  missionary  repre¬ 
senting  ail  the  evangelical  churches  can  unite  the  settlers. 
Expense  saved.  Denominational  strife  avoided.  Work  sbidea 
177*  new  schools  started  in  1896;  also  117  frontier  churches  from 
Bchools  prevtouMy  established.  7:i years  of  prosperity.  Aid  and 
share  in  the  bleseing.  $25.00  starts  a  new  school,  furnishing 
helps  for  Bible  study  and  a  library.  $800  supports  a  missionary 
one  year.  Yon  can  have  letters  direct  from  missionary  yon  aid. 
Send  contributions  to  h.  P.  Bancboft.  Dis.  Secretary. 

Ill  Fifth  Avenue,  N.  Y.  City. 


HOME 

Insurance  Company  of  New  York. 

Office:  No.  119  Broadway. 
Eighty-eighth  Semi-annual  Statement,  July  1897. 
8UMMABY  OF  ASSETS. 

Market  Valve. 
$  447,104  64 
1,750,076  34 
1,637,450  OO 
»5,000  OO 
S»7,S74  81 
1,699,870  OO 
83,500  OO 
138,050  OO 
9,690,859  SO 
311,900  OO 


THE  SOCIETY  FOB  PBOMOTIN6  THE  GOSPEL 
AMONG  SEAMEN,  POBT  OF  NEW  YOBK. 
(Commonly  called  Port  “Society.”)  Chartered  In  1819. 
Supports  Ministers  and  Missionaries.  Its  Mariners’ 
Church,  46  Catherine  St.,  and  Reading  Room  and  daily 
religions  services  in  Lecture  Room;  its  Branches,  1ft 
Charlton  St,,  near  Hudson  R'ver,  and  31  Atlantic  Ave., 
Brooklyn,  are  largely  attended  by  sailors  of  many  na¬ 
tionalities.  Its  work  has  been  greatly  prospered,  and  is 
dependent  on  generous  contributions  to  snstain  it. 

Rev. Samuel  Boult,  Pastor.  W m.  H.  H.  Moore.  Pres. 
T.  A.  Bbouwbb,  Cor.  Sec’y.  E.  H.  Herbick,  Treas. 

No.  30  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 


WINTER  EXCURSION  TICKETS  ON  THE  PENN¬ 
SYLVANIA  RAILROAD. 

On  November  1  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company 
will  place  on  sale  at  its  principal  ticket  offices  excursion 
tickets  to  all  prominent  Winter  resorts  in  New  Jersey, 
Virginia,  North  and  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Florida, 
and  Cuba.  The  tickets  will  be  sold  at  the  usual  low 
rates,  with  the  usual  liberal  return  limits. 

The  magnificent  facilities  of  the  Pennsylvania  Rail¬ 
road.  with  Its  many  connections,  make  this  the  favorite 
line  for  Winter  travel. 

An  illustrated  book,  descriptive  of  Winter  resorts,  and 
giving  routes  of  travel  and  rates  for  tickets,  will  be  fur¬ 
nished  free  on  application  to  ticket  agents. 


-.ash  in  Banks . 

Real  Estate . 

United  States  Stocks.. 


State  Bonds 


City  Bonds . 

Rail  Road  Bonds . 

Water  Bonds . 

Gas  Stocks  and  Bonds . 

Rail  Road  Stocks . 

Hank  Stocks . 

Trust  Co.  Stocks . 

Bonds  and  Mortgages,  being  1st  lien  on 

Real  Estate . 

Loans  on  Stocks,  payable  on  demand. . 
Premiums  uncollected  and  in  hands  of 

Agt  nts . 

Interest  dne  and  accrued  on  Ist  Jan’y, 
1897 . 


THE  AMERICAN  SEAMEN’S  FRIEND  SOCIETY, 
76  Wall  Street,  New  York, 

Incorporated  April,  1833,  aids  shipwrecked  and  destitute 
Seamen;  aids  in  sustaining  chaplains  to  seamen  in  the 
leading  seaports  of  i  he  world ;  provides  a  Sailors'  Home 
in  New  York;  puts  libraries  on  American  vessels  sail¬ 
ing  out  of  the  Port  of  New  York;  publishes  the  Sailtm' 
Magazine,  the  Seaman' e  Friend,  and  the  lAfe  Boat. 
James  W.  Elwell.  Pres.:  W.  C.  Stuboes,  Treas.;  Rev. 
W.  C.  Stitt,  D.D.,  Secretary. 


EMBOSSED  IN  GOLD. 

To  bny  and  reproduce  famous  paintings  involves  an 
expenditure  that  could  hardly  bo  home  unless,  as  in  the 
case  of  The  Youth’s  Companion,  the  enterprise  is  sus¬ 
tained  by  the  approval  of  more  than  five  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  sui^ribers  The  Companion's  Souvenir  Calen¬ 
dar  for  1898.  a  series  of  charming  figure-pieces,  faithfully 
copied  In  colors  and  embossed  in  gold,  is  recognized  as 
one  of  the  richest  and  most  costly  examples  of  this  form 
of  art.  Yet  every  new  subscriber  receives  It  without 
additional  charge.  Moreover,  the  paper  is  sent  free  to 
new  subscribers  every  week  from  the  time  the  subscrip¬ 
tion  is  received  until  January,  1898,  and  then  for  a  fnll 
year  to  January,  1899. 

The  popular  price  of  The  Companion,  $1.75  a  year, 
and  the  character  of  its  contents,  make  it  a  paper  for 
every  household.  Exceptional  attractions  are  promised 
for  the  fifty-two  numbers  to  be  issued  during  1898.  The 
Rt.  Hon.  VV.  E.  Gladstone,  the  Hon.  Thomas  B.  Reed, 
Rudysrd  Kipling,  Lillian  Nordica,  John  Burronghs,  W. 
D.  Howells  and  Max  O’Rell  are  prominent  in  the  long 
list  of  eminent  contributors  named  in  The  Compan¬ 
ion’s  annonncement.  which  will  be  sent  free  to  any  one 
addressing  The  Youth’s  Companion, 

205  Colnmbns  Ave.,  Boston,  Mass. 


LIABILITIB8. 

Cash  Capital . 

Reserve  Premium  Fnnd . 

Reserve  for  Unpaid  Losses  and  Claims. 
Set  hnrplns . 


.$3,000,000  OO 
.  4,164,313  OO 

630,839  75 
9,968,567  37 
$10,763,790  19 


THE  FIVE  POINTS  HOUSE  OF  INDUSTRY, 
155  Worth  Street,  New  York, 

Established  to  provide  tor  children  whose  parents  are  nnable 
to  care  for  them,  or  who  are  orphans.  They  are  cleansed, 
clothed,  fed  and  Instructed  nn’ll  they  can  be  provided  for  else¬ 
where.  Many  respectable  men  and  women  to-day  are  what 
they  are  becanse  of  the  House  of  Industry. 

During  Its  existence  more  than  45,000  have  been  In  its  school, 
and  over  26,000  have  lived  in  the  house. 

Donations  of  money,  second-hand  clothing,  shoes,  etc.,  grate¬ 
fully  received. 

Service  of  Song,  Sunday,  8:30  to  4.30  P.M.;  Snnday-school,  t  to 
3  P.M.  Day-schools.  9  to  11:40  A.M.,  and  12:40  to  3  P  M.  except 
Satordav;  at  dinner-table,  12:10  to  12:40  p.M.  Visitors  welcome 
at  all  times  Mobris  K.  JasuP.  Pres.;  F.  E.  Camp,  Treas.; 
Oboboe  F.  Betts,  Sec.;  Wm.  F.  Baknard,  Supt. 

Our  greatest  need  now  is  money  for  a  new  bnlldlng.  We 
urgently  ask  tor  assistance  for  400  children. 


DANIEL  A.  HEALD,  President, 

JOHN  H,  WASHBURN,  i  •wt—-.  PriviidnTiti 
ELBRIDGE  O.  SNOW,  f  Vlc^Prertdenti 

WIUJLAM  L.  BIGELOW.  I  o- 
THOMAS  It.  GREENE,  f** 

BENHY  J.  FERIHS,  l  ahh**  Safiratf 
ARFJtnaH  M.  BTTBTIS,  ^  H«oreti 


There  is  no  department  of  the  Government  that  shows 
more  emphatically  the  growth  and  progress  of  our  coun¬ 
try  In  the  arts  and  sciences  than  the  Patent  Office  in 
Washinsrton.  One  can  spend  hours  in  the  midst  of  mod¬ 
els  which  by  the  tens  of  thousands  are  labeled  and  de¬ 
scribed  and  so  arranged  as  to  be  easily  examined  by  at¬ 
torneys  who  represent  inventors  found  in  every  section 
of  our  country.  The  patent  business  has  greatly  changed 
during  the  last  twenty-five  years,  and  it  is  now  abso¬ 
lutely  necessary  for  inventors  to  secure  the  services  of 
mechanical  and  electrical  experts  to  prosecute  their 
claims  for  patents.  We  take  great  pleasure  In  recom¬ 
mending  Alexander  &  McDowel  of  Washington,  D.  C.. 
to  our  readers  who  may  be  interested  in  patents.  This 
firm  was  established  in  1857.  and  they  will  be  pleased  to 
send  every  one  who  mentions  The  Evangelist  a  copy  of 
their  book  of  information  in  regard  to  patents,  etc. 

The  owner  of  the  property  we  advertised  as  a  “safe  in¬ 
vestment”  writes  that  only  $6,000  cash  will  be  required 
to  consummate  the  purchase  of  this  valuable  property. 

t 10,000,  if  desired,  can  remain  as  a  deferred  payment  for 
ve  years  at  6  per  cent.  Any  banker  in  Dnluth  can  be 
written  as  to  the  character  of  this  investment. 


YOU  CAN  TRUST 

A  manufacturer  who  says  of  his  goods,  “We  do  not  ask 
you  to  remit  in  advance;  give  them  a  thorough  trial  for 
thirty  days  and  then  return  them  or  pay  for  them,  as 
yon  prefer." 

The  manager  of  the  Larkin  Soap  Mfg.  Co.  of  Buffalo, 
N.  Y.,  on  being  asked  “How  can  yon  afford  to  offer  snob 
remarkable  terms  to  people  yon  do  not  know?”  answered: 

First— By  making  the  Best  Soaps  in  the  world.  None 
excel  them,  for  in  no  factory  is  more  Intelligence,  more 
care  or  better  materials  employed. 

Second— By  selling  our  whole  product  without  the  aid 
of  middlemen  in  any  capacity,  saving  all  their  profits 
and  expenses,  and. 

Third— By  selling  only  to  honest  people  who  pay  their 
bills.  Every  one  is  sure  to  pay  us,  for  we  give  snch  value 
for  the  money  as  one  never  had  before,  and  all  are  at 
once  onr  friends. 

They  have  an  advertisement  in  this  paper. 


THE  AMERICAN  TRACT  SOCIETY 

For  seventy-two  years  has  been  engaged  in  prodnclng 
and  disseminating  Christian  literature  in  1.53  languages 
and  dialects.  A  larm  portion  of  onr  foreign  population 
can  be  reached  only  oy  this  Society. 

It  reaches  by  grants  of  publications,  the  work  of  its 
colporte’-s.  Ohiistian  workers,  and  Foreign  Missionaries, 
millions  of  the  destitnte  thronghont  the  world.  Its  mis¬ 
sion  work  Is  wholly  dependent  upon  donations  and  lega¬ 
cies,  for  which  it  earnestly  appeals.  From  $300  to  KOO 
supports  a  colporter  for  a  year.  Remit  to  Louis  Tag, 
Asst.  Treas.,  10  East  23d  St..  N.  Y. 


A  NOTICE  WORTHY  OF  ATTENTION. 

Last  year  we  furnished  many  new  snbecribers  with  a 
copper-plate  photogravure  (15x20  in.)  of  Lorlmer’s  fa¬ 
mous  painting  of  the  “Ordination  of  Elders  in  the  Scot¬ 
tish  Kirk.”  Many  of  these  were  sold  in  this  country  for 
$5.00.  We  have  only  one  dozen  left,  one  of  which  can  be 
secured,  if  application  is  made  at  once,  for  $8.00  and  the 
name  of  one  new  subecriber,  to  whom  we  iriU  send  The 
Evangelist  for  a  year.  Orders  should  be  sent  in  at  onoe, 
as  the  supply  is  limited,  as  above  stated.  -  , 


MARRIAGES. 

Mobbibon— Metcalf.— At  Norristown,  Pa.,  Oct.  ft, 
1897,  byRev.  T.  R.  Beeber,  Robert  J.  Morrison  and  Eliz¬ 
abeth  V.  Metcalf,  both  of  Norristown,  Pa. 


WOODIiAWN  CEaiETBRT. 
TITOODLAWN  STATION  (S4th  Ward.  Harlem  RaU 
W  Tosd  Office.  Na  »  East  ftd  Street. 


For  Over  Fifty  Tears 

Mbs.  Winslow’s  Soothing  Stbup  has  been  need  lor  over 
nfty  years  by  millions  of  mothers  for  their  children  while 
teething  with  perfect  snccesa  It  soothes  the  child,  softens 
the  gams,  allays  all  pains,  cores  wind  colic,  and  Is  the  best 
remedy  for  Diarrhoea  It  will  relieve  the  pom  UtUe  sofferer 
Immediately.  Sold  by  Drogglsts  In  every  part  of  the  world. 
TwenW  five  cents  a  bottle.  Be  sore  and  au  for  “  Mra  Wins 
low’s  Soothing  Syrup  ”  and  take  no  other  kind. 


EMORIAL  TABLETS 
ONUMENTS  Handbooks  frse. 

J.  A  R.  LAMB,  SB  Carmine  8t.,  N.  Y, 


In  mAdreeeimg  oAvertieert  patronlming  our  ^ouw- 
nml  hinMif  mention  like  Eomngeliet. 


November  4,  1897. 


THE  EVA]:^GELIST. 
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NEW  YORK’S  NEW  DEPARTURE. 

Continued  from  page  8. 

member,  annually.  In  New  Jersey  the  required 
average  is  17.50. 

(2)  Each  Presbytery  is  to  have  its  own  stand¬ 
ing  committee  on  ‘^Fresby ferial  and  Synodical 
Missions”  (which  should  be  appointed  with 
some  view  to  permanency).  The  duty  of  this 
committee  will  be: 

(a)  To  confer  with  the  elders  of  each  aid-re¬ 
ceiving  church. 

(b)  At  the  fall  meeting  of  the  Presbytery  to 
recommend  for  decision  by  the  Presbytery  what 
churches  shall  receive  aid  and  how  much,  and 
how  they  shall  be  grouped,  if  at  all. 

(c)  To  be  responsible  for  all  aggressive  mis¬ 
sion  work  within  the  bounds  of  the  Presbytery, 
unless  otherwise  provided  for  by  the  Presbytery. 

(d)  To  devise  ways  of  apportioning  to  the  sev¬ 
eral  churches  in  the  Presbytery  the  amounts  to 
be  raised  for  carrying  out  the  general  plan  for 
“Synodical  Missions.’’ 

B.  The  Synod’s  Part  of  the  Work. 

(1)  The  Chairmen  of  the  various  Preebyterial 
committees  on  “Presbyterial  and  Synodical  Mis¬ 
sions,’’  the  Synodical  Superintendent,  the  Treas¬ 
urer  of  Synodical  Missions,  together  with  five 
additional  elders  appointed  by  the  Synod  on 
account  of  special  titnese  for  this  work,  are  to 
constitute  the  Synod’s  permanent  Standing 
Committee  on  “Synodical  Missions.’’  This 
committee  is  to  convene  annually  before  the 
meeting  of  Synod,  and,  upon  the  basis  of  the 
reports  to  be  sent  up  from  the  fall  meetings  of 
the  Presbyteries,  will  make  up  the  estimate  of 
the  total  amount  to  be  raised  in  the  State  for 
“Synodical  Missions’’  during  the  coming  year, 
and  suggest  any  methods  for  furthering  this 
work. 

(2)  Immediately  after  the  adjournment  of 
Synod,  each  Presbyterial  committee  is  to  be 
informed  of  the  amount  their  Presbytery  will  be 
entitled  to  receive  for  its  weak  churches  from 
the  “Synodical  Missions’’  Treasurer  during  the 
fiscal  year  beginning  October  first. 

(3)  The  Synod’s  Permanent  Committee  will 
appoint  certain  of  its  own  number  as  an  Execu¬ 
tive  Committee,  to  act  during  the  interim  of 
the  meetings  of  the  whole  committee. 

(4)  The  Synodical  Superintendent,  “acting 
always  in  each  Presbytery  in  cooperation  with 
the  Presbyterial  committee,  is  to  devote  his 
time  and  efforts  to  the  encouragement  of  wean 
churches,  the  procuring  of  pastors  or  supplies 
for  vacant  churches,  and  the  general  fostering 
and  development  of  this  work  of  the  Church 
throughout  the  State.’’ 

IV.  As  to  the  practical  question  of  money: 

(1)  Each  church  in  the  State  is  expected  to 
contribute  annually  to  this  “  Synodical  Mis¬ 
sions’’  fund,  the  money  to  be  sent  to  the  Treas¬ 
urer  of  “Synodical  Missions,’’  who,  in  turn,  on 
the  third  Monday  of  March,  June,  September 
and  December  will  remit  to  the  Treasurer  of 
each  Presbytery  the  quarterly  instalment  due 
that  Presbytery  for  such  weak  churches  as  may 
be  entitled  to  receive  aid  from  the  Synodical 
Fund. 

(2)  The  Presbyterial  Treasurer,  on  the  first 
Monday  of  January,  April,  July  and  October, 
will  pay  the  amount  due  to  each  aid-receiving 
church. 

(3)  In  order  properly  to  locate  the  responsi¬ 
bility  for  any  failure  to  care  for  the  weak 
churches  in  any  Presbytery,  a  discretionary 
power  is  lodged,  as  a  last  resort,  with  the 
Chairman  of  the  Synod’s  Permanent  Committee, 
acting  with  the  Treasurer,  to  withhold  the  ap¬ 
propriations  wholly  or  in  part,  from  such  Pres¬ 
byteries  as  are  largely  in  arrears  in  the  amounts 
of  their  offerings  for  “Synodical  Missions.’’ 

(4)  In  case  of  deficits  in  the  offerings  from 
any  Presbytery,  the  Synodical  Treasurer  is  to 
communicate  with  the  Chairman  of  that  Presby¬ 
tery’s  Committee  on  “Presbyterial  and  Synodi¬ 
cal  Missions,’’  which  committee  is  expected  to 
take  prompt  measures  to  secure  contributions 
from  the  delinquent  churches  in  their  own  Pres¬ 
bytery, 

(5)  For  the  first  year  under  the  new  Plan,  the 
total  amount  to  be  raised  in  the  whole  State 
has  been  apportioned  among  the  several  Presby¬ 
teries  on  the  numerical  basis  of  twenty-five  cents 
per  member — not  among  the  individual  churches, 
but  to  each  Presbytery  as  a  whole. 

At  first  thought  it  may  seem  to  many  that  the 
numerical  basis  of  apportionment  is  a  very  un¬ 
fair  one.  It  would  if  it  were  to  individual 
congregations ;  but,  here,  it  is  a  lump  sum  ap- 


“  Brown's  Bronchial  Trochbs”  relieve  Throat 
Irritation  caused  by  cold  or  ose  of  the  voice.  The 
genuine  sold  only  In  oozes. 


portioned  to  each  Presbytery  as  a  whole.  Deal¬ 
ing  with  so  large  an  amount,  no  other  appor¬ 
tionment  to  each  Presbytery  was  feasible  for  the 
Synod,  acting  at  long  range.  It  was  impossible 
for  the  Synod  to  guess  at  the  relative  financial 
strength  of  the  individual  churches  all  over  the 
State,  which  is  what  determines  the  relative 
financial  strength  of  the  several  Presbyteries. 
Hence,  any  apportionment  by  the  Synod  among 
the  Presbyteries,  other  than  the  easily  deter¬ 
mined  numerical  one,  would  create  endless  dis¬ 
cussion  and  friction  at  every -meeting  of  the 
Synod,  between  the  representatives  of  twenty- 
six  different  Presbyteries. 

When  this  lumpsum  to  be  raised  is  sub-appor¬ 
tioned  to  the  individual  churches  within  any 
one  Presbytery,  then — with  the  near-at-hand 
knowledge  as  to  what  is  the  actual  financial 
strength  of  each  of  its  own  churches,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  as  to  what  are  the  normal  and  what  the 
extraordinary  contributions  in  any  year  for 
”  Congregational  Expenses” — each  Presbytery 
can,  with  approximate  fairneqs,  make  such  sub¬ 
apportionment  in  accordance  with  the  actual 
financial  strength  of  each  congregation. 

As  having  a  real  bearing  on  this  question  of 
apportionment,  it  must  also  be  remembered  that 
the  weak  churches  in  the  country,  in  all  the 
small  towns  and  cities  throughout  the  State,  are 
to  be  assisted  out  of  the  common  Treasury  of 
“Synodical  Missions;’’  whereas  the  expense  of 
the  entire  work  of  “Church  Extension,’’  and 
the  care  of  the  feeble  churches  in  the  large 
cities  in  the  richer  Presbyteries,  is  to  be  borne, 
as  at  present,  by  those  city  churches,  and  that 
not  one  dollar  for  such  work  is  to  come  out  of 
this  common  Synodical  Treasury. 

Any  small  remaining  inequality  not  offset  by 
the  fact  first  mentioned  will,  perhaps,  be  more 
than  made  up  by  the  still  larger  amounts,  in 
proportion,  which  will  be  expected  and  obtained 
from  the  wealthier  Presbyteries,  for  the  work  of 
“Home  Missions’’  outside  of  New  York  State, 
and  for  the  other  Boards.  From  those  that  have 
much,  much  is  expected ;  and  where  the  money 
is,  (here  will  the  subscription  books  from  all 
over  the  country  be  gathered  together.  Thus, 
the  appeals  to  these  wealthier  communities  are 
increas^  in  more  than  arithmetical  proportion. 

There  are  some  wise  men  throughout  the  State 
who  have  doubted  the  feasibility  of  the  above 
described  plan ;  but  the  Synod  at  Utica,  at 
the  end  of  several  years’  discussion  of  this  whole 
problem,  deliberately  determined,  by  a  very 
large  majority,  to  abandon  the  present  half-way 
mixture  of  “Synodical  Aid’’  and  “Home  Mis¬ 
sions,’’  under  which  system  (?)  a  little  less 
than  half  the  churches  in  the  State,  through 
the  old  “Synodical  Aid  Fund,’’  contribu^ 
directly  to  the  support  of  our  weak  churches  in 
the  Synod  only  about  one-fourth  of  what  was 
needed;  while  for  the  other  three  fourths,  we 
played  the  part  of  what  the  children  used  to  call 
“Indian  givers:’’  that  is,  in  our  Church  offer - 
ings  for  “Home  Missions’’  last  year,  we  avow¬ 
edly  gave  over  891,000  for  such  work  as  is  done 
on  the  frontier,  and  then  took  back  over  a  quar¬ 
ter  of  that  amount  and  used  it  for  the  New  York 
State  work.  And  the  Synod  further  decided  to 
make  a  frank,  business-like  separation  between 
New  York  “Synodical  Missions’’  and  national 
“Home  Missions.’’  Acting  on  the  broadly  ap¬ 
plying  principle  of  the  Master,  “These  things 
ye  ought  to  do  and  not  to  leave  the  other  un¬ 
done, ’’  the  Synod  determined  to  assume  the 
entire  support  of  our  own  local  Synodical  Mis¬ 
sions,  and  at  the  same  time,  even  in  the  first 
year’s  working  of  the  new  Plan,  to  strive  to 
keep  up,  at  least,  the  net  amount  given  by  the 
Churches  in  this  State  for  the  national  work  of 
“Home  Missions.’’  Judging  by  the  eleven 
years’  experience  of  the  Synod  of  New  Jersey, 
whose  plan  has  substantially  been  copied  in  the 
New  York  Plan,  we  ought  within  a  year,  if  not 
before,  actually  to  increase  our  offerings  to  the 
national  work,  in  addition  to  assuming  the  en¬ 
tire  care  of  our  own  work.  And  the  basis  of  this 
hope  lies  in  average  human  nature.  The  prin¬ 
ciple  of  “divide  and  conquer’’  applies  right 
here.  Few  men  give  with  such  intelligence  and 
sense  of  proportion  or  have  such  breadth  of 
vision  and  power  of  concentration  as  to  this 
many  sided  work,  not  only  touching,  as  it  does, 
every  needy  corner  of  New  York  State,  but 
spreading  over  this  continental  republic,  as  to 
give  all  they  ought  to  give  and  all  they  would 
otherwise  give,  when  they  are  asked  to  give  on 
what  our  Indiana  and  Illinois  brethren  call  the 
“Unitv’’  plan,  under  which,  for  example,  not 
only  the  mission  work  in  the  weak  country 
churches  near  Rochester,  and  similar  work  in 
the  Adirondacks,  but  also  the  frontier  kaleido¬ 
scopic  work  in  the  Dakotas  and  in  Oregon — is 
looked  at  as  all  one,  all  ”Home  Mission’’ work. 
In  a  technical,  but  not  practical  and  helpful 
sense,  it  is  all  one;  but  the  average  man  cannot  i 


Linens. 

Dinner  Napkins,  broken  lots,  at  $2.50, 
$2.75  and  $3.00  per  dozen. 

Extra  value  in  Bleached  Table  Damask, 
50,  65,  75  cents  and  $1  .OO  per  yard. 
All  liinen  Heiuiued  Buck  Towels,  22x43, 
white  and  colored  borders,  $2.50  per 
dozen. 

All  Linen  Hemmed  Russia  Diaper  Tow¬ 
els,  24x42,  $3.50  per  dozen. 
Hemstitched  Huck  Towels,  20  x  40, 
$2.00  per  dozen. 

All  Linen  Hemstitebed  Pillow  Cases, 
22  1-2x30,  75  cents  per  pair;  25x36, 
$1.20;  27x36,  $1.35. 

Hemstitched  Linen  Sheets,  full  double 
Bed  size,  $3.75  per  pair. 

James  McCreery  &  Co., 

Broadway  and  11th  Street, 

New  York. 


Holy  Land  and  Egypt 

Our  first  party  this  season  leaves  New  York  on  Jan¬ 
uary  4th,  by  Hamburg  American  Express  Steamship 
“NORMANNIA”  to  Alexandria  direct,  extension  Nile 
Tour  to  E'irst  Cataract ;  first-class  throughout. 


ALL  EXPENSES  C  A  AND 
INCLUDED  99  U  UPWARDS 

Later  departures  February  13tb,  March  5th. 
EDHCATIONAI.  TOUB,  February  12th,  accom¬ 
panied  by  Russell  H.  Conwell,  the  famous  pastor  of  the 
Baptist  Temple,  Philadelphia. 

THOS.  COOK  &  SON, 

261  and  12*6  BBOAnWAT,  -  NEW  TOBK. 


CALIFORNIA  EXCURSIONS 

(PERSONALLY  CONDUCTED) 

LEIVE  CHICAGO  EVERY  WEDNESDAY. 


Burlington  Route  to  Denver,  thence  via  Denver  Sc  Kto  Qrande 
K’y  (the  scenic  line  of  the  world).  Parties  uavei  In  Pullman 
t  jurist  sleeping  cars  fitted  with  every  convenience  which  go 
through  to  California  and  are  In  charge  of  special  agenta  of 
long  experience.  For  particulars  address 


T.  A.  OBAUT,  Excursion  Mar.  C.  B.  A  Q.  R.H., 
211  Clark  8t..  CHICAGO, 


ILIi. 


EGYPT 


NILE,  HOLT  LAND,  ETC. 

Heleet  Limited  Party  leaves  Jan.  4tli, 
ISttS.  Strictly  first  class.  Fourteenth 
Season.  Address  Mrs.  H.  A.  Croslrt, 
5i2  Bedford  Ave.,  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 


CREST  VIEW  SANITARIUM, 

GREENWICH,  CONN. 

First-class  in  all  respects;  home  comforts.  H.  H.  Hltchcock,M.D 
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The  KvangellNt  can  be  of  eervlce  to  any  percon  who 
finds  It  neoeeeary  to  spend  a  few  weeks  at  a  firtt-olasf 
■anltarinm  In  one  of  the  moet  beautlfil  and  healthful 
•eatlons  of  the  country.  Addreee  BoMniee  Departmant 
of  The  SvangellBt,  IM  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 
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CATARRH  CAN  BE  CURED. 

People  are  begiDning  to  learn  that  CATARRH 
ia  a  local  disease,  caused  by  repeated  colds  in 
the  head,  causing  enlargement  of  the  soft  bones 
of  the  nose,  thickening  and  ulceration  of  the 
lining  membrane,  with  its  constant  discharge  of 
unhealthy  mucus  and  pus ;  that  every  reath  is 
tainted  before  the  air  reaches  the  lungs;  that  it 
ia  the  cause  of  the  constant  hawking,  expecto¬ 
rating,  nose-bleeding,  headaches,  partial  loss  of 
hearing,  noises  in  the  head,  deafness,  impaired 
vision,  lassitude,  debility,  loss  of  rest  and  im¬ 
paired  appetite,  and  bad  breath ;  that  it  is  the 
principal  cause  of  bronchitis,  pneumonia  and 
consumption  of  the  lungs;  THAT  IT  CAN 
ONLY  BE  CURED  BY  LOCAL  TREAT¬ 
MENT;  that  the  AMERICAN  CATARRH 
CURE  is  the  only  remedy  known  that  can  cure 
the  disease;  that  it  is  not  a  patent  medicine, 
but  the  private  prescription  of  a  physician,  who 
devoted  26  years  to  the  study  and  treatment  of 
the  disease,  and  who  thought  the  time  had  come 
when  the  public  should  have  the  benefit  of  hie 
xperience. 

AMERICAN  CATARRH  CURE. 

Sold  by  all  druggists,  or  mailed  anywhere,  for 
tl.OO. 

Prepared  by  WM.  B.  JONES.  M.D.,  8th  and 
Reed  Sts.,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 
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Discards  a  habit 
when  found  to  be 
detrimental  to  health, 
complexion,  and 
comfort. 

TO  SOME  SYSTEMS  Coffee  is  a  defi. 
nite  poison,  producing  paralysis, 
paresis,  heart  failure,  nervous¬ 
ness,  stomach  trouble  or  some 
other  form  of  fixed  disease. 

A  system  suffering  from  the 
poisonous  alkaloids  in  coffee  finds 
relief  in  ten  days  after  coffee  is 
abandoned  and  Postum  becomes 
the  daily  beverage. 

It  tastes  like  the  milder  grades 
of  Java,  when  boiled  15  min¬ 
utes. 

HUNDREDS  OF  IMITATIONS  are  on  the  mar¬ 
ket.  Many  contain  injurious  ingredients. 
Genuine  Postum  has  red  seals  on  the 
package,  and  the  words  “It  makes  red 
blood.” 


POSTUM  CEREAL  CO.,  Lim., 

BATTLE  CREEK,  MICE 


IMPOKTANT  NOTICE! 

Any  new  enbecriber  who  sends  ns(4.75wiM  receive 
The  Evangelist  for  fifty-two  weeks  and  also  a  copy  of 
the  No.  3  (tl.’i  00)  Illnminated  Bible  with  800  new  iUos- 
trations. 

Any  old  subscriber  sending  ns  $3.75  will  receive  a  copy 
of  the  same  Bible.  All  shipments  made  at  the  expense 
of  subscribers.  Send  for  3S  pages,  sample  of  type,  illns- 
trations,  etc. 

To  any  new  or  old  subscriber  to  either  or  both  The 
Century  or  The  Evangelist  who  sends  us  $7.50  we  will 
mail  The  Century  and  The  Evangelist  for  one  year  and 
also  deliver,  postpaid,  a  set  of  the  Century  Gallery  of  100 
Elegrant  Portraits.  Provided  always  that  all  arrears  of 
subscription  mnst  be  first  paid  Send  for  list  of  100 
portraits. 


take  it  iu  all  at  ouce  aoy  move  than  he  can  eee 
and  study  the  whole  Milky  Way  at  once. 

The  “Unity”  scheme  may  for  a  while,  under 
the  momentum  of  an  initial  enthusiasm,  appear 
to  work  well ;  but  it  certainly  has  pulling  stead¬ 
ily  against  it  this  trick  human  nature  has  of 
not  teing  able  to  see  off  sides  of  a  big  problem 
at  once.  It  is  well,  perhaps,  that  the  other  plan 
is  being  thoroughly  teeted  in  the  two  States  just 
mentioned;  but,  in  the  opinion  of  many,  the 
eleven  long  years  of  experience  in  New  Jersey 
would  seem  to  point  out  a  safer  way  for  New 
York,  provided  only  that  the  Presbyteries  will 
all  give  this  plan  a  loyal  and  earnest  trial. 

If  we  ask  for  two  separate  offerings,  one  for 
New  York  State  Missions  and  the  other  foi 
national  “Home  Missions,”  and  give  the  differ¬ 
ing  information  in  each  case,  we  believe  that 
we  can  appeal  so  suicessfully,  in  the  one  case 
to  the  feeling  of  local  responsibility  and  State 
pride,  and  in  the  other  to  a  broad  national 
Christian  patriotism,  that,  to  take  a  concrete 
example,  a  man  of  average  human  nature  will 
give  five  dollars  to  New  York  State  Missions  and 
afterwards  give  five  dollars  to  national  Home 
Missions,  whereas,  if  the  two  causes  were 
lumped  together,  on  the  “Unity”  plan,  as  one 
offering  for  every  phase  of  Home  Mission  work, 
simply  as  distinguished  from  Foreign  Missions 
— his  total  offering  would  rarely  ever  reach  any¬ 
where  near  to  the  aggregate  of  ten  dollars. 

This  plan  is  along  the  lines  of  the  general 
experience  of  our  own  Church.  The  Episcopal 
denomination  makes  a  similar  sharp  line  of 
demarcation,  both  as  to  responsibility  and 
funds,  between  their  “Diocesan”  and  “Home 
Missions.”  The  writer  has  never  investigated 
the  matter  as  to  any  other  denomination ;  but 
he  believes  their  experience  with  this  problem 
will  bear  out  the  line  of  reasoning  in  this  arti¬ 
cle.  By  the  way,  now  that  the  possibility  (or 
probability?)  of  biennial,  if  not  triennial,  ses¬ 
sions  of  the  General  Assembly  is  peeping  up 
here  and  there  on  our  ecclesiastical  horizon, 
(which  would  involve  a  much  needed  exaltation 
of  the  importance  of  our  Synods,  and  would  tend 
to  emphasize  the  necessity  of  local  Home  Rule 
and  Synodical  development),  it  would  not  be  a 
bad  thing  to  lay  a  new  stress  upon  the  words 
“Synod”  and  “Synodical.”  It  is  said,  the 
people  won’t  know  what  “Synodical  Missions” 
mean ;  but  they  can  learn  it  in  one  year,  if  the 
Pastors  will  frankly  explain  just  what  they 
appeal  for — whether  for  work  in  this  State  or  on 
the  frontier. 

At  all  events,  now  that  the  Synod,  represent¬ 
ing  the  whole  State,  has  made  the  final  decision 
to  try  the  plan,  and  we  are  irrevocably  commit¬ 
ted  to  it  until  October,  1898,  it  would  certainly 
seem  to  be  good  ecclesiastical  statesmanship  if 
every  one  in  this  State  hitherto  sceptical  as  to 
its  feasibility  were  now  to  suspend  judgment  on 
the  subject,  and  especially  to  refrain  from  any 
public  criticism  of  it,  until  after  we  have  given 
the  new  Plan  a  viogorus  trial.  If  the  Plan  is 
kept  under  fire  during  its  inaugural  year,  the 
offerings  under  it  will  certainly  decrease.  And 
this  suggestion  is  made  in  the  interest  of  the 
weak  churches  throughout  the  State.  While  we 
are  attacking  and  defending  the  “Plan,”  instead 
of  running  it  for  all  there  is  in  it,  some  of  our 
weak  churches  will  go  under  before  next  sum¬ 
mer.  It  is  therefore  urged  that  each  Presby¬ 
tery,  with  loyal  unanimity,  take  steps  immedi¬ 
ately  to  put  the  new  Plan  into  vigorous  operation, 
both  as  regards  the  active  supervision  of  the  work 
within  its  own  bounds  and  also  the  raising  of 
the  money  called  for  in  the  Plan. 

Every  Pastor  and  every  acting  Elder  in  the 
Synod  should  realize  that  after  January  1st, 
1898,  we  are  to  '‘bum  our  bridges,"  and  not 
one  dollar  can  be  expected  from  the  Home  Mis¬ 
sions  Board  for  the  work  of  ‘‘Synodical  Mis¬ 
sions"  except  in  those  cases  where  the  Board’s 
Commissions  date  durir^  the  year  1897.  All 
such  Ministers  and  Missionaries  will  retain 
their  present  relation  to  the  Board  until  their 
commissions  expire.  The  offerings  from  the 
Churches  for  “Home  Miseioos”  during  1898 
will  be  avowedly  for  national  work  only ;  and 
that  money  cannot  honestly  bn  diverted  to  the 
work  in  New  York  State.  New  York  has  taken 
its  plunge  into  the  sea  of  self  support  There¬ 
fore,  until  the  Synod  reverses  the  new  Plan,  it 
will  be  a  case  of  “sink  or  swim.”  We  are  “in 
for  it”  now,  until  next  October  at  least. 

Aware  of  the  fact  that  most  of  the  Presby¬ 
teries  would  have  no  regular  meeting  until  the 
spring,  the  Synod  passed  a  resolution  authoriz 
ing  the  Moderator  of  each  Presbytery  to  appoint 
the  committee  called  for  in  Article  II  of  the 
Plan,  to  act  until  the  meeting  of  Presbytery. 
It  was  expected  under  this  motion,  which  was 
purp^ly  made  very  general,  that  until  such 
meeting,  the  Moderator  would  in  most  cases 
assign  this  new  work  to  the  present  ‘‘Home 
Missions"  Committee  in  the  Presbytery,  or. 


CATARRH  OP  THK  STOMACH. 

A  PlMMnt,  Simple,  but  Safe  and  Effectual 
Care  lor  It. 

Catarrh  of  the  stomach  has  long  been  consid¬ 
ered  the  next  thing  to  incurable.  The  usual 
symptoms  are  a  full  or  bloating  sensation  after 
eating,  accompanied  sometimes  with  sour  or 
watery  risings,  a  formation  of  gases,  causing 
pressure  on  the  heart  and  lungs  and  difficult 
breathing;  headaches,  fickle  appetite,  nervous¬ 
ness  and  a  general  played  out,  languid  feeling. 

There  is  often  a  foul  taste  in  the  mouth, 
coated  tongue  and  if  the  interior  of  the  stomach 
could  be  seen  it  would  show  a  slimy,  inflamed 
condition. 

The  cure  for  this  common  and  obstinate 
trouble  is  found  in  a  treatment  which  causes 
the  food  to  be  readily,  thoroughly  digested  be¬ 
fore  it  has  time  to  ferment  and  irritate  the  deli¬ 
cate  mucous  surfaces  of  the  stomach.  To  secure 
a  prompt  and  healthy  digestion  is  the  one  neces¬ 
sary  thing  to  do  and  when  normal  digestion  is 
secured  the  catarrhal  condition  will  have  disap¬ 
peared. 

According  to  Dr.  Harlanson  the  safest  and 
best  treatment  is  to  use  after  each  meal  a  tablet, 
composed  of  Diastase,  Aseptic  Pepsin,  a  little 
Nux,  Golden  Seal  and  fruit  acids.  These  tab¬ 
lets  can  now  be  found  at  all  drug  stores  under 
the  name  of  Stuart’s  Dyspepsia  Tablets  and  not 
being  a  patent  medicine  can  be  used  with  per¬ 
fect  safety  and  assurance  that  healthy  appetite 
and  thorough  digestion  will  follow  their  regular 
use  after  meals. 

Mr.  N.  J.  Booher  of  2710  Dearborn  St.,  Chi¬ 
cago,  Ill.,  writes:  “Catarrh  is  a  local  condition 
resulting  from  a  neglected  cold  in  the  head, 
whereby  the  lining  membrane  of  the  nose  be¬ 
comes  inflamed  and  the  poisonous  discharge 
therefrom  passing  backward  into  the  throat 
reaches  the  stomach,  thus  producing  catarrh  of 
the  stomach.  Medical  authorities  prescribed  for 
me  for  three  years  for  catarrh  of  stomach  with¬ 
out  cure,  but  to  day  I  am  the  happiest  of  men 
after  using  only  one  box  of  Stuart’s  Dyspepsia 
Tablets.  I  cannot  find  appropriate  words  to 
express  my  good  feeling.  I  have  found  flesh, 
appetite  and  sound  rest  from  their  use.” 

Stuart’s  Dyspepsia  Tablets  is  the  safest  prep¬ 
aration  as  well  as  the  simplest  and  most  conve¬ 
nient  remedy  for  any  form  of  indigestion, 
catarrh  of  stomach,  biliousness,  sour  stomach, 
heartburn  and  bloating  after  meals. 

Send  for  little  book,  mailed  free,  on  stomach 
troubles,  by  addressing  Stuart  Co.,  Marshall, 
Mich.  The  tablets  can  be  found  at  all  drug 
stores. 


perhaps,  in  view  of  the  large  additional  duties 
of  such  a  committee  under  the  new  Plan,  would 
appoint  a  new  temporary  committee,  made  up  of 
the  specially  qualified  individual  members  of 
the  present  Home  Missions  Committee,  with 
any  additional  men  well  adapted,  for  example, 
for  undertaking  the  difficult  task  of  raising  the 
Presbytery’s  total  quota  for  the  Synodical  Mis¬ 
sions  Fund  and  the  still  more  delicate  duty  of 
apportioning  the  amount  to  be  asked  for  from 
each  individual  church.  The  spirit  of  this 
motion  was  so  misunderstood  in  several  quarters 
that  the  writer  of  this  article,  being  in  touch 
with  the  men  on  our  Synodical  Committee  who 
framed  it,  ventures  thus  to  explain  its  intent. 
This  whole  question  is  of  such  far-reaebing  im¬ 
portance  to  every  Presbytery  and  the  whole 
State,  that  it  seems  a  pity  that  there  should 
not  be  called  special  meetings  of  their  Presby¬ 
teries  this  autmun  to  set  up  the  very  best 
machinery  available  in  the  respective  Presby¬ 
teries  for  the  loyal  and  vigorous  carrying  out  of 
this  new  Plan. 

One  emphatic  word  should  be  said  in  conclu¬ 
sion,  though  it  seems  strange  to  the  writer  that 
it  needs  to  be  said  in  any  quarter.  This  whole 
Plan,  from  its  inception  to  its  final  development, 
has  been  conceived  in  the  spirit  of  most  earnest 
sympathy  with,  and  most  loyal  support  of,  the 
work  and  general  methods  of  the  Home  Board. 
It  is  the  earnest  desire  of  the  men  who  have 
drawn  up  this  Plan,  not  only  to  take  off  the 
shoulders  of  the  Board  all  care  and  expense  of 
the  New  York  work,  but  in  doing  so,  not  to 
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diminish  even  during  the  first  yesr,  the  net 
amount  (to  say  the  least)  given  in  our  Church 
offerings  to  the  Board’s  funds.  We  believe  that 
ultimately,  for  the  reasons  already  given,  we 
shall  thereby  increase  our  gifts  to  the  National 
Work  Every  church  in  New  York  State,  which, 
through  the  quickening  of  this  sense  of  local 
resTOnsibility,  we  hope  to  make  self-supporting, 
will  be  just  one  more  well  out  of  which  the 
Board  will  draw  some  offerings  for  its  imperial 
work. 

Rocribtsr,  N.  Y.,  November  8, 1897. 


IheHodeni  STOVE  POUSH. 


Prodaces  a  JET  BLACK  enamel  kIoss.  Dastless,  Odoi1ess»  Labor 
Saving'.  5  and  1  o  cent  boxes.  Try  it  on  yonr  Cycle 
J.  L.  PRESCOTT  &  CO..  NEW  YORK. 


THE  ALBANY  CAPITOL  STAIRWAY. 

A  correspondent  writing  from  Albany  to  an 
exchange,  says:  The  great  western  staircase  of 
the  State  Capitol,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and 
costly  on  the  Western  Continent,  is  approaching 
completion.  Scaffoldings  yet  surround  it,  work¬ 
ingmen  are  still  engaged  in  carving  stone  upon 
it,  but  it  will  soon  be  finished.  Possibly  the 
members  of  the  Legislature,  which  meets  here 
on  January  1st,  may  be  able  to  witness  its  un¬ 
veiling,  if  there  is  any  ceremony  of  this  nature. 

Begun  in  March,  1884,  from  designs  of  the 
great  architect,  H.  H.  Richardson  of  Boston, 
which  were  carried  out  by  Isaac  H.  Perry,  the 
present  State  Architect,  the  actual  time  ex¬ 
pended  in  work  upon  the  monumental  structure 
has  been  eight  years.  And  from  Mr.  Perry’s 
disclaiming  of  any  knowledge  of  what  it  has  cost 
one  can  infer  that  it  has  been  a  tremendously 
expensive  staircase.  There  is  a  suspicion 
founded  upon  certain  estimates  that  it  has  cost 
toward  half  a  million  dollars,  but  no  one  would 
be  surprised  if  Mr.  Perry  should  acknowledge 
that  it  has  cost  |1,000,0W.  The  difficulty  of 
estimating  rests  in  the  fact  that  State  laborers 
were  paid  to  work  upon  it  and  that  their  labor 
in  the  accounts  is  not  separated  from  that  of 
laborers  on  other  portions  of  the  gigantic  build- 
ing^. 

The  staircase  is  a  double  one ;  its  stairways 
winding  in  and  out  of  the  central  piers,  and 
rising  wus  from  story  to  story.  It  occupies  a 
space  76  feet  10^4  inches  north  and  south  by  69 
feet  inches  east  and  west  Its  height  from 
the  tile  fioor  in  the  first  story  to  the  top  of  the 
cornice  is  105  feet,  and  thence  from  the  summit 
to  the  glazed  dome  14  feet,  making  a  total 
height  of  119  feet.  The  east  and  west  main  cor¬ 
ridors  of  the  western  section  of  the  Capitol 
extend  along  the  great  staircase  in  the  first,  sec 
ond,  third  and  fourth  stories,  except  on  the  west 
side  of  the  second  story,  where  the  entrance 
lobby  is  located,  connecting  with  all  four  of  the 
corridors,  which  are  embellished  with  columns 
and  pilasters  with  carved  caps  and  string 
courses.  The  balustrades  are  profusely  carved 
and  so  also  are  the  columns  of  red  Corsehill 
sandstone  which  sustain  the  stairway. 

On  the  east  side  of  the  first  story  are  carved 
corbels  under  the  arches  supporting  the  centre 
rows  of  steps,  representing  “Justice”  on  one 
and  “Liberty”  on  the  other.  The  corbels  sup¬ 
porting  the  third  story  arches  which  carry  the 
centre  rows  of  steps  on  the  east  bear  the  words 
“Excelsior’  on  one  and  “E  Pluribus  Unum” 
on  the  other,  and  on  the  west  side  is  a  quota¬ 
tion  from  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 

There  are  carved  heads  to  be  seen  between  the 
caps  of  every  column.  Thus  there  are  heads  of 
Fenimore  Cooper,  Joseph  Henry,  George  Will¬ 
iam  Curtis.  Silas  Wrient,  Qeorgn  Washington, 
Abraham  Lincoln,  Ulysses  S.  Grant.  Thomas 
Jefferson,  Alexander  Hamilton  and  John  Jay. 
On  a  transom  over  the  entrance  to  the  State 
Library  is  a  carving  representing  the  head  and 
neck  of  Minerva,  with  a  wreath  of  oak  leaves 
falling  down  on  either  side  of  the  same,  the 
whole  set  in  well  designed  and  carefully  ex¬ 
ecuted  foliage. 

On  the  low  section  of  the  transom  are  the 
words  “State  Library,”  with  carving  represent¬ 
ing  palm  leaves  springing  out  from  behind  the 
caps  of  the  columns  on  either  side,  which  meet 
the  lettering  in  well  executed  representation  of 
an  ivy  leaf  entwined  around  the  letters.  A 
carved  head  representing  Homer  is  recessed  be¬ 
tween  the  carved  capitals  of  the  pilasters  on  the 
north  side  of  the  doorway  and  that  of  Shakes¬ 
peare  between  the  carved  capitals  of  the  pilas¬ 
ters  on  the  south  side.  Cupids  are  represented 
in  the  spaces  between  the  pilasters  and  columns 
at  either  side  of  the  library  doorway,  and  at 
other  points  in  the  carved  string  courses. 
Heads  representing  old  men  and  Cupids  are  in¬ 
troduced  at  intervals  in  the  string  course  set  in 
twining  foliage. 

DBDNKBMNCSS  IS  A  DISEASE. 

wm  lend  free  Book  of  Particolsrs  how  to  cure  “Drunken 
ness  or  the  Ltanor  Bablt"  with  or  without  the  knowledge  of 
the  pntlent.  Address 

Dr.  J.  W.  Hairks,  Na  4S9  Race  St.,  Cincinnati,  O. 


The  Whole  PmmHy  Mupplhd  wHh  Lmum4ry  mad  Tolht  Sompm  tor  a  year  at 
Melt  Price.  Seat  Stri^ject  la  Apyroval  mad  Pmyateat  attar  Thlrly  Daye’  Trial. 

IT  IS  WISE  ECONOMY  TO  USE  GooD  SoAP,  Our  soaps  are  sold  entirely  on  their  merits, 
with  our  guarantee  of  purity.  Thousands  of  families  use  them,  and  have  for 
many  years,  in  every  locality,  many  in  your  vicinity. 

_ W  ¥^|  ri  saves  you  half  the  regular  retail  prices;  half 

1116  LdrKin  rmll  you  pay  but  the  usual  retail  value 

of  the  soaps  and  all  middlemen’s  profits 
are  yours  in  a  premium,  itself  of  equal  value.  One  premium  is  The  Decorated 
Porcelain  Banquet  Lamp.  Beautifully  hand  decorat^  with  a  Dresden  spray  and 
stipple  gold.  33)4  in.  high,  lo-inch  globe. 

Metal  parts  are  gold  finished,  solid  brass. 

Central  Draft  Burner,  can  be  lit  without  re¬ 
moving  globe  or  chimney.  Simplest  wick- 
raiser.  An  adornment  to  any  home  by  day 
or  night,  and  a  perfect  reading  lamp. 

If,  after  thirty  days’  trial,  the  purchaser 
finds  all  the  Soaps,  etc.,  of  excellent  quality 
and  the  premium  entirely  satisfactory  and  as 
represented,  remit  $I0.00  ;  if  not,  notify  us 
goods  are  subject  to  our  order.  We  make 
no  charge  for  what  you  have  used. 


Our  Great  Combination  Box. 


EMkfh  to  last  aa  Avaraga  Faadly  aaa  Fall  Yaar. 

Thit  lAit  ot  Content!  Changed  cu  Daired. 

100  BAXS  “IWEXT  HOME  ■' SOAP.  .  $0.01 

For  all  laundry  and  household  pnr- 
poaea  It  haa  no  superior. 

10  BABB  WERE  WOOLLEN  SOAP  ...  .f  I 
A  perfect  soap  for  flannels. 

It  Pkgs.  BORAXm  SOAP  POWSEE  (taU  Os.)  l.M 
An  unequalled  laundry  luxury. 

«  BAX8  HONOR  BRIOHT  SOOtnUNO  SOAP,  .M 
lA  DOS.  MODJXSXA  COMPLEXION  SOAP,  .01 
Perfume  exquisite.  A  matcliless  bean- 
tlfler. 

1-4  DOS.  OLD  SNOLISB  OANTILE  SOAP,  .« 

l-«  DOE.  CREME  OATMEAL  TOILET  SOAP,  .tl 
1-4  DOS.  ELITE  OLTCSRINS  TOILET  SOAP,  .M 
1-4  DOS.  LARKIN'S  TAX  SOAP  .  .  .  .M 

Unequalled  for  washing  the  hair. 

1-4  DOE.  StTLPHtni  SOAP . M 

1  ROTTLS,  1  as..  MODJSIKA  PERFUME  R4 

Delicate,  refined,  popular,  lasting. 

1  JAR.  t  sas.,  MODJESKA  GOLD  CREAM  .H 

.Soothing.  Cures  chapped  skin. 

1  ROTTLS  MODJESKA  TOOTH  POWDER  .tl 

Preserves  the  teeth,  hardens  the 
gums,  sweetens  the  breath. 

1  STICK  WITCH  BASEL  SHATIHe  SOAP  . _ 

TBS  CONTENTS,  Baagkt  iX  XatoU.  Oast  .  $10.04 

THE  PREMIUM,  warto  at  RstalL  .  .  10.04 

for  $IOb  (^^M!Miaat,^Si!l*)  $2C 


If  you  remit  in  advance,  you  will  receive 
in  addition  a  nice  present  for  the  lady  of 
the  house,  and  shipment  day  after  order 
Is  received.  Money  refunded  promptly  If  the 
Box  or  Premium  does  not  prove  all  expected. 
Safe  delivery  guaranteed. 

Many  youths  and  maidens  easily  earn  a  Chau¬ 
tauqua  Desk  or  other  premium  free  by  dividing  the 
contents  of  a  Combination  Box  among  a  few  neighbors 
who  readily  pay  the  listed  retail  prices.  This  provides 
the  $10.00  needful  to  pay  our  bill,  and  gives  the  young 
folk  the  premium  as  “  a  middleman's  profit."  The 
wide  success  of  this  plan  confirms  all  our  claims. 

Booklet  Haadaomely  lllastratlag 
IS  Premiums  seat  oa  requeet 

THE  LARKIN  SOAP  MPQ.  CO.,  BuHslo,  N.Y. 

Rstab.  lOTO.  Inaas.  IttS.  CapMaL  $400,000. 


Note.— We  are  personally  acquainted  with  Mr  I,arkln  of  the  Soap  Mannfactarlng  Company  of  Bnlfalo;  nave  visited  their 
factory;  have  porchas^  and  used  their  soapa  and  received  the  premiums  offered,  and  we  know  that  they  aie  full  value.  The 
only  wonder  Is  that  they  are  able  to  give  so  much  for  so  little  money.  The  Company  are  perfectly  reliable  — Tks  BvoneMst  ,a.T. 

The  Watchman,  Boston,  says:  Wo  have  examined  the  soaps  and  premltuns  offerrd  by  the  Larkin  Co.  They  are  all  they  say. 
A  man  or  woman  la  hard  to  please,  who  Is  not  satisfied  with  each  a  retorn  for  their  munry. 


.OKEBMEKHOEM’S  TEACH  EBS’  AGBNCV, 
k  Oldest  and  best  known  in  U.  S. 

'  Estoblished  1866 

>  Kart  14th  Strrrt,  Nrw  York. 


Desks  and 
Office  Furnitures 

Great  Tarlety  of  Stxls 
and  Prlcs.^ 

T.  C.  Sellewp 

III  Ful'ten  Street, 
New  Yerk  .  .  . 


Bev.  Ii.  D.  BASS,  D.  D.,  MaDStger. 

Pitteburv,  Pad  Toronto,  Canada  •  New  Orleans,  Lad  Ifew 
York,  N.  T.;  WashintiUni,  D.  Cd  San  Praneiseo.  Cal.; 
Chieaoo,  Itt.;  St.  Louis,  Mo„  and  Denver,  Cal. 

Thsre  are  thousands  of  positions  to  be  filled  within  the 
next  few  months. 

Address  all  applications  to  Union  Traohnbb’  Aorm- 
oiRR,  SaltsbaiH.  Pa 


In  adMreeetng  mdeerHeere  patronimina  onr  Jour¬ 
nal  lUndly  aeentlon  Tha  JBeanaeliet. 


Wedding  Gifts 


Wc  k>TC  BOW  conflicted  obt  New  De- 
sigBs  in  wares  of  SterliBg  Silver  sBitablc 
lor  tkc  weddiBg  seasoB,  coBsistiBg  of  all 
kinds  of  TablcWarcsand  Silver  Moanted 
Cat  Glass. 

MAUSER  MFC.  CO. 

Stcrliag  Silver  Only 
14  East  15th  St.,  New  York 


THE  EVANGELIST. 
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mall.  StowelinOlk 
^Jlaatowa,  Mila 


Ministers  and  Clmrches. 


Consumption  and  Bronc  itis. 

We  commence  to-day  a  series  of  extracts  from  the 
Lectures  of  Dr.  Robert  Hunter— the  distingruished 
lung  specialist — on  the  Progress  of  Medical  Science 
in  the  Treatment  of  Lung  Complaints.  They  will 
be  continued  from  week  to  week,  and  ought  to  prove 
of  great  interest  and  value  to  the  public. 

The  lunge  are  the  great  vital  centre  of  the 
body  on  which  the  health  and  proper  action  of 
all  other  organs  depend.  If  we  ceaee  to  breathe 
for  but  five  minutm,  we  are  dead  at  the  end  of 
that  time.  In  rare  and  exceptional  caeee  the 
flame  of  life  can  be  rekindled  by  artificial  ree- 
piration,  but.  as  a  rule,  people  sound  and  well 
when  suffocated  are  dead  beyond  restoration  at 
the  end  of  five  minutes.  Have  you  ever  thought 
why  this  is  ?  It  is  because  the  function  of 
every  vital  organ  stops  the  moment  we  stop 
breathing.  Breathing  makes  the  heart  to  beat, 
the  blood  to  circulate,  and  the  brain  to  send 
forth  sensation  and  motion  to  thn  entire  body. 

The  lunge,  the  brain,  and  the  heart  constitute 
the  tripod  of  life,  and  while  they  act  we  cannot 
die.  The  heart  depends  on  tne  lungs  for  its 
power  to  circulate  the  blood,  and  ^e  blood 
depends  on  the  lungs  for  its  purification.  Poison¬ 
ous  carbonic  acid  is  formed  in  the  blood  by  the 
healthy  and  natural  action  of  the  organism,  and 
must  be  expelled  by  the  act  of  breathing.  This 
is  God’s  appoint^  way  of  keeping  our  blood 
pure.  If  we  stop  breathing  we  retain  this  car¬ 
bonic  acid  in  the  system  and  five  minutes  accu¬ 
mulates  enough  to  poison  our  blood  and  stop 
the  whole  machinery  of  life. 

Hence  all  affections  of  the  lungs  are  serious 
because  they  diminish  the  purity  of  our  blood 
and  in  the  same  proportion  injure  our  general 
health.  Take  for  example  a  cold  which  infiamee 
the  air  passages  and  tubes  of  the  lungs,  swells 
their  mucous  lining,  contracts  the  size  of  the 
tubes  through  whi^  we  breathe,  and  obstructs 
them  by  viscid  secretions  of  mucus.  As  we 
cannot  breathe  through  tubes  that  are  narrow^ 
or  obstructed  by  mucus  as  well  as  through  those 
that  are  open  and  free,  so  every  cold  while  it 
lasts  lessens  our  breathing  according  to  its 
severity  and  in  the  same  degree  diminishes  the 
purity  of  our  blood,  hurts  our  circulation,  clogs 
the  action  of  the  heart,  and  irritates  the  brain 
and  nervous  system. 

Every  disease  which  injuriously  affects  our 
lungs  begins  first  in  the  mucous  lining  of  the 
air  passages— nose,  throat,  and  bronchial  tubes. 
This  membrane  is  expos^  to  every  change  in 
the  temperature  of  the  air  and  to  smoke,  gas, 
dust,  and  all  irritating  and  noxious  matters 
floating  in  it,  which  all  act  directly  on  the 
breathing  organs. 

Oft  repeat^  and  long  continued  irritation  of 
the  mucous  membrane  gradually  develops  into  a 
chronic  bronchitis— a  condition  of  the  lungs  full 
of  interest  because  so  often  mistaken  and  so 
liable  to  be  mistaken  for  consumption,  the 
most  dreaded  of  lung  diseases. 

November  1, 18U7. 

(Signed)  Robert  Hunter,  M.D., 
Specialist  of  Ihroat  and  Lung  Diseases, 

117  West  Forty-fifth  Street,  New  York. 

NOTE. — Readers  of  The  Evangelist  who  de¬ 
sire  to  know  more  about  the  treatment  of  lung 
complaints  will  receive  Or.  Hunter’s  books, 
giving  all  particulars,  free,  by  applying  to  him 
at  117  West  Forty-fifth  Street,  New  York. 


NEW  YORK. 

Watebville. — The  New  Pettor. — The  First 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Waterville  has  been 
without  a  pastor  since  February  last,  when  the 
Rev.  J.  Frederick  Fitschen,  Jr.,  who  had  served 
the  people  most  successfully  for  more  than  four 

Jears,  accepted  a  call  to  Ithaca,  New  York.  In 
une  last,  the  Rev.  Charles  8.  Barrett,  who  was 
visiting  friends  in  the  place,  was  invit^  to  sup¬ 
ply  the  pulpit  for  a  Sunday — the  church  has  not 
been  bearing  candidates— and  he  so  commended 
himself  to  the  people  that  in  due  time  he  was 
called  to  the  pastorate.  Ihe  Presbytery  of  Utica 
met  in  Waterville  in  the  afternoon  of  October 
27tb,  and  received  Mr.  Barrett  from  the  Presby¬ 
tery  of  Pueblo,  he  having  for  some  years  been 
serving  the  Second  Presbyterian  Church  of  Col¬ 
orado  Springe.  The  installation  services  were 
conducted  in  the  evening.  The  fine  audience- 
room,  bright  with  flowers,  was  filled  with  an 
interested  congregation.  A  special  choir  of 
twenty- five  voices  made  the  service  of  song  in¬ 
spiring.  Rev.  Oliver  A.  Kingsbury,  a  former 
Moderator  of  the  Presbytery,  presided,  and  in 
the  appropriate  place  propounded  the  Constitu¬ 
tional  Questions.  The  sermon,  a  clear  and 
strong  presentation  of  truth,  was  preached  by 
Rev.  Dr.  Charles  S.  Richardson  from  the  words 
found  in  2  Cor.  iv.  2,  “By  manifestation  of  the 
truth  commending  ourselves  to  every  man’s 
conscience  in  the  sight  of  God.’’  The  prayer 
of  installation  was  offered  by  Rev.  Robert  C. 
Hal  lock,  Ph.D.  The  charge  to  the  pastor  was 
appropriately  given  by  Rev.  Chester  W.  Hawley, 
himself  pastor  of  this  church  a  generation  ago. 
The  charge  to  the  prople  was  given  by  Rev.  Dr. 
Samuel  Jessup  in  his  always  felicitous  manner. 
The  congregation  tarried  to  shake  hands  with 
their  pastor  at  the  close  of  the  service.  The 
Waterville  Church  is  vigorous  and  active,  and 
its  future  is  bright  with  promise.  K. 

NEW  JERSEY. 

Hanover. — The  Manuel  of  the  current  year 
gives  307  as  the  total  of  members.  The  pastor 
is  Dr.  J.  A.  Ferguson.  Two  pages  of  Sabbath 
Evening  Topics  are  given — enough  for  two  years, 
and  also  the  Pastor’s  Evening  Appointments. 
There  is  a  list  of  marriages,  and  also  of  deaths, 
the  latter  is  under  two  heads,  one  composed  of 
persons  not  communicants,  yet  historically  to  be 
named  in  this  record.  The  whole  Manuel  indi¬ 
cates  an  active  and  growing  church. 

SOUTH  DAKOTA. 

Alexandria.— Rev.  Henry  A.  Brown,  late  of 
Cottageville,  Kentucky,  enteied  upon  bis  labors 
with  this  church  and  Hope  Chapel,  grouped 
with  it,  October  3d.  The  hopes  of  both  minis 
ter  and  people  are  encouraged.  Mr.  Brown, 
wife  and  baby,  come  highly  commended  and 
have  begun  in  a  very  commendable  spirit.  This 
field  has  been  vacant  some  months. 

Parkston. — After  three  months  vacationing  in 
California,  Rev.  E.  S.  Chaffee  and  wife,  late 
of  Alexandria,  have  returned  and  resumed  work, 
having  accepted  the  call  of  this  church  and 
Union  Centre,  grouped  with  it.  He  spent  his 
first  Sabbath  with  them,  October  lOtb.  This 
church  recently  purchased  a  supply  of  our  new 
Hymnal.  The  outlook  for  them  continues  prom¬ 
ising.  Their  pulpit  was  vacant  but  one  Sab¬ 
bath,  and  then  one  of  the  Elders  conducted  a 
very  helpful  Bible  reading  service. 

Synod  Note. — At  the  late  meeting  of  the 
Synod  of  South  Dakota,  while  the  Cause  of  the 
I^rd  of  Eiducatioo  was  under  consideration. 
Rev.  C.  H.  French  of  Scotland,  presented  sta¬ 
tistics  showing  that  the  supply  of  ministers  in 
the  Presbyterian  Church  is  diminishing,  and 
likewise  is  diminishing  the  average  amount  per 
church  member  contributed  not  only  to  the 
Board  of  Education  but  to  each  one  of  the 
Boards  of  the  church.  The  following  are  the 
statistics:  1.  The  average  number  of  communi¬ 
cants  to  each  minister  in  the  whole  Presbyterian 
Church  in  1880  was  114 ;  in  1897  it  is  135.  2. 
The  number  of  churches  in  excess  of  the  num¬ 
ber  of  ministers  in  1875  was  293;  in  1897  it  is 
512.  3.  The  average  membership  of  each  church 
in  1880  was  105;  in  1897  it  is  126.  Again,  the 
number  of  communicants  in  the  whole  Presby¬ 
terian  Church  increased  from  1880  to  1890  at 
the  rate  of  32  per  cent.,  while  the  number  of 
ministers  increased  only  21  per  cent  ;  and  the 
total  population  of  the  United  States  increased 
^.36  per  cent  The  average  per  church  member 
contributed  to  the  Boara  of  Education  has 
diminiidied  35  per  cent  since  1892;  to  Church 
Erection  65  per  cent,  but  to  Home  Missions 
only  ten  per  cent  ^ 


Quina-Laroche 


PoaieaMa  in  tixUghMt  decree  the  en¬ 
tire  eotiee  prepertiec  of  PemTien  Berk. 
Endoreed  bj  the  medionl  laonllj  aa  the 
beat  remedy  for  Farer  and  Acne,  Ma- 
i  laria,  Poomaaa  of  the  Blood,  Uen- 

oral  Debility  and  WaaUnc  Dia- 
^^kaaaea ;  Incraaaea  the  Appetite. 
^^■Strengthens  the  Narrea and  builds 
^||np  tbe  entire  system. 

^  Grand  National  Prize  of 

§  16y600  Francs 

^  - at  Paris 

1^  Parlst  M  Bue  Drauet 

^  B.  POUQBRA  A  CO., 
mm  sd-je  H.  William  St.,  Saw  Turk. 


You  Like  to  Have  Your  Boy 
look  trim  and  neat  when  he  starts 
off  in  the  morning.  A 

SINGER 

SEWING  MACHINE 

^will  do  the  hemming,  ruffling  and 
nicking  tor  blouse  waists,  or  heav¬ 
ier  work  for  his  little 
trousers.  The^ingerlock 
stitch  is  even  and  strong 
—it  will  stand  the  strain  of  fui 
boys’  rough  ways.  Ou''lE  tlffvh  - 
trade-mark  is  your  protection- 
The  SINGER  MANF'C  CO. 

OPPICBS  I H  EVERY  CITY. 


gers 

S%i/i 


^  mr  .  Itkeasy 
^  N  to  tell  tbe 
y  wW  S  quality  of 
Ay  A  Bilver  plated 
fw  A  ware  after  a 
y  u  few  years  use. 
f  w  But  you  can 
O  know  the  quality 
S  in  advance  if  the 
o  trade-mark  it 


**1847  Rogers  Brea.*' 
That  mark  guaranteee 
long  wear. 


Meriden 

Britannia 

Company 


IfERIDBN,  Conn., 
ao8  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York, 
sots  BV  ilAONM  DEAlESe  EVtSTWHCM. 


S',' 


PI5D 


uRt  FOR 


fv’’  P-TTON 


XUM 


Making- 

a  pleasure 


Our  little  book  of  “Culinary 
Wrinkles”  mailed  free.  Send 
address  to 


Armour  &  Company, 
Chicago. 
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A  trial  subscription  to  The  Evan¬ 
gelist  for  thirteen  weeks  can  be  se¬ 
cured  by  any  new  subscriber  himself 
or  through  any  friend  on  payment  of 

Twenty =five  Cents 

in  postage  stamps  or  currency  -A  -A 

Address 

Evangelist  Publishing  Co. 

156  FIFTH  AVENUE 

NEW  YORK 


RtoUUrtA  Trait  Mark. 


You  Run  No  Risk 


James  McCutchcoo&  Co- 

14  West  23d  Street,  N.  Y. 


when  you  purchase  Handkerchiefs,  Art  Linens, 
Table  Linen,  Bed  Linen,  Towels  or  Towelings  at 
the  Linen  Store  of  buying  cotton  or  half-cotton 
goods,  because  there  only  the  pure  linen  sorts 
are  dealt  in.  Nowhere  else  are  the  assortments 
offered  for  choice  so  large ;  nowhere  else  are  the 
values  better. 

We  earnestly  invite  inspection  and  compari¬ 
son  of  our  stock  in  every  department. 


“THE  LINEN  STORE” 


BEWARE..^. 

. of  the  unscrupulous  dealer,  who  for 

the  sake  of  a  larfrer  profit  wtU  send  you  Flour 
In  plain  barrel  or  sacks,  claiuing  It  to  be 

FRANKLIN  MILLS  FLOUR' 

A  Fine  Flour  of  the  Entire  Wheat 

or  “Just  as  good,”  “better."  etc.  If  you  are  | 
satisfied  with  the  flour  sold  under  our  Trade  ' 
Mark,  Insist  that  the  packages  delivered  to  j 
you  bear  our  labeL 

If  your  grocer  does  not  keep  It,  send  us 
his  name  and  your  order— we  will  see  that 
you  are  supplied. 

The  genuine  made  only  by  the 

FRANKLIN  MILLS  CO.  LOCKPORT,  N.  Y. 


